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HE important part that leading 
inventors and inventions, and 
r this particularly those identified 
emanc with this country, have played 
ed de in the development of the cotton tex- 
to the tile industry was reviewed at the 113th 
n ma meeting and dinner of the Southern 
ad tc New England Textile Club, held at 
had « the Biltmore Hotel, Providence, last 
ly be Saturday afternoon. The program, 
se this which was radically different from 
resent any heretofore staged by the organiza- 
ques tion, was in charge of a committee 
d that consisting of Philip C. Wentworth, 
traightt chairman, E. Russell Richardson. 
today Frederic W. Howe and W. S. Pep- 
severe perell, secretary. Heretofore the club 
discon has usually relied upon outside speak- 
tly and ers or has confined its program to 
er ma musical and vaudeville entertainment ; 
od ad recently a moving picture program 
oods was staged, while last Saturday’s his- 
le is 0! torical program, which was as ambiti- 
es tha ous and interesting as any provided 
try oul at conventions of the larger trade 
prec associations, was entirely the product 
k bette: of members of the club. 
int ou The speakers and their subjects 
lativels were as follows: “From Beginning to 
— End,” Philip C. Wentworth, treasurer 
mm National Ring Traveler Company, 
his s Providence; “Some Aspects of Tex- 
— itet Design,” John L. Burton, agent 
designs Nashawena Mills, New Bedford; 
— * “Contribution to Spinning By A 
. ce Rhode Island Man,” Robert E. Naum- 
eccaike burg, research department, Saco- 
. Saale | owe ll Shops, Lowell ; “Inventors and 
[heir Peculiarities,’ George Otis 
lable Draper, vice-president Hopedale 
i Manufacturing Company, Milford, 
Sioa Mass. The paper that was to have 
ns mus een presented by William S. Pep- 
ip mor per |, treasurer of the W arren Manu- 
nay lacturing Company, Warren, R. I., 
acreast on “A Parallel of Past and Present 
The Osts,” was postponed until a future 
pr 2 meeting partly because of the desire 
use \Ir. Pepperell to secure more com- 
ambet lete data and also because of the 
eral nexpected length of last Saturday’s 
houg ram. 
> in Considerably over 200 members and 
Ce fue-ts of the club attended the meet- 
ee ng, including a large number of new 
| at members. Seated at the head table 
; a with President Ezra Dixon, who pre- 
wae side, were the speakers and the fol- 
ent 





Read Interesting Papers 


lowing officers and guests of the 
organization: Secretary W. S. Pep- 


perell, Frank F. Wooley, F. W. Howe, 
George C. Hinckley, E. Russell 
Richardson, John F. Reardon, An 
tonio Spencer, Andrew J. Currier and 
A. F. MacIntire. During the dinner 
music was furnished by the Biltmore 
orchestra, and A. W. Couper, the 
club’s musical director, led community 
singing. Prior to the formal program 
President Dixon introduced A. F. 





Ezra Dixon, President, S. N. E. T. Club 
MacIntire, familiarly known to many 
members of the club as “Sandy,” and 
formerly agent of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Altanta, Ga. Mr. Mac- 
Intire expressed pleasure at the 
opportunity to greet so many of his 


old northern friends and won much 
applause by several Scotch dialect 
stories. In introducing Mr. Went- 


worth, the first speaker of the after 
noon, President Dixon gave him full 
credit for the suggestion that resulted 
in the novel program for this meet 
ing, and in recognition of the suc- 
cessful efforts of Mr. Wentworth and 
his committee he appointed him chair 
man of the speaking program. 

A Note of Comedy Introduced 

In introducing his paper, the 
American part of which was preced- 


ed by an outline sketch of textile 


history from prehistoric times, Mr. 
Wentworth acknowledged his indebt 
edness to “The Story of Textiles,” 
compiled by Perry Walton for John 
5. Lawrence, to the Draper Corpora- 
tion, the Mason Machine Works and 
various pamphlets. Mr. Burton 
created much amusement when, in in- 
troducing his paper, he also credited 
the Walton’ and Lawrence book as 
being the source of much of his data 
regarding early textile history. He 
explained that in preparing his paper 
he had out the committee's 
orders only to find that a large part 
of what he had prepared had been 
anticipated by Mr. Wentworth. He 
turned the laugh on Mr. Wentworth, 
however, when he claimed that his 
researches had taken him farther into 
the stone age than those of the 
former. That part of Mr. Went- 
worth’s paper covering American in 
ventors and inventiens, and that por- 
tion of Mr. Burton’s paper specifically 
covering the development of design 


carried 


| Cotton Industry’s Debt to American Inventors 


Reviewed by Speakers at Providence Meeting of Southern New England Textile Club—Large Attendance Hears 
Novel Program—Philip C. Wentworth, John L. Burton, R. E. Naumburg, and George Otis Draper 


are reproduced herewith, as are 
greater part of the papers of 
Naumburg and Mr. Draper. 
The March and April Meetings 

Secretary Pepperell announced that 
for several years the officers of the 
club had been endeavoring to secure 
United States Senator Moses of New 
Hampshire as a speaker at one of 
their meetings, and that he had just 
received a telegram announcing that 
Senator Moses would speak to them 
on Saturday, April 25, if that 
convenient to the Club. Although 1 
had been the intention of the execu 
tive committee not to hold a meet- 
ing during April, when put to a vete 
those present were unanimous in their 
desire to have this opportunity of 
hearing Senator Moses. The mem- 
bers also voted unanimously that the 
program for the March meeting 
should be similar that of last 
Saturday, including Secretary Pep 
perell’s postponed paper and others of 
a similar or historical character 


+} 
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From Beginning to End 


By Philip C 


ASSING from England to Amer- 
ca, it was not only natural but nec 
that should im- 
mediately turn their attention to tex- 
tiles. Most of the early settlers came 


P 


essary the Colonists 


with some knowledge of spihning and 
weaving, so that the textile industry 
after a 


began shortly landing was 
made on the “stern and rockbound 
coast.” Hand spinning and weaving 


was continued up to and prac- 
ticed by our grandmothers. Spinning 
wheels, flax wheels 


were in the homes of 


was 


and hand looms 
both the rich 
and the poor and relics of these days 
now proudly grace parlors and front 
halls in many The ap- 
proach of the Revolution served to 
spur on greater production and dur- 
ing the Revolution, the Colonists were 
thrown upon their 
with the result that the great emer- 
gency was quite successfully met. The 
people had clothing and the army was 
supplied, although sometimes 
scantily. Perry Walton points out 
that patriotism was in vogue at Har- 
vard College in 1768, as the senior 


residences. 


own 


resources, 


also 


. Wentworth 


class of that year graduated in cloth- 
ing made from hand woven domestic 
fabrics. 


The Beverly Mill 


The earliest attempts at 
manufacturing in this country were 
in Philadelphia and Beverly, Mass 
The citizens of Essex County delight 
in relating that George Washington 
paid them a visit in 1789 at which 
time he was shown through the Bev- 
erly mill, and according to the Salem 
Mercury, which published an account 
of his visit, he was much impressed 
at the sight of an 84 spindle jenny 
spinning warp yarn. It is also statec 
that he commented on the comeliness 
of the young ladies working at the 
machines. According — t 
Walton, Washington made the follow- 
ing entry in his diary on Friday, 
October 30th: “After passing Bev- 
erly two miles, we came to a cotton 
manufactory, which seems to be car- 
ried on with spirit by the Cabots 
principally. In this manufactory they 
have the new carding and spinning 


cotton 


various 


(65) 





(1660) 


one of the first supplies the 
latter, one of 
84 threads at one time by 
Phe 
nachine by being first lightly 
a thread 


four of the 


cotton is prepared 


on a 


another machine for 


common 
here 1s 
ind twisting the thread for 
loths. This also does many 
For winding the cotton 
spindles and preparing it 
p there is a reel which 
the work greatly. A 


15 or 


num 
16 were at work 
do 


short, 


looms, 
shuttles, which mort 
work. In the 
eemed perfect and the cotton 


ring 
iouble 


lich they turn out are excel 
eir kind, warp and _ filling, 
cotton.” Such 


AT¢ ot 


was 
eton’s understanding and de 


of cotton manufacturing in 


Samuel Contribution 


Slater’s 
full 


hat had made 
to Samuel Slater 


the 
up to 
is due the 


hile giving credit for 


been 


building and putting into 
the United 
\rkwright machinery, in 


arding 


operation in 


spinning It 
that Eli 


the 


and 
| fair, however, 
y should be mentioned in 
ategory because of the part he 
in stimulating cotton growing. 
England in 
began an early appren 
hip with one Jedediah Strutt, a 
Arkwright. This 
allowed him to familiarize 
himself with the engineering aspects 


ing been born in 


1705 Slaten 
tice 
partner of Richard 


association 


4 Arkwright’s machinery 
and 


including 
when h¢ 
1780, 


and 
States, in 


spinning 
United 


he prov ed to be 


to thre 
fully competent to 
reproduce these machines which be 
gan successtul operation in 1793 in 
nationally known as 
Phe Old Slater Mill,” in Pawtucket, 
R. |. He received his financial back- 
ine largely from Moses 


| retired Providence merchant, 


it 1S 


wh 
wh 


now 


Brown, a 
rich and 
It is not often spoken of, but true 
nevertheless, that Slater Mill 


comprised a dye house, a singeing de 


the 


partment, did calendering, ete., so that 


a finished 


varn was turned out. 


W hitney 
Keli Whitney 


ird and 


Poorly Rewarded 


did not get his just 
it was not until 1800, that 
a grant of $50,000 which 
ut all that he ever realized for 

nvention. Up to the advent 


had 


cotton 


CeLV EL 


otton gin, Slater been 


t his from 
Dutch and 


can thus be readily under- 


“ SCCUITC( 


(;ulana, (;uiana 


le industry could not have 


» its present 


proportions with 
nev’s contribution, 
in Slater’s time and for 
’ 
following 


| Vhe 


with concentration upon 


was largely 


transformation 


who stand out in 
average mill 
Whiting, 


Pettee, 


men 
= 
the man 
Mason, 
Rabbeth, 


Northrop and many others 


Draper, 


Danforth, 


be impossible to enumerate 
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th who should receive 


The accomplishments of those 
mentioned generally familiar. 
Many American inventions have been 
revolutionary in 


e names of all 
credit. 
are 
have 


character and 


changed the general trend of manu- 
facturing, namely, the loom temple, 
t the high 
traveler, dobby 
not 


he spinning ring, speed 
head, 


the automatic 


spindle, ring 


and last but least 
loom. 

The 
in 1816 by Ira Draper, a farmer liv- 
ing in Weston, Mass., 


early 


invention of the loom temple 


was one of the 
inventions. It 
was quite revolutionary 
in that 


and important 
in character 
it enabled the weaver to run 
two looms instead of one. [ra Draper 


was the great grandiather of the 


Philip C. Wentworth who addressed the 


S. N. E. T. Club 


present scions of the Draper family. 

An American 
had far reaching effects 
\. C. Arnold of 


1823 


Oj 5, 


invention which has 
was that of 
Pawtucket, R. [., in 
the differential motion for rov- 
ing frames. This was appropriated 
by an Englishman named Houlsworth, 
who had model and who 
solicited eranted a British 
patent. Nevertheless Arnold was the 
real In 1824 Charles Dan- 
invented the principle of 
spinning. 


seen a 
and was 
inventor. 
forth cap 
This was also appropriated 
and patented in England by a 
named 


man 
Hutchinson. 


Spinning Pioneers 

Two men bearing the names of Ad 
dison Stevens granted a 
patent on a ring tra\ eler in 1829, not 
withstanding that John 
Providence, R fe is 
this 
ring. In 


and were 
Thorp of 
given 

also. the 
Mr. Asell 


Lamphere ot Killingly, Conn., was at 


usually 


credit for invention, 


spinning 1831 


work on a new device for spinning 
to supercede the throstle frame and 
cap spinning. Lamphere’s ideas fin 
resulted in the = ring 


investigation 


ally spinning 


frame, and shows that 


some oft 


} 


Lamphere’s ideas are em 
vxhied in the frame of today. 

\lr. Wilham Mason, who later 
he Mason Machine Works. 


founded the 
| associated with Lamphere in 


became 
Killingly and contributed very largely 


o the early development of ring spin- 


ning. He also did much constructive 


work on looms and self-acting mules. 


Mr. Mason also appears to have rea- 


lized the vital importance of the 


traveler and he designed and built the 
first machine for making ring travel- 
ers by machine methods. The traveler 
machine of Mason is the one used 
today and has come down through the 
years with very little change. Time 
does not permit of tracing in detail 
the development of the high speed 
spindle, beginning with the first 
patent of J. E. Atwood in 1866, but 
when the names of Atwood, Rabbeth,. 
Pearl, Sawyer, Draper, Whitin and 
McMullen are enumerated in connec- 
tion with this wonderful instrument. 
the tremendous amount of concentra- 
tion which the great work required 
can readily be realized. 

Prominently identified with the de- 
velopment of card room machinery in 
America found the important 
Arnold, Pettee and Whitin 
and an interesting paper could be pre- 
pared upon this subject alone. 


are 
names of 


Great Weaving Inventions 

To Francis Cabot Lowell, belongs 
the distinction of contributing much 
to the driven loom in this 
country, which was first used in the 
Boston Manufacturing Company at 
Waltham, Mass., incorporated in 
i813. The brain power contributed 
to weaving was quite as impressive 


power 


as that centered on preparatory lines, 
viz., Lowell, Mason, Knowles, Cromp- 
Whitin, Northrop, Draper, 
Hutchins, Stafford and many others. 
Mr. Lowell is also the father of our 
present day mill organization as he 
established the departments in the fac- 
tory under the overseer system. 

It is a peculiar fact that the textile 
industry in this country and of the 
world for that matter, became highly 
developed and then a period of years 
was devoted to the general refinement 
of machinery and essentials and in- 
creasing manufacturing intensity. In 
the early nineties the industry was 
startled by the announcement of the 
Northrop Loom by the Draper inter- 
ests of Hopedale, Mass. At the time 
that Mr. James Northrop made this 
highly important invention it is stated 
that he had never had the privilege 
of entering the weaving department 
of a cotton mill. However, as he is 
still living, he has seen his invention 


ton, 
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revolutionize 
cloth. 

It has been mentioned that method 
of textile art date far back into a: 
tiquity, that the art reached a state 
of development in beautiful textur 
and rare appearance far beyond th 
time which history records. It is we 
worth any man’s time to visit the Bo: 
ton Museum of 


the weaving of cotto: 


Fine Arts and ther 
examine the wonderful specimens 
ancient which have bee 
herein mentioned. I[t will be in 
pressed upon you that the progre: 
of vears trom the ancients down 
the present century, has discovere 
nothing new in textile products. 1) 
development of textile machine: 
however, has completely changed 
methods of manufacture and _ tod 
the production of a single operat 
is equal to that which could be pr 
duced by several thousands of hat 
three or four hundred years ago. 


weaving 


\ Highly Competitive Industry 


And so the textile machinery indi 
try and the cotton manufacturing 
dustry has grown from small begii 
nings to tremendous proportions 
individual effort. The 
cotton industry is different today t! 
most any industry of the country 
that, as many mills as there are, ther 
will be found individual conceptions 
management and manutactu 
ing policies. There is probably n 
other line of business that 
itself to such keen competition as th 
existing in the cotton goods prima: 
markets. Yet taking one year wit! 
another it represents one of the safes 
of permanent investments. Whe: 
this country entered the World Wa 
the textile industry was the one gre: 
industry that was fully mobilized 
ready to meet the great emergenc 
without the addition of a single spi 


largely by 


as tO 


subjects 


dle or loom. It is because of the gre: 
achievements, vision, courage, tena 

itv and pluck of the men whom we 
are endeavoring to honor, that the 
textile industry, from 


beginnings 


such meagre 


has grown to a_ world 
157,000,000 of 


the United 


spindleage of whic 


37,000,000 are in States 


ot America. 


Some Aspects of Textile Design 
By John L. Burton 


ESIGNING is 
repetition 
done 


very largely a 
of things that have 
been previously. Prevailing 
and tastes of the 
people in different places all have a 
bearing on the material, design and 
weight of the fabric. 

Within the last fifteen vears, erti- 
ficial silk or rayon, has 
been used largely for the decoration 


fashions, location 


- 
30-catle |, 


t fabrics, and as the quality has im- 


} 


proved, the use has become more 


general until today there is a great 
scarcity of this material. Very hand- 
made from 
same in connection with cotton, woo! 


and silk. 
One of the troubles. from a manu- 


some tabrics have been 


facturer’s point of view, to my 

is to get the correct interpretatior 
the converter’s idea of pattern, d 
and construction of cloth wanted 
«Another thing that I wish to 
to vour attention is that machine 
today is built much better than 11 
Ag 


mistaken 


25. 30 or even 40 vears ago. 
people have a 


that the automatic loom, for inst 


many 


will not produce cloth as good 
Now, 
has been nothing done except 
the the 
\s most people know, 


ordinary common loom. 


prove build of auto! 
loom. 
used to be built largely in the fo 
but today this is not so. The auto: 
is a better built 


loom of today 





ee 


try 
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chine than the ordinary common loom 
fake for instance the box looms: 
they are better built and they have 
got to be in order that the different 
parts of the box motion, dobby and 
jacquard head will work properly and 
perform the functions for which they 
ire designed. So it is with any auto- 
loom. IL can speak of this 
<nowingly as I had something to do 
with the early introduction of the 
iutomatic loom on the market. The 
‘otton mill operatives 


matic 


were just as 
intagonistic to this as they were to 
he earlier inventions and patents. | 
know that I, personally, had to work 
lays and travel nights jin order to 
vet around to the various places and 
straighten out troubles which we were 
continually running into. That, how 
ever, 18S a thing of the past. 

It is» my personal opinion that 
there is no automatic loom built today 
hut what can be run successfully. The 
mechanism of the automatic loom will 
lo what it was intended to do if the 
iperative or loom fixer will adjust it 
properly. I am speaking now of a 
loom and not. the 
shuttle-changing device. 


obbin-changing 
Some people 
ave the idea that automatic looms 
will only weave the plainest of plain 
yoods but I want it said here that you 
can tun dobbies or jacquards or any 
ther fanev goods on them; it is sim- 
ply a matter of making the device do 
what it was designed to do 

In closing, I want to state that 
some of the most successful patterns 
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are the result of accident. Some are 
taken from current events, such as 
designs of objects from King Tut's 
Tomb, although this did not last long. 
Some are from serious thought and a 
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Burton who 


S. N. E. T. Club 


John L. 


great deal of study. | have found the 
more simple designs and the best bal 
anced cloth last the longest; the 
more striking things 
usually pass out of style in one sea 
son, 


elaborate, 


Contributions by a R. I. Man 


By Robert E. Naumburg, A.B.. S.B. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Went- 

worth, I am going to speak to you 
ibout a man who spent most of his 
life in Previdence, and as far as we 
know, all of his life in southern New 
England; a man who lived a century 
igo, and was one of the greatest con- 
tributors to the development of textile 
machinery; a man who deserves to 
rank with Arkwright, Hargraves and 
li = Whitney—the textile 
pioneers: a man whose name should 
he a household word, and yet in his 
native city, I venture to say that 99% 
of the population have never heard 
his name. I am going to speak to you 
thout John Thorp of 
lextile Pioneer. 


great 


Providence, 


John Thorp lived a century ago.— 

the time when the newly formed 
United States were struggling for ex- 
istence—at a time when America was 
manufacturing 
He lived through the criti- 
il period of the War of 1812 and 
iring the commercial struggle which 
llowed it. He was granted nine 
tents on textile machinery at a time 


not vet a successful 


country. 


en patents were not as numerous 
they are today. 


His First Patent 
lt is well known that the city of 
well owes its name to Francis 
ibot Lowell, who brought trom 
ngland the idea of the power loom, 


1] built the first (of which we 


have any record) in this country in 
1813. One vear before this on March 
28, 1812, John Thorp was granted a 
United States patent on his “Hand 
and Water Loom.” We do not know 
whether he built this loom and if so, 
whether it was operated by 
But his patent establishes the 
fact that he was among the first in 
this country to work on the problem 
of the power driven loom. 

In 1829 Thorp obtained a patent on 
fabric loom. His 
other patents deal with new methods 
of spinning and twisting, and it is 
these which deserve our particular 
attention. 

In the vear 1828, Charles Danforth, 
of Paterson, 


water 
power. 


a narrow seven 


New Jersey, applied for 
a patent on the process of cap-spin- 
ning. than six months later 
John Thorp, of Providence, also 
applied for a patent. Although Dan- 
forth was the first, and is therefore 


] Less 


entitled to the greater credit, it is in 
teresting to note that Danforth’s con 
struction is not in use today, while 
Thorp’s construction, practically un- 
changed, has been in use on worsted 


machinery tor almost a century 


His Rotating Cap 
Six months after he was granted 
his patent on cap spinning with a 
stationary cap. he obtained another 
patent on cap spinning with a rotating 
cap. This might be called the fore 


runner of the Belanger 
spinning. He called it his “Running 
Cap Spinner.” Thorp evidently want 
ed to reduce the drag of the yarn on 
Although this 
come into 


system of 


the edge of the cap. 
construction has never 
practical use, this patent is of interest 
because it shows that in his search for 
a better way to spin, John Thorp left 
no stone unturned. 

He evidently succeeded in getting 
speeds, and on Dec. 31, 
1828, he was granted a patent on the 
circular 


increased 


separator, as tar as Wwe 
know the first patent ever issued on a 
\long 


with increased speed Thorp evidently 


separator for use in spinning. 


found that the breakages of the varn 


increased, and the same patent which 


shows the circular separator, also 


shows an ingenious arrangement to 
help the operative take hold of the 
broken end of varn without remoy 
ing the bobbin. 


But John Thorp did not stop at 


this point 


four months later he 


obtained another patent showing a 


self-threading tubular separator for 
use with cap spinning 
Still another 


Thorp’s, also granted in 1829, was his 


patent of John 


single-cam builder motion, with 
which he built a bobbin to be used 
in the shuttle of the loom. He called 
it an “Improvement in the manner 
of forming the spire (i. e. shaped like 


a church 


spire) or roll of) varn 
on a weaver’s or shuttle bobbin.’ 
Inventor of Ring Spinning 


The outstanding achievement of 
John Thorp, the one for which he 
remembered, is his 


What 


ever claims other inventors may have 


deserves to be 
invention of ring spinning 
to the power loom and to cap spin 
ning, John Thorp is undoubtedly en 
titled to credit for the invention of 
y a ring. 

This patent whic!. was granted Novy 


spinning by means of 


20, 1828, shows a rotating ring with 
a hook, which 
modern traveller. 


cr rresponds to the 


He described his invention as an 
“Improvement in spinning and twist 
ing, consisting of a whirling or rota 
ting ring and a revolving hook.” Two 
constructions are described. In one 
case the rotating ring with a hook 
on it, is dragged around by the yarn, 
like the modern traveller In the 
second case the rotating ring is posi- 
tively driven by means of a band. 

Thorp says in regard to his new 
method of “The 
of the above improvements 


spinning : objects 
are ‘to 
dispense with the common flyer and 
obtain greater speed than the arms 
of the flyer and common operations 
of the bobbin will allow of, and to 
increase the length of the bobbins, 
so that a greater quantity of yarn 
can be spun before they require shift 
ing, and to produce a more con 
stant, even and tensive draught on 
the varn than is produced in the com 
mon mode of spinning and to render 
the trembling of the spindle occa 
sioned by wear, less injurious.” 
We must not forget that this was 


before the use of metal frames and 


‘calls the ring a “Ring Flier,” 


(1661) 67 


before the invention of the self-con- 
tained spindle. 
First Patent Involving Traveller 
Who invented the traveller, is a 
But the first 
showing the 
ring with the traveller, was granted 
to John Thorp on Sept. 27, 1844. He 


</> 


matter of controversy. 


patent now available 


and the 
Hook.” His patent 


specifications begins as follows: “Be 


traveller, a 


have 
and usetul improvements 


it known that |, John Thorp 
made new 
in constructing Ring-Fliers and in the 
adjustment of the Hooks, being im 
provements on my whirling and 
rotary ring and revolving hook spin- 
ner and twister for which Letters 
Patent were granted to me on Nov. 
20. 1828.” 

He shows a construction closely 
resembling the modern ring and 
traveller. Thorp describes in detail 
how the ring or “Ring Flier” and 


traveller or “Hook” are manufac- 


tured: “The hook is made of wire 


about the thirtieth part of an inch in 
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diameter.... To increase tension on 
the yarn, ete., the hooks may be made 
of larger wire, or a number of hooks 
put onto the ring at one time, and the 
thread, or 
them.” 


Thorp was also the first to conceive 


twine or yarn cast into 


of a notched ring to allow the 

traveller to be put on and taken off 
Without springing it. 

His History Unknown 

We know nothing about 


except 


John 
Thorp. what we can glean 
from the records of the United States 
Patent Office. From 1812 to 1829, he 
vave his residence as “Providence, 
State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations.” In his last patent he de- 
scribes himself as “John Thorp now 
residing in North Wrentham, county 
of Norfolk, and State of Massa 
chusetts.” 

In his last patent he declares: “My 
greatest wish and design in attempt- 
ing these improvements was to 
something that would cost 
less and be more serviceable and bet- 


pro luce 
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to the common spinning 


and twisting frames than any- 
use.” 
not 


his 


thing 
He 


benefit 


now in 


could have reaped much 


inventions because 


Irom 


any, came into general use 


is life-time. But where would 
tile industry be today with- 
the 
and traveller ? 
hn Thorp 


‘ap spinning, separator and 


ring 


was undoubtedly 
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ahead of his time and like many who 
have lived ahead of their times, his 
contributions were great, but his 
remunerations were small. 

And so it seems fitting that in 
Southern New England, the home of 
the ring and the traveller, we should 
the memory of this inventor 
who lived here a hundred years ago 

John Thorp of 
Textile Pioneer. 


honor 


Providence, 


Inventors and Their Peculiarities 


By George Otis Draper 


I ice-President Hopedale 


NVENTORS are the much misun- 
derstood men who produce inven- 
tions of them class under the 


eenius 


Some 


Inventions 


. ‘ 
heading ot 


art 
defined as original devices, contriv- 
plans and_ falsehoods. It is 


which 


ances, 


venius produces the devices 


which change men's material courses 


and likewise the lies which stultify his 


beliefs. I do not claim to have known 


all the inventors of note but I cer 


tainly have known many competent 


1 
ars 


Inventors are not all geniuses and 


geniuses are not all of 


one grade. 
from 
logical application of thought and the 


genius 


Inventions are often produced 


may combine and in 


logic 


spiration not knowing which is urg- 


ing Inspiration in this sense has 

the un 
conscious workings of the subliminal 
mind, which is a of thought 


churning over memories of all which 


been recently classified as 


vortex 


the senses encounter and only exuding 
clear conclusions when responsive to 


concentrated desire. 


From this fount comes all that 
as prophecy, melody, oratory, 


poetry, art, 


we 
know 
literature and 
Some of it is good, much of it 
We all the 
nected drama of the average 
has worked out 
a problem in his sleep by concentrat 
ing 

to he 


invention, 


1 
Wes 


iS Taise 


know discon 


dream; 


but many an inventor 


conscious mind on the problem 


solved 


Inventive Results of Genius 


Chere is a sort of mental valve be 


tween the conscious and the uncon 


scious minds which opens only 


not 


in dreams but also under influence of 


drugs and 


and the 


chemicals, hypnotic c 
( ais, | L1¢ con 


trol stress of excitement or 
Some the 


1 
ne taken in exempli- 


Intense demand 


1 1 


vy the ti 


note 


product 


The average man needs a 
but 
liven 


to work out any sum; 


Cs OF seven years have 


roots ot sums 


in seven figures 


tantaneously | took out five 


an inventor who sketched 
field 


ordinary 


in fitteen minutes, in a 


as new to. his 
In some eleven vears of 
association 


close James H 
Northrop, inventor of the automatic 


loom, | that he 


can bear witness 


averaged one actual new mechanical 
per and many of 
those not tried, nor patented, might 
have proved worthy 


given a chance in use. 


conception dav . 


had they been 


Vanufacturing Company 


Neither mind can work without a 
store of perceptions and the product 
is limited by the range of things per- 
ceived. The wild men of Borneo did 


not invent Jacquard weaving The 


George Otis Draper who addressed the 


S. N. E. T. Club 


: the 
Shakespeare’s plays must have all 


15,000 words used by writer ot 


been seen or heard, which casts doubt 


on an uncouth country boy coming 


from a village which probably boasted 
than a 
speller and a Latin Bible. 


nothing more horn-book 
The genius 
who works in a shop will design bet 
who 


Cartwright, a physician, 


ter machinery than one never 


ran a lathe. 
did invent a complete power loom 


mO ~ 
1755, 


with but 


reduction to 


Wwarp-stop motion in 


did 


practice till mechanics co operated. 


its detail not allow 


The and magazines 


all of us a smattering of know] 


newspapers 
ive 
edge of all things. Their persual may 
rouse vague speculations but not con 
The 


French paper came to us with an idea 


crete machinery editor of a 


of a one-wheel cycle and he later sat 


and pedalled within the rim. I never 
knew a more ingenius mind than that 

this Victor 
experience with wheels 


possessed by Belanger, 
whose early 
have suggested later the rotary 
and drained the 
Boston mayors and 


may ; 
‘ing capital from 
many another 


source of income. 


Susceptibility of Inventors 
Inventors are peculiarly susceptible 
to the solicitations of other inventors. 
When I joined that hard-headed firm 


of cotton machinery — specialists, 


George Draper & Sons, I found them 
dabbling with sprinklers, bread-mix- 
ers, eyelet-machines, sock-knitters, 
shoe machinery, et al. We later took 
interest in electric storage battery, 
street cars, screw machines, elastic 
weaves, etc. While some of these 
lines were successful, it would have 
saved us all money had we declined 
to put a dollar in any line outside our 
own immediate business. 
Picking Successes and Failures 
I have known three inventors who 
claimed to have made practical per- 
petual motions; one would run a 
circular-saw — for a few minutes. 
Three more made gold; one said he 
had the color just right but he could 
not get the weight to suit him. An- 
other got more heat out of coal and 
rubber out of weeds. I backed one 
with a safety auto-crank and they 
killed it with electric starters. | 
backed another to coal the Leviathan 
without need of a man instead of four 
hundred coal heavers; the machinery 
was ready to be set up and the war 
came on— now it uses oil burners. 
And I picked Northrop up when 
others had dropped him and we 
worked for back of a locked 
door To little interest 
progress, I can 
record that none of my partners even 


years 
show how 


was taken in our 
visited the mill when the first devices 
tried. For twenty years I 
worked with my father, General Wm. 
FF. Draper, on the development and 
We 


handled the third largest group in the 


were 


patenting of textile inventions. 


country, being only rivalled by the 
Electric Westinghouse 
We tried out thousands of 
ideas; patented hundreds of devices 
and invented a hundred each our- 
selves. The hundred million spindles 
and five hundred thousand automatic 


looms 


(seneral and 


concerns. 


now running bear witness to 
our efforts. 

Logie can not always solve human 
My father anticipated the 

warp-stop motion and 
turned the problem over to a friend 
who was president of the American 
Society ot 


problems. 


need of a 


Engineers as 
well as a competent inventor and de- 
signer. In three years he got out ten 
devices which were judged impracti- 
Charles F. 
Roper, then got a good one the first 
week he was on it and Northrop made 
one over mght which was shelved at 
the time but today anticipates in prin 
ciple all that going 


Curiously, automatic 
} 


Mechanical 


cal. Our able inventor, 


are into 


weaving 


use. 
was 
orn in a shop which had never built 
a loom. 


Invention Requires Incentive 
Francis J. Rabbeth was a typical 
genius. | have seen professors of 
physics try in vain to design a theory 
which would explain the smooth run- 
ning of his nigh-speed spindle under 
unbalanced and strains. We 
won law-suits on a beautiful solution 
which did not seem good to me so | 
made a spindle which blew it up. 
Rabbeth got $25,000 for the patent; 
the introducers took in perhaps $10,- 
net from sold in 
this country alone during a limited 


loads 


000,000 25,000,000 
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period and the world has saved 
billion dollars in wages, power and 
floor space for the 100,000,000 use: 
in all countries. 

But had Rabbeth been paid con 
mensurately for previous devices, hy 
would not have felt the stress whic 
produced the best child of his genius 
He made no more inventions whil 
spending the latter proceeds. North 
rop’s name no longer appears on the 
patent lists. I, myself, have not ay 
plied for a patent for sixteen years 
One has to concentrate on the jol 
and keep off of other jobs. The on! 
way to get good inventions is 
starve the inventor. Not necessari 
by denying food, but by making hin 
ambitious and keeping the end eve 
out of reach. Edison has given th: 
world thirty billions of new propert 
by actual calculation but his name 
does not appear on the list of larg: 
tax payers. Sometimes a genius link 
logic and shrewdness with talent an 
you then get the exception whi 
proves the rule. I have always a 
mired the wonderful genius and hig 
financial ability of Howard D. C 
man, inventor of the knot-tying m: 
chine and other trade successes. 


+ 
t 
1 
| 


My old firm of George Draper & 
Sons used to give inventors half th 
proceeds from introduction and salt 
It made many mill men rich and als 
killed their incentives. It was to 
much. The capital and courage ne 
essary to commercialize and perte 
ideas are far more rare than inve1 
tive skill. No such mistake was mace 
when the Northrop loom was starte: 

I have always believed that inves 
tive ability 
trained. 


could be developed and 
I do not believe it is heredity 
alone which produced seven invento: 
from Ira Draper, who devised tht 
first revolving loom temple; he ha 
many heirs who never did and neve: 
will invent anything. Not that the 
have not work in othe 
lines; some of them became bankers 
and physicians and politicians. 


done good 


genius often 
fresh channels for a change. 
the sewing-machine expert, 
veritable fairy-land at Welles! 
Mass., a delight of my own chil 
hood. J. E. Atwood whose machin 
ery spins our silk wrote a refutatio! 
otf Newton's theory of gravitatio1 
Wardell, inventor of winding 
braiding machines, published a 


Inventive turns 
Bake: 


built 


of poems under the nom de plume 
Simon Durst. There are many ot 
but I spare those now living. 

I can go back in thought and visi! 
the 
of a whip-throng to the other en 
the handle and thus made a bow t 
could give flight to an arrow. | 
see how a section of tree-trunk w:! 
rotted core gave another the ide 
a wheel. I can see the first we 
plying treddles with her toes 
shooting a shuttle from hand to h 
Each little improvement aided in 
ducing all the gains to come. 
little realize what we owe to t 
early pioneers, many of whom 
burnt or banished, or hung for 
ing to make things better. 


first cave-man who tied the e 
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The Goldman Wool Statistics 


F the wool statistician may be defined as 
one “skilled in the collecting and tabu- 


lating of wool statistics,” then it may be ad-. 


mitted freely that William Goldman has quali- 
fied for this title since the delivery of. his 
somewhat whimsical address before the Ameri- 
can Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers last December, and as now 
exemplified by his Rochester address before 
the Retail Clothiers’ and Furnishers’ Associa- 
tion of New York State, Inc., as revised and 
extended for publication in the Daily News 
Record and TEXTILE Wort-p. Since his first 
address, Mr. Goldman has pursued his study 
of world wool statistics in a more exhaustive 
manner with the result that “the myste- 
rious disappearance of two or two and a half 
years’ supply of wool in the world” has be- 
come the mysterious disappearance of ap- 
proximately a half year’s supply of wool and 
the mysterious part of the disappearance has 
been solved. All of this wool, which he has 
incorrectly interpreted as designating a sur- 
plus, was a normal supply for the world, and 
of this a half year’s supply, or approximately 
1,300,000,000 pounds, has been utilized to re- 
stock the mills of the world, large numbers 
of which, particularly in Germany, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Poland and Czecho Slovakia, 
had been comparatively bare of the raw ma- 
terial; according to Mr. Goldman's figures at 
least 400,000,000 grease pounds were required 
to restock those six countries of Continental 
europe. 

His deduction tends to prove that there was 
just as much wool in the world on January 
1, 1924, as on January 1, 1921, surplus gov- 
ernment holdings of the earlier date having 
been largely utilized for restockage, thus 
making the total stock as of January 1, 1924, 
a normal world supply of wool. He _ holds 
that since then the world supply has increased 
somewhat as the result of curtailed consump- 
tion and increased production, but he admits 
that, as compared with the situation on Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, “the wool grower is in an in- 
hnitely better position, because there is noth- 
ing but the current clips in the wool growing 
countries of the world.” In view of this 
frank admission it seems somewhat singular 
that he should fail to differentiate between the 
stock and price position of the domestic and 
loreign market, and particularly the radical 
decrease in stocks held by dealers and manu- 
facturers since January 1, 1921, and the more 
moderate but important increase since Jan- 
ary 1, 1924. 

It is also likely to strike the wool trade and 
manufacturers as somewhat singular that a 
tatistician so prominently identified with the 
lothing trade should fail to have been struck 
vy the antithesis of the restocking of Con- 
tinental European mills with wool that is in- 
volved in the destocking during 1924 of wool 
nanufactures by jobbers and wholesale and 





retail clothiers. Surely this destocking, or 
hand-to-mouth buying movement, when con- 
sidered in conjunction with the reduction in 
stocks of wool held by dealers and manufac- 
turers is of sufficient importance to stimulate 
Mr. Goldman to new statistical endeavors. 
While Mr. Goldman is to be highly com- 
plimented for his statistical efforts, and par 
ticularly for the effective manner in which 
he discloses the incompleteness and _ relative 
inaccuracy of available world wool statistics, 
he should not feel offended if the trade with- 
holds its judgment of the relative merits of 
the Goldfinch and Goldman statistics until the 
former has had opportunity to study and 
answer the latter's findings. 
* * * 


That New York Cotton Stock 


OR once we find ourselves in the novel 

position of being in agreement with United 
States Senator Smith of South Carolina on a 
subject affecting the marketing of 
Having heard the rumors that 
rather commonly current recently regarding 
the untenderable character of certain of the 
New York certificated stock of cotton, Sena 
tor Smith drew attention to these reports be 
fore the Senate last week and threatened to 
introduce a resolution directing a review and 
reclassifying of the New York 
stock; following a conference with Senator 
Smith the Secretary of Agriculture has ap- 


cotton. 


have been 


certificated 


pointed a special investigating committee of 
three of the department experts to reclassify 
the stock “ for the purpose of determining the 
facts concerning the staple lengths of govern 
ment certificated cotton in the port of New 
York.” 

The action taken Department of 
\griculture is unprecedented, but so are the 
rumors regarding the untenderable character 
of much of the New York stock and that evi- 
dently have been confirmed sufficiently to in- 
fluence the department to take steps that may 
disclose the facts and clear the New York 


by the 


classes of suspicion. 

It is true that most of the current reports 
regarding the untenderable character of a 
considerable proportion of the New York 
certificated stocks do not involve actual de 
livery of cotton to spinners on contract, but 
they are no less significant because they hap 
pen to involve cotton that has been taken up 
by dealers and sold to spinners on descrip 
tion and by the latter rejected, and because 
they are also based upon reports of dealers 
and spinners who have sampled certain of the 
New York certificated cotton and found it less 
than 7g inches in length and therefore un 
spinnable in their mills and untenderable ac- 
cording to the Federal Futures Act. Much 
of this stock is said to be 
Mississippi hill cotton that never averages 
much over 34-inch in staple, and southern and 
southwestern Texas cotton that this season is 
notoriously short in staple. Strong circum- 


untenderable 


We Believe 


EL D I Q R I A in the Conservation and Pretection 
{ of Domestic Industries 








stantial evidence that there is something wrong 
with the character of the New York stock is 
found in the fact that the near options in the 
New York market have for some time been 
quoted below New Orleans options; the ab- 
normal size of the New York certificated stock 
could hardly account for this elimination of 
a normal premium of New York over New 
Orleans futures. 

It is regrettable that there should be fresh 
cause for suspicion regarding the legitimacy 
and high ethical character of speculative deal 
ings on the New York Cotton Exchange ; it 
is particularly unfortunate that doubt should 
be cast upon the accuracy of government class 
ing just prior to the gathering of representa- 
tives of domestic and foreign exchanges for 
the purpose of reviewing international cotton 
standards promulgated by the Department ot 
Agriculture. Since it is the accuracy of gov 
ernment classing that. is actually at stake it may 
also be considered unfortunate that depart 
ment officials did not see fit to call upon out 
side classers of recognized expertness and rep 
utation to review the classification of the gov 
ernment certificated cotton in the port of New 
York. This is not a_ reflection upon the 
ability and integrity of government classers, 
but it does reflect upon the judgment and 
diplomacy of department officials. 

* * * 

Fickleness of Textile Demand 

T is remarkable to note how completely 
I demand will oft-times change in the textile 
industry, one type of merchandise being actu- 
ally displaced by another. It is surprising that 
losses are not greater in view of the sudden 
stvle changes that occur. An illustration of 
this statement may be found in the women’s 
wear division of the market, where there seems 
to be cessation of demand for the moment on 
wool goods and a substitution of silk or silk 
This applies to both dresses 
and coats, and may mean a very serious 
problem for the manufacturer of woolen and 
worsted dress goods and cloakings. 

The above may be one of the reasons for 
delay in opening of women’s wear fabrics in 
the primary market. Buyers are uncertain as 
to their purchases for the future and selling 
agents are complaining about the business in 
progress and the unsatisfactory character of 
that which has been done in the near past. 
As was predicted in these columns several 
months ago, flannels seem to have reached their 
zenith and to have been cut off as with a sharp 
knife. Bolivias are said to be in goodly sup- 
ply in more than one quarter of the market 
and selling agents have stocks of this and other 
lines of merchandise for which there does not 
seem to be any immediate prospect for a 
satisfactory sale. 

The women’s wear market is always an 
unstable proposition and the possibilities of 
losses are very great. It takes a long experi- 
ence to foretell when demand will stop but as 
those who have had intimate connection with 


and wool fabrics. 
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this class of trade know, demand comes to an 
end usually when everything seems to be going 
along swimmingly. This is the reason why 
reports of large stocks on hand are so fre- 
quently heard. The present is not an excep- 
tion and depreciation in this class of mer- 
chandise may not be any greater than under 
similar circumstances in the past. Neverthe- 
less the experiences of certain houses are not 
such as to cause self-congratulation. 


(On the other hand, the silk prospect appears 
unusually good, not only for dresses but for 
well. Both silk alone and silk and 
wool mixtures appear to have caught the popu- 
lar favor, with the result that silk mills are 
running to capacity. Under the circumstances 
the query naturally arises, will a similar ex- 
perience to that which the wool dress goods 
people have had be reported in connection 
sik manufactures? It is only human 
nature to take advantage of demand while it 
is in evidence. However, it is perhaps timely 
to sound a note of warning in connection with 
an over-production of silk fabrics 
issue im a piling up of stocks that 
sold except at  a_ radical 
Just at the present time this appears 
very unlikely. It looks as though the demand 
for silks the women’s wear field is 
destined to continue for an indefinite period. 
Hut more decided style trends have been 
changed very suddenly in the past and there 
is no telling but that history will repeat itself 
in this connection 


coats as 


with 


which 
may 
cannot he 


loss 


from 


—— 


Wool Trade Banquet 


turned 


Boston Holds 13th Annual Dinner 
For Members Only 


President Wilcock, who had just re- of 
from Australia and New Zea- 
land, referred brietly and optimistic- 
ally to the world wool situation, his 
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Ginghams a Good Buy 


RICES on fall ginghams made this week 

by the Amoskeag seem certain to guarantee 
a continuance of the steady improvement in 
the distribution of these fabrics which has fea- 
tured recent months. The advance of lc a 
yard over prices named last fall on spring 
goods is practically certain to set the pace for 
the rest of the market, although official an- 
nouncements on the products of other mills, 
both North and South, have not been made as 
this is written. 

In other words, if ginghams as a class do 
not come back into the full vigor of popular 
approval this year it will not be the fault of 
primary market merchandising. Leaders in 
the business are giving an excellent demonstra- 
tion of how to help back to a firm footing 
a type of cotton goods fabric which suffered 
severely during 1923 and 1924 from overpro- 
duction and a temporary style reversal. 

The new fall prices strike the impartial ob- 
server as an example of capable merchandising 
in a market situation which is full of ifs, ands 
and buts. The advance is distinctly moderate. 
From the competitive standpoint it is considered 
too small, if anything. It leaves ginghams just 
as cheap now as they were last fall, compara- 
tive raw material quotations considered, and 
the prices made last fall sent a cold chill down 
the back of mill treasurer 
anything about production costs. 


every who knew 
This week’s advance might have been 1c, 


with no complaints from jobbers or cutters. 


\\ orsted 


Robert P. 


and 


\\ orsted 


Woolen 
Francis, president of the 
American Association of Woolen and 
Manufacturers ; 


Walter P. 
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It might have been as much as 2c, though the 
question of how buyers would have reacted to 
a mark-up of this size is highly debatable. 


At the advance actually made there is hard] 
any doubt that intelligent buyers will operat 
freely and quickly. Capable resident buyer- 
in close touch with the cotton goods market «\ 
not hesitate to acknowledge that mills will lx 
able to sell ail the ginghams they care to a: 
the new quotations. It is a fair assumptio: 
that the quantities they will sell will be limited 
and that it will be possible to work prices uy 
to higher levels, with no disastrous curtailment 
of volume, before many months have passed. 


No one will dispute the fact that they ar 
entitled to higher prices. 

Not the least noteworthy angle of the sma! 
advance put into effect this week is the fact 
that it does not open the way to a resumptio: 
of the private quarrel between two outstanding 
producers which was fundamentally responsibl: 
for the drastic cut of 3c made on spring prices 
shortly after opening 
nounced last fall. 


quotations were an 


As the situation stands now, production has 
apparently been sufficiently curtailed to insur 
consumption of all the well-styled ginghams 
that will be made this year. Their pronounced 
return swing to popular favor will not be 
checked by reasonable moves to work them back 
to a normal profit basis, and there is every as- 
surance that correct pricing will have all the 
careful attention it deserves. 


Spinners: Perkins, 
Trade Association. 
James H. Barnard was chairman 


of the committee of arrangements and 


secretary Boston Wool 


The elite of the wool trade attend- 
ed the 13th Annual 
\\ vol 


which was held in the main dining 


Banauet of the 


Bostan lrade 


\ssociation 
hall of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Wednesday evening, Mar. 4. 
Owing to the tact that attendance was 
limited to bonafide 


less 


members of the 


than 400 persons 
were present which may be compared 


association 


with last year’s banquet when approxi 


mately 1100 ~were One 


limitation of the 


present 
result of the 
privileges of the association has been 
in the large number of applications 
tor membership received and it is 
expected that the association will net 


it least 100 additional members. 


The general character of the meet 
ing was sedate and dignified and of 
considerable The 
was 
editor of the Century 
who spoke forcefully and 
Interestingly on the ‘The New 
Spirit. a1 lieutenant 


governor of the Commonwealth, the 
Honorable 


educational 
speaker ot the 


value. 
chiet evening 
Glenn 


rank, 


lly 
wagacli 


topic 
Business.” The 
Frank G. Allen, was also 
present and made a brief address 
Webb of Philadelphia had 
Uso been invited as a speaker but 
Was unable to be presen John Wil 
association, 
New 
fealand, occupied the usual position 
| head 


Charles | 


cock, president of the 


elected during his absence in 


t the table and introduced the 


spe iker ~ 


introducing the 


speakers 


statements being in part as follows: 
“Just now. the dark 
the sky overcast In 
business. 


and 
our 
\t the same time remember 


clouds are 


somewhat 


there is always a silver lining to every 
cloud. And I really believe, especially 
in view of the strong statistical posi- 
tion of wool, if we only have a little 
patience, keep a stitf upper lip, some 
back bone, our feet warm and do not 
part with our merchandise, unless of 
course we can replace it with a profit, 
that the silver lining will appear in 
the near future.” 

The following factors were seated 
at the head table: H. Leroy Pitkin, 
president of the National Association 


\\ right, vice-president of the Associa- 
tion; George H. Hodgson,  vice- 
president of the Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Co.; H. K. Webb of Philadel- 
phia; John Wilcock, president of the 
Honorable Frank G 
\llen; Glenn Frank, New York, W. 
G. P. Harding, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank; Franklin W. 
Hobbs, president of the Arlington 
Mills; J. J. Nevins, secretary of the 
\merican Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers, Honorable 
W. W. Lufkin, collector of the port 
of Boston; Reuben Windisch, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Wool and 
Textile Nathaniel 


\ssociation ; 


Association:  F. 


Ce LL LL, 
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National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Spring Convention, Wash- 


ington, D. C., 
Knitting Arts 
1925 


Exhibit, 


April 6, 7 and 8, 1925. 
Commercial 


Museum, Philadelphia, April 6-11, 


National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, Annual 
Convention, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, April 8, 1925. 


Cotton 
Orleans, La., 


\merican 


New 


Manufacturers 


Association, 


April 10-11, 1925. 


29th Annual Convention, 


Southern Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, May 11-23, 1925. 


Southern Wholesale Dry Goods 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 12-14, 1925. 
National 


Association, 


Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, 


Convention, Hotel Sinton, 


Annual Meeting, 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 13, 1925. 


First Chemical Equipment Exposition, 
\ssociation, State Armory, Providence, R. I., June 


Society 
June 22-26, 1925. 
Outerwear 


\merican 
City, N. J., 
Knitted 


National Knitted Outerwear 
George, Brooklyn, N. 


Manufacturers 
Annual Meeting and Outing, Sheboygan, Wis 


Association, 
Y., July 9-11, 1925 


Auspices of Chemical Equipment 
22-27, 1925. 


for Testing Materials, 28th Annual Meeting, Atlantic 


Western District, 
. June 25-26, 1925. 
Annual Convention, 


Association, Semi- 


Hotel St. 


Carolinas Exposition, Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 21-Oct. 3, 1925. 


Mayall Bruner had charge of the 
tickets and seating arrangements. The 
Morey Pearl 
tendance 


Orchestra was in at 
and there were 


tions on the Grand Organ. 


also selec 


Japanese Cotton Consumption 

Wasnincton, D. C.—Raw cotton 
consumption in Japan during Decem- 
ber last amounted to 184,000 bales of 
500 Ibs. gross, compared with 175,000 
bales in November and 165,000 bales 
in October, Acting Commercial At 
tache Rhea, at Tokyo, has advised the 
Commerce Department. Total 
sumption from August to December 
inclusive was 819,000 bales, .against 
786,000 in the corresponding 5 
months period of 1923. Consumption 
in 1924 totaled 1,914,000 _ bales. 
against 2,004,000 in 1923. The 
figures are those reported by the 
Japan Cotton Spinners Associatior 
and include about 95% of the total 


con- 


number of spindles in Japan. 


Raw Cotton Movement 
WasHtincton, D. C.—The cott 
movement from Aug. 1 last to Fe 


27. as reported by the Departme: 
of Agriculture, is as follows: 
1925 
Bales 
7, 750, 349 
1, 288, 422 
8,107,615 
1,130, 368 
12, 671, 361 


Port receipts 
Port. stocks 
Interioy eceipts 
Interior stocks 
Into sight 
Northern spinners’ takings 1, 394, 259 
Southern spinners’ takings 3, 060 
World's visible supply of 

cal wo 
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Study of World Wool Supply on January 1, 1925 


Annual “Retention” of Wool as Basis for Annual -Consumption—Indication that World Has as Much Wool as It 
Had at Start of 1921—Europe Has Been Restocking After War-Time Depletion—Sir Arthur 
Goldfinch Overestimates Three-Year World Consumption by Billion Pounds 


By William Goldman* 


Y study was begun in an effort 
to compare the relative stock 
ef wool ahead of the machin- 
ery of the world on Jan. 1, 

25 as compared with Jan. 1, 1921. 

When the war ended in 1918 the 
sritish Government was anxious to get 
ut of business as quickly as_ possible, 
nd as the Government found itself in 
the possession of 2,000,000 bales of wool 
it the end of 1918, and was under con- 
tract to receive all the wools shorn in 
\ustralia and New Zealand until June, 
1920, it was impossible for the British 
Government to go out of the wool busi- 
ness, and therefore an _ organization 
known as the British Australian Wool 
Realization Association was created 
(for brevity called Bawra), and it was 
the function of this organization to dis- 
pose gradually of the supplies of wool 
then on hand, as well as to take the 
wools that were coming along from 
\ustralia and New Zealand up to June, 
1920. 

On Jan. 1, 1921, it was possible, be- 
cause of the published statement show- 
ing how much wool the Bawra_ held. 
and to which could be likewise added 
the accumulations known to exist in 
South America and South Africa, to 
estimate that other than the current clips 
oming along, the stock of old wool in 
first hands at that time was something 
like 1,500,000,000 Ibs. 

Proceeding from the known quantity 
ot old wools then on hand—and_ the 
great bulk of these were still in the 
countries of origin—it was estimated 
that adding together the supplies in the 
United States, those in Europe, and the 
new clips that had just come in the 
Southern Hemisphere, made  approxi- 
mately two years’ supply of wool for the 


world. 
Post-War and Pre-War 


In my study of ‘the situation since, 
| have rather reached the conclusion 
that the supply at that time was a two 
vears’ supply of wool only in terms of 
the reduced post-war production, and 
that if we were to consider it in the light 
of pre-war production of wool and 
present day consumption of wool, it 
was probably 10% short of a two years’ 
supply. 

I must also confess that when I under- 
took to make a statistical study of the 
situation of world wool supplies at this 
time, I viewed the project with con- 
siderable dismay, because I wasn’t under- 
taking to make the usual sort of study 
‘f wool conditions. I was actually in- 
tending to take in inventory of the wool 
ihead of the machinery of the world 
m Jan. 1, 1925. 


Sources of Information 


The only country in the world that 
| know of that has any figures on mill 
msumption as reported to its govern- 
nent is the United States, and it is gen- 
rally assumed that these are about 80% 
complete. The American Woolen Co. 
nd some 20 other mills do not report, 
ind therefore it was impossible to make 
*Willlam Geldman of Cohen Goldman & Ca., 
‘ew York, has revised for our use the accom- 


inying materia] which he took from a_ longer 


ticle written by him which recently appeared 


ially in the Daily News Record of New York. 


a statistical study from the standpoint 
ot figures on consumption. 


But I discovered in my study of the 
situation that there was another way 
of making this survey of world condi- 
tions, and I requested the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 


In the accompanying article 


much woo! in the world on Jan. 1, 1924. 
as we did on Jan. 1, 1921. 
Declining Consumption 
For the vear 1924 the consumption not 
only of this country but of the world 
appears to have declined somewhat as 
against the vear 1923. In this country 


William Goldman elaborates 


his position on the world’s raw wool supply which was the 
subject of his address before the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers 


last December. 


wool lies ahead of the world’s 
year as was on hand Jan. 1, 1921. 
Sir Arthur Goldfinch in his article which appeared in our 
Annual Review number overestimated world consumption in 
three years by a billion pounds. 


Department of Commerce to supply me 
with figures which would make possible 
the only kind of study that would ap- 
proximately show the true situation, and 
I want to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Mr. Pickard and Mr. Wilson of the 
Department of Commerce for _ their 
wholehearted cooperation in giving to me 
almost daily over a period of weeks, 
the statistics required for this study, 
which have been gathered concerning 
every wool using country of the world, 
and without which helpful cooperation 
the paper that I present here would 
have been impossible. 


The Retention of Wool 


My study of the wool situation is 
based on the retention of wool by the 
world. Retention of wool means the 
domestic supply of a country (the wool 
that is grown in that particular country), 
plus its imports, less its exports and re- 
exports. When you get this figure for 
all the countries of the world, and get 
it for a period of years, it gives, sub- 
ject to one adjustment, the approximate 
consumption of all the countries involved, 
and that one adjustment is this, and 
it is an important one. 


It is necessary to known what the 
stock was at the beginning of the period 
and what it was at the end of the 
period. Now, while I haven't been able 
to get these stocks in most cases, I have 
been able to interpret from conditions 
the size of the stocks both at the be- 
ginning and end of the period under 
investigation, and make due allowance 
for the changes in them. 

And even if we didn't have these at 
all, if we had the retentions alone for 
a sufficient number of years, we would 
get an approximation of the world’s 
consumption of wool, one that would 
probably not be more than 5° out of 
the way in either direction. 

In making the study along these lines, 
I ascertain that the world consumed dur- 
ing the three years 1921, 1922 and 1923, 
89% of its annual consumption of 
clothing wools during the pre-war period 
1909-1913, and that, therefore, inasmuch 
as we had lost about 11% in production 
of raw wool, we had approximately as 


In brief his argument is that quite as much 


machinery at the start of this 
He also states his belief that 





the falling off was considerable. Our 
reduction in actual consumption was 86,- 
000,000 Ibs., after allowing for a 62,000,- 
000 Ib. reduction in stocks that took place 
in this country 
Dec. 31, 1924. 

On the other hand, we have had a 
considerable increase in world produc- 
tion of wool in the vear 1924. The 
Australian clip is some 83,000,000 to 
85,000,000 Ibs. greater than it was in 
1924, the United States clip will be from 
16,000,000 to 20,000,000) larger, and 
smaller increases in other countries will 
probably bring the whole increased pro- 
duction up 125,000,000 Ibs. 

It is therefore clear that with the 
falling off of consumption in 1924, and 
the increased production on the other 
hand, we are again all square so far as 
the stock of wool is concerned, and have 
as much wool in the world on Jan. 1, 
1925, as we had on Jan. 1, 1921. 


Less Woolen Goods Used 

Let me, in passing, remark that while 
we consumed 89% % of our pre-war con- 
sumption over the three year period, our 
consumption in the two years 1921 and 
1922 taken together, of goods as dis- 
tinguished from wool, was probably be- 
low 80° of normal, and for the two 
vears 1923 and 1924 taken 
about 100°* of normal. 

Obviously the consumption was larger 
in 1922 than it was in 1921, and in 1923 
than it was in 1924, but the actual con- 
sumption of goods is always at a period 
somewhat later than the consumption of 
wool. 


as between Jan. 1 and 


together 


When I had brought my study to 
the point where I had made a comparison 
based on the retentions of wool for the 
post-war years as against the pre-war 
years, and decided that we had on hand 
slightly more wool on Jan. 1, 1924, than 
we did on Jan. 1, 1921, I realized that 
analysts and_ statisticians might well 
conclusions if I had no 
other basis than a comparison of post- 
war and pre-war retentions of wool. 


question my 


And so I began to think of ways and 
means of proving that it was right, and 
I suddenly hit upon one method that I 
thought would at once put the matter 


beyond dispute, and it was a very sim- 
ple one. 


World Stock Inventory 


I decided to set up a new table, in 
which I wrote down on the debit side 
the world wool production for the vears 
1921, 1922 and 1923, and on the credit 
side the world’s retentions of wool for 
the same three years, making adjust 
ments to cover decrease of United States 
stocks and increase of Europe's stocks 
The result was as follows: 

On the debit side—7,479,203,000 Ibs 

On the credit side—7,496,503,000 Ibs 

In other words, I had taken an in 
ventory of the world’s stock of wool, 
and found a method of checking it back 
and proving beyond question that we had 
as much wool in the world on Jan. 1, 
1925, as we did on Jan. 1, 1921. 


Now if we had just as much wool 
in the world on Jan. 1, 1925, as we did 
on Jan. 1, 1921, and the supply on Jan 
1, 1921, was a normal supply of wool tor 
the world to have, the question would 
naturally minds, why 
should we on the one hand have chucked 
the wool away in 1921, and sold it for 
less than pre-war prices, and why on 
the other hand with just as much wool 
in the world should we have run it back 
to war prices by Jan. 1, 1925? 

In my address to the woolen manu 
facturers on Dec. 3, I said that I longed 
for the powers of a Conan Doyle that 
I might strip the wool situation of its 
camouflage, and I thereupon set about 
trying to explain the situation as it ap 
peared to me from the standpoint ot 
an observer of all factors relating to 
distribution. 

But I hadn’t looked at any statistics 
other than those of production of wool, 
for the reason that in all the years that 
I have been identified with matters re- 
lated to the wool situation, I had never 
been able to get anything but fragment- 
ary and disconnected slants on the gen 
eral situation in wool, and I didn’t be 
lieve that a thorough and complete study 
of the world situation on wool consump- 
tion was possible. 

And now that I have had an oppor 
tunity to delve into these statistics, the 
answer to this mysterious question that | 
have just propounded has been made per- 
fectly clear, even to a layman; and I 
have rather marveled that up to now 
there has been no one in the great wool 
industry of the world who has been 
able to correctly interpret one of the 
most remarkable trade movements known 
to modern commerce. 


arise in your 


We have some great authorities in the 
wool trade. 
erally regarded as the greatest is Sir 
Arthur Goldfinch, the chairman of the 
Bawra, a man who has very 
familiarity with the wool problem. He 
has undoubtedly, perhaps better than 
others, understood certain aspects of the 
great problem; but it is my belief that 
he has failed completely to correctly 
interpret others. 

The Surplus War Made 

When war began in 1914 Germany 
occupied northern France, where the 


bulk of its woolen and worsted ma- 
chinery was located, in the Roubaix 


The one who is quite gen- 


vreat 


(71) 





(1666) 


It likewise took over the entire 
woolen and worsted machinery of bel- 
gium, a large manufacturing country in 
woolen 


district 


textiles. 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Poland, as soon as the blockade become 
effective, were shut off from supplies of 
wool, and therefore when the war ended 
in November, 1918, and we had a 1,300,- 
000,000 Ib. surplus of wool—and by sur 
plus wool we mean old wool other than 
the current clips coming along—an all 
seemed to have so 
ordered the consumption of wool during 
that we should left a 
sufficient quantity of wool in surplus in 
the the world at the | the 
to comfortably and generously re 


the 


wise Providence 


the wat have 


rest of end otf 
Wal 
stock continent of Europe when the 
War Was OveCT. 

And the great problem that has been 
so obscure, and has so deceived the wool 
trades of the world has been the problem 
related to the restocking of Europe with 
this world surplus of wool. While we 
had normal during the 
period of the war, because of the shut 
otf of 


consumed below 


ting Continental Europe from 
England, the United 
the neutrals, had 
itly increased their production during 
which to a 
offset the 


When the war was over and we 


wool 
states 


importations, 
and many of 


TC. 


th 


e war, very considerable 


extent decrease by Europe 
had this 
1,300,000,000 Ibs. as an apparent gain ot 
the period of the war in the supply of 
wool, of which at that 


2, 000.000) hales 


time approx 


imately was held by the 


Bawra 
Three Things Happened 


\nd then three things happened, 
the 
plies began to mount. By 


First, 
war stopped, wool sup 
June 30, 1919, 
over 3,000,000) bales 
the 
Stocks went up because of the 


mmediately 


Bawra’'s stock was 


a against two when war ended 
stoppage 
the 
rand, and Europe wasn't ready to restock 
on. the 

And let m« 
Si 
Bawra, made in 
“The 


\ustria 


of our military requirements on one 
other 

here quote 
Arthur 
1923: 
machinery 
Poland, 
and ot 
for physical reasons, 
did not get into full working order 
1920.” 

Second, 


in the 


Irom a state 


ment of Goldfinch to the 


textile Germany, 


and 


and 


and for financial 


political reasons, Belgium 


northern France, 
until 
late im 


then the boom starting 
spring of 1919, which lasted until 
1920, and we had 
precedented demand during that 
demand that, 


United States, 


’ 


came 


the spring of an un 


VearTr, a 
however, applied to the 
England and to 
neutral that 


involved in 


some ot 
he other nations had not 
the 
more wool 


big 


except 


been war; and we used 


as much or than 


in that vear 
we used in 


those 


our war in all of 


Continent ot 


years 
countries, the 
Lurope 
Phe Slump in 1920 
Phird, 
eginning in May 
in Japan, and some few 
ngland 


then came the slump in 1920, 
in this country, earlier 
months later in 
And from May on we reduced 
ur imports of last 


what 


wool for the 
1920 to 25% oft 


eight 
months ot they 
| in the 


1919 


to slow 


iad been first four months, or in 

And England likewise 
down, and stop taking on 
new wool commitments. And therefore, 
w Jan. 1, 1921, when the period under 
investigation by me begins, in 
he fact that in the vear 1920 we 
managed to get 647,000,000 Ibs. of 


to those 


the veat 


evan 


spite ot 
had 
wool 


sorely tried 


countries of Con 
tinental Europe, the slowing down in our 
own country’s importations, and in the 
importations of England and other neu 


ral countries, in the latter half of 1920, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


probably exceeded what we had turned 
over to the Continent, and we had some- 
what more wool on hand on Jan. 1, 1921, 
than we did in November, 1918, when 
the war ended, because even out of that 
647,000,000 we shipped to Europe in 
1920, a large part was still unconsumed. 
They had to restock. 


Wool Prices Dropped 


\\Vhat happened then is known to all 
The price of wool dropped to 
pre-war prices. Financial in- 
stitutions were no longer prepared to 
support. the markets. The wool 
had to go for what it would bring, and 
whereas other commodities dropped from 
33 1-3 to 40%, wool declined 60 to 75%. 
that fact the trade didn’t 
wool through 1921, and 
although after the stagnation in the 
second half of 1920 there was a revival 
of trade in 1921 in this country, and a 
similar revival in Europe, it still 
throughout the entire year, 
was not until late 1921 that the 
and woolen trades began to take 
courage and buy wool. 
And in 1922 Continental Europe, which 
during the two years 1920 and 1921 had 
taken almost the identical amount of 
wool each year, an average of 655,000,000 
Ibs., at one fell 
1,312,000,000. Ibs. 
Now right here was laid the founda 
for the most 
movement that 
and it 
that explains a 


of us. 
less than 


wool 


In spite of 
load up = on 


was 
very slow 
and it 
Wor i] 


new began to 


swoop swung up to 


thon wool 


misintrepreted 
the 
is this misinterpretation 
part of the 
disappearance of a two 
wool, 


world has ever 
known, 
large mys 
ter1ious vears’ 


supply of because when Europe 
took double the quantity of wool in 1922 
what it had taken in 1920 and 1921, 
experts that Europe had 
actually consumed the bulk of this wool. 
\s a matter of 


Was to 


ovel 
the believed 


fact, what Europe did 
only part of that wool, 
and use a large part of it for restocking 


In other words, it 


consume 


was taken as a 
voir ahead of the machinery. 


reser 


Buying to Restock 
you 


Vow 
clothing, 


distributors of 
out 
then re 
to put ina 
and 
business, he is 
that stock and 
carrying a certain stock as a permanent 
reservoir on which he is going to draw 
tor his 

That is just exactly what Europe did 


m 1922 when it doubled i 
These 


and I, as 
know that if a 
of business temporarily 


man 
and 


20es 
business, he has 
stock of 
though he 
constantly 


sumes 


got 


new merchandise, even 


does a large 


replenishing 


1 
Saies. 


s takings of 


wool ran 


t 
countries, when they 
their takings of wool up as they did in 


1922, didn't 


They 


immediately consume 
bought it to restock. 

The leaders and authorities, however, 
t the wool trade, including Sir Arthur 
Goldfinch, made a wholly inadequate 
allowance to cover this restocking. Let 
me quote from a statement made by him 
in his address to the stockholders of the 
Bawra, delivered in 1923, when he gave 
the figures of the large takings of wool 
by the world, including 
Europe, for the year 1922 

‘The nearest 
made of the 
machinery in 


that 
wool 


Continental 


can be 
passing through the 
omitting Russia and 

And the figures 
gives for each country show that 
he allowed about one-third the amount 
of wool required for this process. 


What Restocking Means 


[ am 


estimate which 


wool 
1922? 
\sia, is as follows 


that he 


assuming that restocking in 
involved only 60% of annual 
consumption instead of 75° as in Amer- 
Ca, The stocks carried by 
dealers and manufacturers in the United 


Europe 


average 


States in the years 1921, 1922 and 1923 
were 74% of annual consumption. And 
therefore, when they took 657,000,000 Ibs. 
more wool in 1922 you must calculate 
that conservatively at least 400,000,000 
lbs. was’ required to restock those six 
countries of Continental Europe (Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia) because it must be 
remembered that in the wool and woolen 
trades there are three agencies to restock 
instead of two, as in the clothing trade. 

The two in the clothing trade are the 
manufacturers, and the retailers. In the 
woolen trade we have to restock the 
wool dealers, the woolen manufacturers, 
and the yarn manufacturers. 

Let me illustrate this whole situation 
by another table. It is a table showing 
the retentions of wool for the whole 
world for the years 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
In 1921 the world took 2,135,000,000 Ibs. 
of wool. In 1922 it took 3,143,000,000 
Ibs., an increase of over 1,000,000,000 
Ibs. In 1923 it dropped back to 2,526,- 
000,000 Ibs., and in 1924 it will undoubt- 
edly be still less. 

Now, doesn't this show at a glance 
the whole situation, how we had re- 
absorbed this surplus wool into the nor- 
mal channels of trade of the world, not 
only to restock Europe but to replenish 
the stocks of those countries that had 
permitted them to run down in 1920 and 
1921, during the period of 
when the wool 


stagnation, 


wasn't consumed ? 


Surplus Not Consumed 


None of that surplus accumulation as 
of Jan. 1, 1921, was consumed. It simply 
ceased to be surplus, and went back into 
the normal channels of trade and of a 
reconstituted world. And all the time 
the wool trade of the world has been 
told by its leaders and its authorities that 
we had consumed the surplus that we 
had at the end of the war, and our cur- 
rent clips as well, therefore 
consuming a great deal more wool than 
we had before the war, and we 
running into a wool famine. 

The Yorkshire 


greatest wool papers of 


and were 


were 
Observer, one of the 
England, in its 
January number this vear, calls attention 
to the fact that reverted to the 
pre “back to the 
That with the sale of the 
last of fhe Bawra wool, which was dis- 
posed of in the spring of 1924, we were 
down to nothing but current clips, as we 
were in the pre-war year. 


we have 
war condition of being 


sheep's hack.” 


Well and good, but there wasn’t any 
talk of a famine then. We don’t have 
to restock Europe again. And if we had 
had a more intelligent interpretation of 
this whole movement, such a 
took place last 
never have been possible. 


rise in 


would 


prices as year 


Goldfinch Goes Astray 

It is that I Arthur 
Goldfinch has gone astray in his analysis 
of certain facts to distribution 
of merchandise. In this same statement 
that he made to the stockholders of the 
Bawra in 1923 he said: 

“As a matter of 
no period of 
when 


here believe Sir 


relating 


there has been 
since the war 
wool passing 
throughout the 
world has been less than a vear’s growth. 
Possibly the consumption fell below that 
level during the worst period of the 
slump, roughly, the first half of 1921, 
but at all other times, however badly 
profits may have compared with the 
boom period, the consumption was some- 
what in excess of the growth of wool 
and was eating into the accumulations of 
the war period.” 

How could he possibly have so con- 
strued the situation? The surplus was 


fact 
12 months 
amount of 
through the machinery 


the 


March 7, 1925 


there for the specific purpose of restock- 
ing Europe. Altogether approximatel) 
700,000,000 Ibs. was used for the pur 
pose, 400,000,000 Ibs. having been devoted 
to that purpose in 1920, but inasmuch as 
I am comparing with the situation as oi 
Jan. 1, 1921, all that I am taking cogni 
zance of is the 400,000,000 Ibs. that was 
used for this purpose after Jan. 1, 1921 


“Wholly Erroneous Conclusion” 


This brings me finally to a statement 
made by Sir Arthur Goldfinch only a 
little more than a month ago, and | 
want if I may to take this up in som 
detail, because it shows to my mind how 
he, great authority that he is, has com: 
to reach a wholly erroneous conclusio: 
as to the consumption of wool, apart 
from the restocking of Europe. 

The statement referred to appeare:| 
in TExTILE Wor.p’s year book published 
Feb. 7, 1925. In it he estimates the ma 
chinery consumption of wool for 1923 
to have been 2,890,000,000 Ibs., and after 
allowing for duplications of 50,000,000) 
Ibs., puts it at 2,840,000,000 Ibs., and 
then lists the countries showing how 
they took the wool. 

His figure is more than 300,000,000 
Ibs. above the actual official figures for 
that year. But having this estimate now 
to put alongside of his estimates for 
1922, I am enabled to compare his figures 
with the official figures for both years 
which I use, and I find that in some 
countries he has used the official figures, 
and his figures are identical with mine: 
but in the majority of countries he has 
used estimates in arriving at his con 
clusions. 

Goldfinch Estimates Vary 

In the case of France and Germany. 
his estimates are under the official 
figures, showing that he made some 
allowance in the case of both of them 
for restocking, but a wholly inadequate 
one. In the case of Germany it was not 
over 20% of what he = should have 
allowed. But in the other countries his 
estimates have been too large, and the) 
are the important countries. 

For example, in the United States he 
estimated the consumption in each year 
at 750,000,000 Ibs., a total of 1,500,000, 
000 Ibs. The official figures for the tw: 
years are 1,272,000,000 lbs. The way he 
probably arrived at this estimate is that 
he took the figures for our fiscal year 
running from July, 1922, to July, 1923, 
when we retained a very large amount 
of wool because of the tariff enactment, 
but actually taking the two calendar 
years, 1922, and 1923, our retentions wer: 
about 636,000,000 Ibs. each year. 

In Spain he has estimated the con 
sumption each year at 150,000,000 Ibs 
whereas the actual figures for the tw 
years together are only 153,000,000 Ibs 
His overestimate in the case of Spai 
was no doubt due to the fact that 
erroneously, Spain's wool production 11 
1921 was reported at 165,000,000. Ibs.. 
when it was only 88,000,000 Ibs. But he 
has continued to use that figure 
later on, when it was well: understood 
that Spain’s production could not have 
been so large. 


Official British Figures 


In England he has estimated the 
sumption f the two 


same 


a 
for years at 1,325, 
000,000 Ibs., whereas the official figurs 
for the two years are 1,198,000,000 Ibs 
In the April, 1924, Bulletin of th 
National Association of Wool Manufa« 
turers reference is made to an artic! 
written by Sir Arthur Goldfinch for the 
January, 1924, number of the Lond 
Times, Trade and Engineering Supple 
ment. In this article Sir Arthur gives 


(Continued on page 159) 
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CONDENSED TEXTILE ITEMS 


Textile Executives to Meet in 


Atlanta 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Operating execu- 
tives of textile mills in Georgia will 
ittend a meeting of the Textile Oper- 
iting Executives of Georgia on Wed- 
nesday, Mar. 18, at the Henry W. 
Brady hotel in Atlanta. 

This organization is composed of 
managers, superintendents and de- 
partment heads of cotton mills, and 
the purpose of the meeting will be the 
discussion of technical mill problems 
relating to textile work. The meet- 
ing will consist of a morning ses- 
sion and an afternoon session with a 
“Dutch” luncheon in the main dining 
room of the hotel at one o’clock. 

William W. Arnold, Jr., general 
superintendent of five of the Fuller 
Ek. Callaway mills, at LaGrange, 
\ilstead and Manchester, is general 
chairman of the organization and 
will preside. Louis L. Jones, secre- 
tary of the Canton Cotton Mills, is 
vice general chairman. 

The morning session will be de- 
voted to a discussion of carding 
problems led by George A. Franklin, 
general superintendent of the Sibley, 
Enterprise and Augusta mills, of 
\ugusta. At the afternoon session 
Frank S. Dennis, manager of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corp., of LaFayette, 
will lead an informal discussion on 
spinning. 

Superintendents and managers from 
mills in Alabama and the Carolinas 
are also expected to be present at the 
meeting, there being an anticipated 
attendance of approximately 200 mill 


men. 
* * * 


Report to Senate on British 
Cotton Growing 


Wasuincton, D. C.—While the 
British Empire Cotton Growing Cor- 
poration is trying to look far into the 
future in encouraging the cultivation 
of cotton throughout the British Em- 
pire there is little danger for many 
years to come that the United States 
may lose its position as the world’s 
largest producer, the Federal Trade 
Commission has reported to the Sen- 
ate in response to Senator Shep- 
pard’s resolution to inquire into the 
development and activities of the 
yritish corporation. 

The increase in foreign production 
seems to afford little ground for ex- 
pecting a decrease in the near future 
in the cotton production of this 
country, the Commission advised. Its 
report expressed the opinion that the 
ritish efforts, if successful, are more 
likely to affect the price of cotton but 
even this doubtless would be slight 
because of the probable increase in 

‘mand for cotton goods. 

Discussing the immediate object of 
\e British corporation to develop the 

itton growing possibilities of the 


Gezira district of the Sudan, the 
Commission reported that the effect 
upon the American cotton growers 
would be slight, since the total area 
in that region is only 1,000,000 acres 
and the prospect is for the develop- 
ment in the near future of only 300,- 
000 acres. Whether or not the en- 
tire area of the Gezira district will 
be put under cultivation depends up- 
on the results of arbitration between 
the Egyptian and British govern- 
ments, the Commission advised. 


* %* * 


N. C. Rejects Bill to Limit 
Labor 

Raveicu, N. C.—The bill limiting 
the working hours of children under 
16 years of age to eight a day was 
killed in the committee of the Gener- 
al Assembly of North Carolina. 


* * * 


Englishmen at Conference on 
Universal Cotton Standards 
MANCHESTER, ENG.—With refer- 
ence to the conference to be held at 
Washington, D. C., on Mar. 9 and 
following days on universal cotton 
standards, the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations will be 
represented by F. Holroyd of Hali- 
fax, the president, and Joseph Wild, 
the chairman of the Wigan and Dis- 
trict Cotton Employers’ Association. 


* *« * 


Ask Textile Instruction in 
Philadelphia Schools 


Representatives of the Philadel- 
phia Textile Manufacturers’ 
ciation, the Board of Public Educa- 
tion, the Stanley Company of 
America and those appointed to an 
independent committee, met recently 
in the home of Mrs. H. Blum, wife 
of president of the Craftex Mills, 
Frankford, to act upon a resolution 
which had been jointly drawn for 
presentation to the Board of Educa- 
tion, requesting that a course in tex- 
tile instruction be included in the cur- 
riculum of public schools in this city. 


Asso- 


Among those in attendance were 
Simon Miller, Jacob Miller & Son 
Co., Wm. F. Read, Jr., Wm. F. Read 
& Co., representing the Philadelphia 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association, 
Jos. W. Randall, of Jos. W. Ran- 
dall & Co., Horace Greenwood, Jr., 
Globe Dye Works, C. W. Carvin, 
Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., 
Herman Mayer, Herman Mayer & 
Co., Mr. and Mrs. Herman Blum, 
Craftex Mills and H. H. Phillips, 
Viscose Co. The Board of Educa- 
tion has displayed sympathy with the 
views of the committee and it is be- 
lieved fair progress has already been 
made in the public schools. 


Rejects 48-Hour 

Women and Minors 
Concorp, N. H.—The New Hamp- 

shire House of Representatives reject- 


Week for 


ed a bill sponsored by Governor John 
G. Winant, to establish a 48-hour 
working week for women and minors 
in industry. The vote was 198 to 153 
against the measure. Governor Win- 
ant, who had made the 48-hour week 
law an important issue in his cam- 
paign, sent a special message to the 
House urging its adoption. In the 
campaign the Democratic party un- 
qualifiedly indorsed the measure in its 
State platform and the Republican 
party, of which Governor Winant is 
a member, while not mentioning the 
matter specifically, adopted an_ in- 
dorsement of the national platform 
approving an eight-hour day. Gov- 
ernor Winant issued a statement in 
which he declared himself deeply 
disappointed in the action of the 


legislators. 
x * * 


Discuss Short Time at British 
Spinners’ Annual Meeting 

MANCHESTER, EnG.—At the annual 
meeting of the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations held at 
the Holdsworth Hall, Manchester, on 
Feb. 20, F. Holroyd, the president, 
replied to the criticisms which had 
been made that the Federation was 
endeavoring to put into operation a 
policy of artificially restricting trade 
for the purpose of bolstering up 
profits. “No better reply could be 
made to this charge,” said Mr. Hol- 
royd, “than to publish, if it were 
possible, the result of the last stock- 
takings of every firm comprising the 
American section. In this connection 
I may mention that in November and 
December last the Short Time Organ- 
ization Committee considerably in- 
creased the working hours, as it was 
felt that such increases were war- 
ranted by the demand for yarns. As 
a matter of fact it was following 
representations made by manufactur- 
ers on the grounds that there was a 
shortage of yarn in certain counts, 
that the Committee decided to increase 
working hours. 


“Other branches of the industry 
can, without let or hindrance from 
the press and public, follow a con- 
tinuous policy of artificially reducing 
production with the object of ensur- 
ing large profits, but immediately the 
spinning section is suspected of a 
mild dose of the particular medicine, 
a general outcry is made. 

“Only recently I read in the news- 
papers that operatives in a certain 
district were becoming restless on the 
score of continuous short time, and 
that recommendations were adopted 
for securing some financial considera- 
tion for operatives. This trade of 
ours requires help badly, and it is not 





in a position to render help. I sin- 
cerely hope that the operatives will 
realize this as it is imperative that 
all connected with the trade must pull 
together. 

“With the present acute shortage 
of labor in the mills I think you will 
agree it is advisable if at all possible 
to retain some form of agreement 
providing for the introduction of male 
labor into cardrooms, but unless the 
Operatives’ Amalgamation enters the 
future negotiations with a disposition 
to meet the requirements of the trade 
I cannot see any other alternative but 
to abrogate the agreement.” 


a a 


Marine Corps Bids 

Bids will be opened at the Philadel- 
phia Depot of the U. S. Marine Corps, 
Broad St. & Washington Ave. on 
Mar. 11 for the following items: 
20,000 yds. crash toweling, 
yds. unbleached muslin, 100,000 yds. 
bobinet and 10,000 yds. unbleached 
flannel, all for Philadelphia delivery. 
On Mar. 16 bids will be opened for a 
number of textile items among which 
are 20,000 yds. unbleached cotton 
drilling, 30-in, 75,000 yds. flannel 
shirting, khaki, 8% ozs. 54-in. and 
20,000 yds. kersey sky blue, 16 ozs. 
54-in., also for delivery at Philadel- 
phia. 


10,000 


* * * 


New Members for Phila. Mfrs’. 


Association 

Seven concerns have been pro- 
posed for active membership in the 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation and four associate mem- 
bers. Those applying for 
membership are: F. A. 
Dye Works, J. R. Kendrick Co., 
manufacturers of elastic hosiery, 
Crown Dye & Finishing Co., Stelle 
Mig. Co., manufacturers of men’s 
wear and Frankford 
Worsted Co., men’s wear and dress 
goods, R. J. Ederer Thread Co., 
spinners of flax, and the Tailor 
Hosiery Co. 

Frank Nelson & Son, power house 
piping, Weinberg & Potsdamer, tex- 
tile chemists, Buchmuller Motor 
Transportation Co., and Collins En- 
gineering 
neers, were proposed for associate 
membership in the association. Prep- 
arations are now under way for the 
semi-annual meeting which will be 
held in May. 


active 
Tomalino 


dress goods, 


Corp., combustion  engi- 


Pawtucket, R. I. Renovation of the 
exterior of the old Slater Mill, which is 
being converted into a textile museum, is 
expected to be completed within the next 
two months and it will then look exactly 
as it did when erected by Samuel Slater. 
The addition that was built to the old 
structure in 1886 will be torn down and a 
small building, to house the heating ap- 
paratus, erected 20 feet from the mill. 
\ number of antiques have already been 
donated for the museum. 
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American Woolen Annual 


Many Questions About Company’s 
Conduct Answered by Pres. Pierce 
\meri- 


lhe annual meeting of the 


was held Tuesday of 


Hotel 


Outside of 


\\ oolen Co 
veek at the Kimball, 


Mass. 


officers and declaration of 


ing field, the 


tion ot 


‘rred stock dividend, the meeting 


sted of questions propounded 


the minor stockholders 


me ot 


and answered by President 


Elected 


1 
of tne 


Officers 


the conclusion 


stock 


meeting, at which Henry P 
I-dington 
board 


l 


and Frederick B 


were elected as directors, the 
rectors met and elected the fo 
the 
Andrew G. Pierce; 
vice-] Krank H. 


second vice-president, Wheaton Kit 


officers for current vear: 


resident first 
resident, Carpenter ; 
tredge; third vice-president, Parry C 
; secretary and treasurer, W 
H. Dwelle. Willard A. Currier was 
elected Ist assistant treasurer; Ar- 
thur FP. Pousland, 2nd assistant; 
Charles A. Hardy, 3rd assistant and 
lames G. Hill, 4th assistant. Freder- 
ick G. Sherman was named assistant 
clerk. The executive committee con- 
sists of President Pierce, chairman, 
Frederick R. Edington and Wheaton 
Kittredge. Parry C. Wiggin was re- 
elected comptroller. 

The report of the president was 
submitted and approved and a quar- 
terly dividend of 134 percent, payable 
\pril 15, was declared It was 
icknowledged that this dividend is to 
he paid from surplus. 


Rumors Denied 

Mr. Pierce was kept busy denying 
rumors of various kinds regarding 
the future of the company. He re- 
fused to listen to any criticisms of 
former President Wood but stated 
that certain changes would be made 
in the conduct of the company’s 
affairs. Mr. Pierce declared that as 
soon as possible the American Woolen 
Co. of New York will be owned di- 
rectly by the company, without trus- 
teeship, as in the past. He denied 
that any investigation of the company 
had been undertaken by- bankers, 
declaring that this not 
only for himself but for the rest of 
the board as well. In reference to 
farm land owned by the company, 
Mr. Pierce told the stockholders that 
the American Woolen Co. would not 
be in the farm business very long. 
It would, however, take some time to 
liquidate these holdings. 


denial was 


‘he president also declared that the 
company had paid $500,000 for the 
“Slater Mills at Webster, now known 
Webster Mills of the Com- 
The company had capitalized 


these mills for $2,000,000 and has en 


as the 


pany. 


lorsed notes amounting to $5,500,000 
against the property. He _ further 
stated that although the deficit 
Shawsheen Mills at the end of 
Tune, 1924 amounted to over $850.- 
000, they were now making money, 


on 


tne 
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TEXTILE BALANCE OF TRADE 


January, 

EXPORTS 1925 
Manuiactures of: 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Rayon 

Flax, hemp. ramie, etc. 


. 177,380 
376,450 
053, 968 
704,013 
581.865 

5.893 


Total exports 676 


IMPORTS 
Manufactures of: 
Cotton 
Wool 
Silk 
Rayon 
Flax, hemp, ramie, etc. 


Total Imports 
Excess of Imports 
Exports 


over 


the turn coming at the latter part of 
1GQ24. 
Too Much Machinery ? 

While admitting that the company 
now has more mills and more machin- 
ery than might be advisable he con- 
tended that if business picks up as 
it should “we won't have a bit too 
much.” With regard to the rent of 
headquarters in Boston and Shaw- 
sheen he intimated that offices at the 
latter point meant a loss to the com- 
pany. “I want to tell you” he said, 
speaking of outside activies of the 
company, “that I am trying to work 
out a system to liquidate these hold- 
ings to the best advantage of the 
company. I may not be able to do it 
myself but hope to make a start on it. 
Give the present management time 
to clean up and a great many of the 
things which you stockholders think 


$24,316,741 


$12,523,637 


7 months 
ending 
January, 
1924 


7 months 

ending 

January, 
1925 


January, 
1924 


$9,256,105 $84,266,626 $74,596,264 
586,574 3,110,410 5,311,051 
1,025,874 8,404,924 6,401,632 
429,737 4,910,324 3,295 , 836 
494,724 7,377,183 7,739,094 

, 793, 069 , 467 877 


014 343, 


$7,591, 
3,725,147 
2,813,447 

599 , 305 
9,587,091 


751 ,294,356 $54,184,465 


> 
,822,288 32,563,418 
,865,117 26,433,183 
, 116,278 5,478,899 
,616,358 64,411,797 


,714,397 $183,071, 762 


.644,930 $85, 


should not be indulged in will be rec 
tified.” 

Mr. Pierce denied the charge that 
Mr. Wood had exploited the company 
for personal gain. He stated 
that while his salary had been a 
large one, it was based on a commis- 
sion based on the sales of the com- 
pany and for business reasons refused 
to disclose the figures. At the present 
time, he stated, the president has no 
salary, but declared his belief that the 
basis of a commission on sales to 
determine the amount of this salary 
was wrong and should be eliminated. 
In the future, Mr. Pierce said, the 
president will be paid a straight sal- 
ary but the amount has not been 
determined. 

The stockholders voted to amend 
the bylaws of the company, provid- 
ing that the annual stockholders’ 


his 


TEXTILE MARKETS IN BRIEF 


Cotton Markets: 


Advance in raw cotton has apparently 


removed possibility of cheaper cotton during first half year, 
and has resulted in good business on many classes of staple 
finished goods; buyers expected to operate quickly and freely on 
fall ginghams at 1c advance, and full distribution of present 
production seems assured; print cloth prices up with cotton, but 
business is not large; sheetings firmer, but quotably unchanged. 
Carded yarns advanced by spinners, though actual orders con- 


tinue disappointing. 


Wool Markets: Women’s wear fabrics for fall in Dept. 4 of 
the American Woolen Co. will be opened next Tuesday. Before 
the month closes most other mills will have taken similar action. 
New fabrics may be seen because there is talk of overproduc- 


tion on the established lines such as flannels. 


Men’s wear 


opening is complete with high colors the center of interest and 
cheviots established. Woolens as a class hold their lead over 
worsteds. More worsted yarn inquiries; spinners prices lowered 


slightly ; knitting demand small. 


Knit Goods Markets: All branches quiet; all-fibre hosiery is 
firmer, though some lines have not been advanced; novelties 
dominate the hosiery business more and more each week. 
Underwear entirely featureless, with small-lot duplicate orders 
on light-weights continuing the principal activity. Fair buying 
of bathing suits for quick delivery; staple sweaters slow and 


novelties spotty. 


Silk Markets: Silk trade in excellent position with stocks 
of finished goods, made up in anticipation of active spring season, 
practically all sold. Production geared up to high rate but mills 


still having difficulties in filling orders. 


Demand for prints 


continues unabated. Confidence in prices indicated by jobbers’ 
large contracts for second quarter delivery. Manufacturers 
took advantage of dip in raw silk to place considerable business. 
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meeting be held on the fourth Tues 
day of March in each year instea 
of the first Tuesday. This will a 
low the reports of the suwhsidiar 
companies to be included with tl 
annual report of the parent organiz: 
tion. pian saa 
Pertinent Spinning Querie- 
Questionnaire for Spinners Di 
vision of Southern Assn. 

lhe following questionnaire for t] 
Spinners the Souther 
Textile which meets 
the Chamber of Commerce, Char 
lotte, N. C., Mar. 13 has been ser 
out by the Chairman, Carl H. Harris 
Inman (S. C.) Mills: 

1. Why is it that the English Spi: 
ners can run with considerable highs 
relative humidity than we can withx 
experiencing the resultant ill effects 
lapping up, rusting rings, etc. ? 

2. What relative humidi: 
have you found gives you best results 

3. What outside shape and size bobbi 
will give best results for spimning 3 
warp yarn, filling build with 1354” rine 

4. Does it increase breaking strengt! 
to spin warp yarn with filling build ? 

5. Will you have less high bobbins ii 
they are constructed to go further dow: 
on the shoulder of the spindle than i 
the customary practice? 

6. What flange ring would you speci) 
if renewing for 30s warp? 

7. In an effort to improve the running 
of 42s filling spun from 1” cotton which 
would be the best from a mill stand 
point, to change a 7” travis to 6”, raise 
the spindle rail 1” and buy a 1” shorter 
bobbin. Or increase the diameter of the 
present bobbin 1%” 

8. Will increasing the diameter of th¢ 
bobbin %” help the running of the spin 
ning as much as reducing the size oi 
the ring 1%”? 

9. Do your bolsters wear more on one 
side with the tape drive than with the 
band drive? 

10. Do you know of any treatment fo: 
bands that will increase their life? 

11. If you were renewing spindles on 
30s and 40s would you specify clutch or 
plain spindles. Why? 

2. What spindle speed would you rec 
ommend for 30s warp filling build mad 
from 1” cotton? For 40s filling? 

13. Is there any advantage to a light 
unweighted middle roll on medium 
counts made from around 1” cotton? 

14. Will the crossing of the roving 
between the middle and back roll effect 
the running of the work to any extent 

15. How much pressure should wi 
have on the different rolls for 30s and 
40s yarn made from 1” cotton to get 
the best possible break and evenness ? 

16. What advantages can be derived 
from ball bearing top rolls? 

17. Have you been able to run a r 
duced spindle speed with tape drive ? 

18. Have you had any experience wit! 
the new O flange ring? 

19. Will a long draft cause more vari 
ation in numbers than a short draft? 

20. What method of changing gears 
used in your mill to keep the weight 
the finished product right? 

21. Will putting more than just enoug 
twist in roving to keep it from stretc! 
ing when pulling off*help the runni 
of spinning? 

22. What is the biggest 
gouts and slugs in yarn? 

23. What are the biggest things 
have done in the spinning room duri: 
the last vear to reduce the variation 


Division of 
Association 


degree of 


causes 











~ Tl TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 





a LTHOUGH the increase in unfilled orders for cotton, wool and The manufacturing margin on cotton yarns and cloths was grossly 
" A silk manufactures continues of moderate volume from week to inadequate prior to - latest advance in raw cotton values, and if the 
. week, it is steady and general and as compared with the aggre- latter is maintained or enhanced a substantial advance in prices of its 

vate volume of unfilled orders on January 1 or December 1 the increase manufactures will be euncek Some mills have been increasing produc- 
be is substantial. It is reflected accurately in a marked increased in the tion too rapidly, but the majority have been operating strictly on an 


consumptien of cotton, wool and silk, but as reflected in selling prices order basis and have been buying cotton in the same manner. 

Dj and compared with raw material costs and total conversion costs it is ‘There has been much less anticipation of raw material needs by the 
decidedly unsatisfactory to producers. The margin between raw mills than usual, and this means that they will be in a good apes to 

material prices and selling prices of their manufactures is but little more take advantage of any decline, and also to resist any permanent advan 

satisfactory to producers than it was prior to the recent moderate Fundamentals of the general business situation are 






























































as strong as at 
- declines in wool and silk, and both classes of textiles will remain safe any time since the upward movement started, and there has been a 
*. . . . - aS ° ° 2 | ° 
buys even if there should be another unexpected decline in raw material further increase in farmer buying power that should expand the distri- 
m prices equal to that which has already taken place. bution of textiles more than that of most other manufactures. 
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of Lawrence & 
commission mer- 
and vice-commo 
Yacht Club, is 
Norway the latter 
month where he will inspect 
“Advance” which 1s 
country after designs 


Lawrence, 
2 OK ds 
Mass., 


Eastern 


Ci mpany, dry 


Boston, 
the 
planning to sail for 
part of the 


cl ints, 


dore o1 


schooner 


his new 
built in that 


\merican firm 


eng 
by an 

\lexander Long, president of — the 
Cotton Mills, 
has been appointed to serve on 
endowment fund 
the drive by the American Legion tor 
approximately $35,000, which will go to 
fund of $5,000,000 for the 
disabled and widows 


ind orphans of 


\ragon-Daldwin Chester, 
Sl 


the state committee im 


a proposed 
relief of veterans 


veterans 


Arthur 


Stanley 


Wheelock, president of the 
Woolen Co., Mass., 
has been elected president of the Black 
National bank of that town to 

the late William E. Hayward, 
president of the Schuster Woolen Co., 
East Douglas, Mass. William L. Hay 
ward, president of the Hayward Woolen 
East Douglas, Mass., succeeded Mr 
Wheelock as vice president. 


Uxbridge, 


stone 


succeed 


Co., 


Calvin D. Paige, for many years presi 
dent of the former Central Mills Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., retired from Con 
gress on March 4 after serving 12 con 
secutive years as representative from the 
Third Massachusetts District. 


Edwin Farnham Greene, treasurer of 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and Mrs. 
Greene, sailed from New York City last 
week for Italy. 


Charles Harding of Harding, Tilton & 
Company, dry 
Boston, 


goods commission 
Mass., has been at 
Palm Beach, 


mer- 
his 
Fla., 


chants, 
winter residence in 


for several weeks. 


Harry F. Warner, formerly president 
ot the Warner Underwear Co., Reading, 
Pa., has engaged in the coal 
following disposal of his mill. 


business, 


Spencer Borden, Jr., treasurer of the 
Fall River (Mass.) Bleachery, and rear 
commodore of the Yacht Club, 
Marblehead, Mass., purchased the 
famous racing “Ingomar,” 
which won the Astor cup for schooners 
in 1903. 
overhauled and comfortably 


Eastern 
has 


schooner 
The boat has been completely 
fitted up 


the 
who 


Delano, 
Mills, Fall 
given an extended leave ot 
the winter on account of ill 
health, is reported as greatly improved 
under the warm climate of Southern 
California and is said to be contemplat- 


George 
Bourne 


treasurer ot 
River, Mass., 
was absence 


early in 


ing returning early 


H. Y. Mac 
Fonda (N. Y.) 


Feb. 25 for 


in the spring. 
Neil, 
Glove Lining Co., 
a cruise of the West 
include visits to 
American ports 


the 
sailed 
Indies 


treasurer ot 


which will 


South 


principal 


S. Milliken, agent-emeritus of 
Nashua (N. H.) Manufacturing 
Company and a member of the New 
Hampshire state legislature, was largely 
responsible for the defeat in the lower 
house of that last week of a bill 
designed to reduce legal weekly working 
hours i factories from 54 to 48 hours 


Roscoe 
the 


state 
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George H. Howard, of the law firm of 
Simpson, Thatcher & Bartlett, has been 
director of the All-Russian 
Syndicate, Inc., New York, to 
Thomas D. Thatcher, who has 
been appointed a judge of the United 
States District Court for the Southern 


New York 


elected a 
Textile 


succeed 


[istrict of 


the well known 
Summer Street 
[-urope, accom 


Vincent P. Roberts, 
wool importer of 232 


who has been touring 
wife 
from Havre, March 18. 
the Holy Land, Italy, 


Holland have been visited 


panied by his and younger son, 


sailed for home 
In addition to 


Germany and 


Earle Mauldin, of Greenville, S. C., 
resigned his position with J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., engineers, effective March 1, to 
become vice-president and general man- 
ager of the firm of W. M. Welch, Inc., 
general contractors, with offices at 508 
Woodside building, Greenville. Mr. 
Mauldin has been connected in various 
capacities for 19 years with the firm 
ot J. E. Sirrine & Co. He is an as- 
sociate member of A. S. M. E. and A. 
a Loe the last three tex- 
tile machinery shows in Greenville, Mr. 
Mauldin has acted as executive manager 
of the Southern Textile Exposition at 
Textile Hall. He is widely known 
among southern mill executives as a 
successful engineer. 


During 


Michael F. Dunn, treasurer and man- 
ager of the Rodney Wallace Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has been elected a director 
for two years of the Fitchburg Chamber 
of Commerce. 


E. Benjamin Armstrong, agent for the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., spoke on “\WWhat the Purchasing 
Agent Can Do for the Woolen Manu- 
facturers” at the recent dinner meeting 
of the Worcester County (Mass.) Pur 
chasing Agents Association. 


Roger Pierce, vice-president of the 
New England Trust Co., Boston, has 
heen added to the list of directors of 
the Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, 
\Mlass. Other directors chosen at the 
annual meeting are William Whitman, 
I. Tucker Burr, William W. Coriell, 
Livingston Davis, William B. Gardner, 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Robert \. 
Charles W. Leonard, E. 
and Malcolm D. Whitman. 


were 


Lee- 
Kent 
All 


son, 
Swit 


otheers reelected. 


Among the prominent Philadelphians 
well known in the textile industry re- 
cently visiting Fla., 
Henry C. Legge, of Percy A. Legge; 
H. W. Butterworth, Jr., of H. W. But- 
terworth & Sons Co., and John Bromley 
of John Bromley & Sons, Inc. 


J. H. Daingerfield, Gastonia Cotton 
Yarn Co., Philadelphia, one of the lead 
ing trap shooters in this vicinity, was 
tied for second place in a match held 
at the Quaker City Gun Club, Feb. 23. 


Belleair, were 


William O. Aldrich, superintendent of 
the Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., left on Feb. 28 for a trip to 
Pinehurst, N. C., after which he will 
visit the corporation's Southern office in 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. Williams has been appointed 
superintendent of the Panola Cotton 


Mills, Greenwood, S. C., 
Westmoreland. 


to succeed J. 


William Douglas, superintendent of 
the Adams Mfg. Co., Shelton, Conn., 
has resigned his position with that com- 
pany. 


Thomas Rider has accepted an execu- 
tive position with M. Waterbury & Sons 
Co., felt manufacturers, Oriskany, N. 
Y., after resigning as superintendent of 
the finishing department of Finch, Pruyn 
& Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


B. J. Murphy, formerly agent of the 
Ramshead Yarn Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as superintendent of the 
Edgeworth Mills, Worcester, Mass. 


T. B. Reynolds is now superintendent 
of the plant of the Wellman Cotton 
Mill Co., which recently resumed opera- 
tions after a long idleness. 


William C. Melcher, superintendent 
of the Bally (Pa.) Ribbon Mills, Inc., 
and Miss Gertrude Lee, of Chester, Pa., 
formerly of the staff of the Miseri- 
cordia Hospital, Philadelphia, were mar- 
ried recently at Chester by Rev. Charles 
J. Melcher, of Villa Nova, brother of 
the bridegroom. The couple will live 
at Bally, after a wedding trip to Wash- 
ington and the South. 


Theodore Froehlich has taken a_ po- 
sition as superintendent of the Kutz- 
town, Pa., mill of the Amalgamated Silk 
Corp., succeeding Charles W. Moyer, 
resigned. Mr. Froehlich was formerly 
connected with the Schwarzenbach-Hu- 
ber Co., at Bayonne, N. J. 


J. L. Kaneer, superintendent of the 
Millis Cotten Mills, Inc., High Point, 
N. C., was married Feb. 28, to Miss Fay 
Horney, of that city. The couple are 
spending their honeymoon in New York 
and other eastern 


C. H. Lockman has succeeded N. J. 
James as superintendent of the Henri- 
etta Mills No. 2, Caroleen, N. C. Mr. 
Lockman was formerly connected with 
the Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Ine., 
Union, S. C. 


cities. 


The Greenville (S. C.) Textile Club, 


of which the superintendents and over- ° 


seers of mills near Greenville are mem- 
bers, held its monthly dinner and_ busi- 
ness meeting on the evening of March 
27 at the Parker High School. W. D. 
League, president of the club, presided 
over the session. C. W. McSwain ot 
the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., and H. B. 
Jones of the Union Bleachery spoke on 
technical subjects. J. A. Jackson of 
Brandon Mills made a memorial address 
outlining the life of the late T. M. Ben- 
nett of Brandon Mills. The Hawaiian 
band, a new musical organization from 
the Dunean Mills’ community, furnished 
the music for the occasion. President 
League appointed the following commit- 
tee chairmen to serve for a year: W. 
H. Moseley, program; J. A. 
health and happiness; J. D. 
reception; and L. 
ment. 


Jackson, 
‘ Whitmire, 
P. Hollis, entertain- 


J. A. Short, assistant superintendent 
of the Altavista (Va.) Cotton Mills, has 
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resigned that position and has been sux 
ceeded by J. T. Copeland. 


M. Glennon has taken the position a 
assistant superintendent and designer jo: 
the Chambersburg (Pa.) Woolen Mills 


Mr. Glennon comes from Springfiel 
Mass. 


H. C. Weymouth, overseer of spinning 
for the Riverina Mills (America: 
Woolen Co.) Medford, Mass., has re 


signed. 


Albert Ainley has accepted the pos 
tion as overseer of weaving for tl 
Northboro ( Mass.) Woolen Mills. 

J. A. Norris is now overseer of spoo 
ing in the Loray Division of the Mai 
ville-Tenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


W. G. Cash, overseer of spinning i: 
Mill No. 3 of the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, 
Grittin, Ga., has resigned that positior 


Robert Walshaw has accepted the posi 
tion as overseer of dyeing for th 
Lincoln (Me.) Woolen Mills. Mr. Wal 
shaw formerly worked at Claremont, ‘N 


H. 


John Arnold has returned to his former 


position as overseer of carding in the 
Ensign Cotton Mill, Forsyth, Ga. 


James Quinn has taken the position as 
overseer of spinning for the Beacon 
Woolen Co., Enfield, Mass. Mr. Quinn 
comes from Millbury, Mass. 


FE. M. Miller has resigned as overseer 
of spinning in the Aldora Mills, Barnes 
ville, Ga., to accept a similar position 
in the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


John H. Scully, overseer of weaving 
for the Northboro (Mass.) Woolen 
Mills has resigned his position with that 
company to accept a similar one with 
the McCurn Yarn Mills, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Arthur Hubert has taken the position 
as overseer of finishing for the Dart 
mouth Woolen Mills, Claremont, N. H. 
Mr. Hubert comes from Keene, N. H. 


W. E. Scott, who resigned as super 
intendent of weaving at the McCleary 
Wallin & Crouse branch of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. \ 
has embarked in the grocery busines 
at Hagaman. 


G. M. Farell has been promoted to th 
position of overseer of winding, slash 
ing and drawing-in at the Morven Cot 
ton Mills, Inc., Durham, N. C. 


R. C. Johnson, overseer of the clot! 
room of the Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus 
Ga., has resigned. 


W. F. Ballard has taken a position as 
overseer of carding for the Pinkn 
Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


The annual gathering of the oversee: 
and second hands of the cotton mills « 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co. took place Wedn« 
day evening, March 4, in the recreati 
hall in Thorndike, Mass. The mills re 
resented included the Otis Co. of War 
the Cordis Mills of Millbury, Wart 
Cotton Mills of West Warren, Palm 
Mills of Three Rivers, Boston Du 
Co. of Bondsville and the Thorndike ( 
of Thorndike. There was an entertai 
ment, followed by a bowling contest. 
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suc 
la 
for 
(ills 
rel: 
ning 
os S a general rule, the question 
" as to whether the purification 
of lubricating oils will pay or 
pos not, depends to a large extent 
” upon the rate at which contamination 
occurs and the necessity for using 
pool mure, uncontaminated lubricants. If 
Mat t is cheaper to purchase compara- 
tively low grade oils, such as the 
g it moderately priced black and red oils, 
Mills, throwing these away at periodic in- 
tor tervals as they drip through, or are 
posi drained from the bearings, then oil 
the purification is an extravagant refine- 
Wal ment, unwarranted by the lubricating 
t, 'N requirements of the equipment in- 
volved. 
rmer On the other hand, if not only for 
1 the the sake of insuring efficient, con- 
on as 
eacon 
Juinn 
orseet 
arnes 
sition 
1, Ga. 
aving 
oolen 
h that 
with 
cester, 
sition 
Dart 
N. H. 
}.. 
super 
cleary 
ohawk 
N. 3 
asiness Fig. 1. Sectional Detail of Typical Cen. 
trifugal Purifier 
to th ‘ ~ 
me tinuous operation, but also of protect- 
= Ce ing certain of the products in their 
passage through the mill, it is advis- 
; thle to use as clean, uncontaminated 
> clot ils as possible, then the purification 
umbus ‘i these latter is a decided adjunct to 
economical production. 
a. Prevents Wear and Damage 
In the textile mill these two phases 
operation require consideration in 
ersee! that they are both so vitally a part of 
uills efficient production. Wherever steam 
edn wer is involved, that is, wherever 
ag the mill operates its own engine room 
Wat r the purpose of generating elec- 
Nart ity or driving productive ma- 
Palmer nery, engine oil purification be- 
1 Du nes one of the salient points of 
ike ( ration. Likewise, in the mill itself, 
tertal s}indle, loom and knitting oils should 


test. 
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Effected—Description of Systems 
By Allen F. Brewer 


be given equal attention, for just as 
they will tend to become laden with 
dust, dirt and other foreign matter, 


chine operator will have a desire to 
vossip with his neighbor overly long. 
Then of expensive 


several yards 


This is the third of a series of articles dealing with lubrica- 


tion problems of textile mills. 


The first two articles appeared 
in the December 6, 1924, and the January 3, 1925, issues. 


The 


present discussion takes up the reclamation of oils, consider- 


ing the subject from the angles of lubrication economy and 


protection to machine wearing parts. 


Further articles in this 


series by Mr. Brewer will discuss lubricating equipment and 
methods to be employed in various mill departments. 


. 





so will they tend to drip, splash or be 
thrown onto the material. 

In general, the oil purifier has been 
regarded by most of us as a distinct 
adjunct of the power plant. That 
pure uncontaminated oils are needed 
for turbines, oil engines 
steam engine bearings, undis- 
puted fact. An engine room today 
without some form of purifier is in 
reality years behind the times, and the 


our and 
is an 


management is certainly paying for 
this neglect in the form of upkeep 
and maintenance costs. But the idea 


of purifying oils used in many indus- 
tries productive machinery 
strange to say, been conspicious by 
its Perhaps this has been 
largely due to the nature of the bear- 
ing surfaces involved, the relatively 
low volume of oil required for their 
lubrication, and the extravagant 
lief that it was cheaper to throw away 
any used oils, replacing them with 
new products which often cost quite 
as much as the best steam turbine oil 
on the market today. 

At any rate, such operation does 
not work to the best interests of thx 
product, the machine and the pocket- 
book. Therefore, it would certainly 
seem logical to look into this matter 
of oil purification in the mill itself, 
from the dual point of view of not 
only attaining better and cheaper 
lubrication, but also of protecting the 
goods as far as possible against the 
occurrence of oil spots which often 
are so evident as’ to make abnormal 
waste or the run of seconds a costly 
necessity. 


on has, 


absence. 


be- 


It is not enough to merely set up 
guards against splashed or dripped 
lubricants; nor to see that the opera- 
tors wipe these latter up promptly 
when thev occur. Sooner or later, a 
guard will be misplaced, or the ma 


goods will very likely suffer. Far 
better would it be to provide means 
of draining all oil receptacles period- 
ically, substituting new or purified oil 
in turn, and passing the contaminated 
drainings through a purifier or filter. 
Were this done at regular and fre- 
quent intervals, the possibility of car- 
matter, dust dirt 
In excess be 


bonaceous and 


would 


ac- 
cumulating 
In 


re- 
such a 
all 


guides, 


with 
substituted 
such as 

which involved 
practically a total loss to the lubricant 
after it had once passed through the 
machine, the maximum protection of 
the 


mote. combination 


plan, were greas« on 
hearing surfaces, 


slides, cams, etc., 


insured. 
What Purification Comprises 
In view of the possible benefits to 
be gained in the textile mill by more 
careful attention to the purification 
of lubricating oils, it will certainly be 
interest to look further 
matter, not only from the viewpoint 
of what it comprises, but also, how it 
effected. In the 
purification was essentially 
to turbine and engine oils. 


gC ods would be 


of into this 


is beginning, oil 
confined 
Research 
and experimental work had been in 
dicative of the fact that it per- 
fectly possible to bring certain grades 
mineral lubricating back to 
their original state of purity by care- 
ful cleansing and purification. So it 
was quite natural that the results of 
such experiments should be extended 
to every-day operation. 
plant the consumer 
high grade lubricants, and these latter 
lent themselves most readily to purifi 


Was 


of oils 


The power 


was heaviest of 


cation. Therefore they received the 
most consideration. In part this was 
due to the fact that on power 


nlant machinery, flood lubrication was 


also 


becoming the standard of operation 
The purpose of flood lubrication is 
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Standardization of Textile Mill Lubrication 


Reclamation of Lubricants—A Paying Proposition, Not Only from Viewpoint of Oil Saving, but Also as a Matter 
of Protection to Machine Wearing Parts—What Oil Purification Consists of and How It Is 


and to 
from the bearings. 
interferred with 
in the event of the oil carrying any 
appreciable volume of foreign matter, 
for the reason that this latter in the 
form of water, dust, dirt, oxidized 
oil and acidity ultimately leads to the 
formation of emulsions and sludges, 
which not only clog up the oil pas- 
sages but tend to break the lubrica- 
ting film and otherwise defeat the ob- 
ject in view. So their removal is a 
practical necessity. 

In general, the cleansing of lubri- 
cating oils is identical with purifica- 
tion or their separation from foreign 
matter. To attain the desired end, 
impurities may be removed either by 


two-fold: 1. e., lubricate 
heat 


Both are seriously 


to 


carry away 





Fig. 2. 


Cut-Away 
Filter: 
Filters at Right 


View of a Modern Oil 
Precipitation Trays at Left: 


taking advantage of the existent dif- 
ference in specific gravities, the use 
oft 
tion of centrifugal force 
of 
comparative 


some filtering medium, or the ac- 
While any 
these can be used alone with 


general, 


one 
satisfaction, in 
filtration and precipitation are com- 
bined in the In 
this latter very 
used 


machine. 
be 


conjunction 


one turn 


can often effec- 
in 
centrifugal purifier. 

\ll commensurate 
with the time element, that it not 


fair to attempt to make any compari 


tively with a 


are so effective 


iS 


son as to their relative value. As can 
be appreciated, precipitation will, as 
t rule, take the longest for this 


reason; it is combined with filtration. 
By heating the oil, to a certain extent, 
the precipitation of the 
particles of 


preliminary 


larger foreign matter is 
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Togan applies to building the same efhciency 
and labor- saving methods that you employ in 
vour plant. 


ibe attrac Togan homes are practically completed at the 
an be worked out to iactory. Cutting, fitting, and much actual con- 

struction are accomplished with the aid of spe- 
cial machinery which reduces labor costs and 
eliminates waste. Every detail, from design to 
the erection of the finished buildings on your 
property, is handled with the great economy 
made possible by highly developed standardiza- 
tion. 


In addition to 


homes, the Togan 


| 
| 


plant manufactures 

warehouses and lLabor costs are a very large item in building. 
many other types of By cutting them to a minimum, Togan can offer 
buildings suitable vou fine buildings, constructed of the best of ma- 
terials, at savings that will surprise you. Write 
today for full information. 


TOCAN - STILES - Ine. 


Industrial Homes Department 
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effected in a relatively short space of 
‘ime. The oil can then be passed to 
the filters, where the time element is 
relatively unimportant, and purifica- 
tion completed by the removal of the 
lighter impurities. The efficiency of 
filtration will of course depend upon 
the fineness or porosity of the filter- 
ng medium. This latter may be 
either a fabric or some form of wire 
mesh. 


Extent of Purification 


The extent to which an oil should 
purified must of course be taken 
into consideration when deciding upon 
the fineness of the filtering medium 
and the rate at which the oil is to be 
passed through the machine. It 
should be borne in mind that perfect 
separation is not necessary. Any oil, 
after it has been in service but a few 
hours, will have become contaminated 
to a certain extent. Research has 
proven that this is not dangerous or 
objectionable just so long as the per- 
centage of impurities is not allowed 
to rise abnormally. So it is generally 
‘ustomary to use the oil purifier as 
i means of keeping the impurity con- 
tent within a recognized safe limit, 
rather than as a complete eliminator 
i foreign matter from the oil. 

While filtration is apparently the 

ore effective means of purification, 
lue to the speed at which it can be 
carried on, we must remember that 
very often certain impurities will be 
so fine as to preclude their complete 
removal by the filter. Such impuri- 
ties may be of sufficiently higher spe- 
cific gravity than the oil to insure 
etfective precipitation. Therefore this 
latter should not be slurred over too 
rapidly in the belief that it is rela- 
tively unimportant. 

But filtration is by no means an 
absolutely necessary adjunct to pre- 
cipitation. Centrifugal force can be 
very readily adapted to bring about 
the same results. In other words, as 

means of separating substances of 
different specific gravities, centri- 
iugal force expedites the action of 
gravity very materially. Of course, 
this is to be expected by virtue of the 
greater force involved. As a result, 
applied to the purification of lubricat- 
ing oils, centrifugal 

sitive separation 


force effects a 
from. contamina- 
ng foreign matter in a very few 
inutes, which simple precipitation 
nd the action of gravity would not 


1? 
I 


+: 


¢ about 


over several 


Vs of settling. 


perhaps 


\s in the operation of the oil filter, 
t has been developed that heating an 
1 to a certain extent facilitates the 
paration from impurities by the 
entrifugal purifier. Not only is the 
scosity of the oil reduced to permit 
reign matter and water to be more 
easily thrown down, but also it is 
med that more 
readily dissipated and broken up. The 
stent to which any oil 


emulsions are 


should be 
ited will depend largely upon its 
iginal viscosity and the nature of 
e foreign matter. While perhaps 
50 deg. Fahr. may be regarded as 
‘in arbitrary average, this is by no 
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means definite. We can, for example, 


easily appreciate that a spindle oil of 
perhaps 100 seconds Saybolt Viscosity 
at 100 deg. F. will not 


same Viscosity 


require the 
reduction as a 500 
seconds viscosity engine oil. Ther 
fore it will not require preheating to 


the same extent. 


Methods of Application 


It has been developed that oil puri 
fication in general will require the us« 
of one of two types of machines; i. e 
a filter 
precipitation and 


involving a combination of 
filtration, or a 
centrifugal purifier. In discussing 
the application of these devices, no at 
tempt will be made to advance any 
personal views, but rather a summary 
of good practice as developed by 
representative manufacturers of such 
equipment and consumers of lubricat 
ing oils will be given. 

The use of any system will depend 
upon the class of service involved 
and the results desired. To attain 
these latter, the oil may be treated in 
any one of three ways: 


Ins‘allation for Reclaiming Small Batches of 


SRARPLER SUPER CONTRIFUGE 


- > 
WATER 
Rass as. —- - Sie BAirmes 
} 
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Lubricating Oil 


(a) By purifying the entire batch 
periodically. 

(b) By purifying the entire batch 
continuously. 


(c) By by-passing a certain pet 
centage of the most heavily con 
taminated oil only for purification, al 
lowing the 


} 
t 


remainder to. circulate 


rough the lubricating system. 


Batch purification provides for the 
periodic removal of all the oil 
the lubricating 


trom 
system for cleaning, 
replacing it meanwhile with a clean 
charge of oil. This method is en 
tirely practical, though naturally sub 
jected to limitations dependent on the 
amount of oil and the operating con- 
ditions involved. In general, it re 
quires the closing down of the ma- 
chinery while the dirty oil is being 
withdrawn and the clean oil 
tuted. 
system is usually. allowed to remain 


until it becomes very dirty and often 


substi 
Furthermore, the oil in the 


contaminated with considerable water 
This may often be a detriment, es 


pecially where high bearing speeds 





Fig. 4. 


How a More Imposing 


Oil Reclaiming System Appears 
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and pressures are involved, as in the 
steam turbine. Another objection in 
many cases is that the opinion of the 
operator may be the only criterion as 
to when the oil is dirty enough for 
purification. Therefore, carelessness 
or ignorance may be the ultimate 
cause of considerable damage to 
bearings and the machine in general, 
not to speak of the time lost due to 
the equipment in question being out of 
service for repairs. 

Where a batch system is employed, 
the oil must be drained from the 
reservoir, to suitable settling tanks as 
conditions may require. It is then 
usually passed through a preliminary 
screen in order to 
particles of 
settling 


remove 
foreign matter. In the 
tanks a certain 
precipitation 
heated, if 


coarser 


amount of 

occurs, the oil being 
necessary, by means ot 
After this 
the oil can be passed through som 


steam or hot water coils. 


form of filtration unit or centrifuge 

Batch purification is of distinct ad- 
vantage in that it usually permits of 
the use of whatever amount of time 
is necessary for adequate precipita- 
tion to take place, without undue dis- 
turbance of general plant operation 
It could be applied to practically any 
phase of textile mill service with the 
exception of those plants where oper- 
ation and 


production must be con 
] 


} 


tinuous and where shutdowns wou 
be undesirable. It might also be un- 
suited to larger, continuously operat- 
ing steam turbines, or other mill en 
gine room equipment, in plants of the 
ahove character 


Continuous Treatment 


In such cases the oil would there- 
fore have to be subjected to continu- 
ous treatment, as has been stated 
This may either involve the entire 
body of oil in the system, or only a 
certain percentage of it as in the con- 
tinuous by-pass method. Where 
straight continuous purification is in- 
volved, the entire volume of the oil is 
passed through the cleansing appara- 
tus each time 


Ye system. 


it is pumped through 
Thus the possibility of 
foreign matter being forced into the 
hearings is practically eliminated 

Continuous filtration or purification 
of lubricating oils, however, is 
limited in general to smaller volumes 
of oil. Equipment and tankage nec- 
essary becomes a serious item. Fur 
thermore, space must also be consid- 
ered, inasmuch as the average filter 
and necessary storage tanks required 
will occupy quite an extensive area. 
Of course in plants having consid 
erable floor space, with adequate pro- 
vision for overhead storage, we would 
only be concerned with the volume of 
oil involved. 

In view of these facts, power plant 
oil purification has leaned towards the 
partial or continuous by-pass method 
It is logical to presume that. it would 
be equally successful in connection 
with textile mill machinery. In ef- 
fect, the continuous by-pass method 
of purification involves the continu- 
ous removal or by-passing of from 
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Solving Industry’s Greatest Floor Problems 


REOLITE Wood Blocks are daily solving the most per- Kreolite Roofing Timbers 
plexing floor problems in every branch of industry. Write us for specifications and interesting dv- 
| he machine sl there the demand is for floors of tails of the advantages these timbers offe 
n the machine shop W _e iy - ane 18 Tor , They prevent condensation of moisture and con- 
rugged strength and toughness Kreolite Wood Blocks meet every f 


sequent spotlage of materials, resist oil and acid 
requirement, answer every need. solutions and extremes of climate. 


Kreolite Redwood Blocks - | : % | 
Ideal for Textile Mills 


lor textile. silk and cotton mills Kreolite Redwood Blocks, cut from ener 5 i 
California’s giant trees, have proved the ideal flooring material 
Kreolite Redwood Block Floors are clean, sanitary and easy on the 
workers’ feet. They are extremely smooth and take a high polish 
which prevents lint and waste from sticking to the surface 
Chey are laid without interrupting production and looms and 


other machinery may be attached directly to them 


Let our Kreolite Factory Floor Engineers 
cuss your floor problems with vou and sub 
it recommendations for their solution Chis is 


i KKreolite service and it incurs no obligation 
whatever. 


The Jennison-Wright Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


88 Kreolite Building 


astthe-Factory== —. 
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ten to twenty per cent of the oil in 
the system by means of a suitable 
connection installed in the base of the 
system. This is lead to the settling 
tanks, filter or centrifugal. Here this 
volume of oil is separated from dirt, 
water, sludge, emulsified matter, etc., 
in fact all impurities which might 
tend to impair effective lubrication. 
In general the oil should be drawn 
off from the lower part of the lubri- 
cating system sump tank in order to 
get as much of the heavier impurity- 
laden oil as possible. 


As to the amount of this latter that 
it will be necessary to by-pass, it is 
well to state that naturally this will 
depend upon the grade of oil in use, 
the rate at which water and other im- 
purities enter it, the rate at which the 
oil is being circulated, the type and 
condition of the bearings, and the 
total amount of oil involved. After 
suitable purification, the by-passed oil 
is returned to the system at the top 
of the sump tank. 


The continuous by-pass method of 
oil purification, of course, does not 
insure that all the oil in the system 
will be absolutely pure. It does in- 
sure, however, that a certain extent 
of purity will be maintained through- 
out operation. Research has proven 
that only during the-first few hours 
after fresh oil is put into service, or 
where the oil is purified after each 
circulation, is relatively pure oil be- 
ing used. After this a certain amount 
of impurities will be present. Unless 
in excess, however, these are nor- 
mally not detrimental to lubrication. 
Hence the continuous by-pass method 
of purification, which serves to keep 
the impurity content within certain 
safe limits, is absolutely dependable. 


Oil Reconditioning Systems 


Having become familiar with the 
several methods of oil reclamation in 
use today, a brief description of the 
accepted types of oil reconditioning 
equipment will be of interest. Of 
these, there are distinctly two; the 
oil filter wherein precipitation and 
filtration are combined; and the cen- 
trifugal purifier which works on the 
principle of centrifugal force. 

In the oil filter, the dirty oil passes 
first through a strainer box. Here 
preliminary separation of foreign 
matter occurs. Then, if necessary to 
reduce the viscosity, the oil is led to 
aheating tray. After that, it is ready 
for the first real stage of recondi- 
tioning, which is attained by passing 
it upward in a zig-zag path at a 
relatively slow rate of speed over a 
series of staggered precipitation trays. 
A considerable amount of solid for- 
eign matter and practically all the 
Water is removed by these trays, be- 
ing led off through suitable discharge 
drains. 

\fter passing 
tray, the oil is then passed to the 
filtration compartment. Here are 
contained a number of rigid vertical 
filter units, usually consisting of 
finely woven cloth. These complete 
the reclamation or cleaning of the 
oil. so it is important that they be 


over the topmost 
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Power Data Sheets 


By F. S. Root 


0 eae RS aeennetanieet 
POWER REQUIRED \S | 
TO OPERATE S] 
RING SPINNING FRAMES 
* Test 
Pesor, 20H.P,1200 RPM 
olts, 60 cycles, 3 phase 
2 IV Group. 
| 6 Frames of 252 Spindles 
® €ach, Me Rings, ati oa 
N PEE 


rames 1,2.5.46 = 8900RPM. 
" 3u4 = 8300 « | 








|* TEST DATA | 
LOAD HPINPUT. || 
Motor and Shafting-...-.. 6.3 || 
Frame No.1 added ___-_-.- n.5 |! 

“ ee ee oe 

“ Mae @-. 2... 2889 

o Sie Rooke 265 
+ Cie © 2. . .eew Tl 


Spindles per H.P. allowing for motor 
| @ efficiency of BS ofe > 48 Spindles pert 
con past 
| - 75. H-P, 900 RPM 
|» Soper. .f 6Ocycles ¥ phase 
DRIVE Group 
PAD 39 Frames of 240 Spir.dles each | 
1°/8" Rings Tape Drive, Sp.Speed. 10,000 






f | 
©) Motor and i 
Shafting - — B.7 WP input 
| 3 Frames cated’. Se ” sas 
© Frames atwork_.__546« ~* 
9 Frames at work____757 + 


Spindles per net H.P input = 35. 


— = ea 
| POWER REQUIRED a 
TO OPERATE 
RING-SPINNING FRAMES | 


| _ PRODUCTION TESTS (coNT) 
Making nocannney allowances for 
| difference in operafing hors, front 
roll,and spindle speeds, the motor- 
driven frames produced 2.68 fe more 
yarn than did the mechanically 
driven machines, in spite of the fact 
that the latter frames were operated 
by amuch better spinner than were 


the former group his difference in 








the skill of the operatives 1s shown 
in the following table 





‘e POWER REQUIREMENTS 
(FRAME. No 3) 


INPUT TO MOTOR IN K.W 
LK w. | ] 

















2 
| Direct-connected motor drive, | 


| Steam Engine 





POWER REQUIRED 


ae 
6 
TO OPERATE. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES 
PRODUCTION TESTS 


versus Mechonicakh Drive from 


GENERAL DATA 


° 
Motor-DRIVEN FRAMES 

Five Mason Mch rames, 176 
Spindles each, |6/a" Rings. Spindle 
speed, 9000 RPM. Front Roll, 1l08RPM 
Spinning 32’S Warp Yorn. Motors 
were sw 1230 R.PM, Westinghouse, Morse 
Silent Chaim Drive 


Mecwanicauy ORiven FRAMES 

Five Mason Mch.(C, Frames, (76 

| spindles each, 15/e' Rings. Spisdle Speed 

|  8800RPM Front Roll, 101 R.PM. 

Spinning 32's Warp Yarn, Bdted from 

Line Shaft 

NOTE. Owing to independence from other 
rives in Fhe mill, motor-dnven fromes | 

during week of this test, operated overtime 

amounting to Mhours, 20 minetes 


| 
TEST DATA. 















MON. 
TUE. 
HTH é 
V. [194 «| 
POWER REQUIRED 


| 
TO OPERATE i 
RING SPINNING FRAMES =a 


174 = 


— 


TESTS AT FOUR DIFFERENT 
MASSACHUSETTS MILLS 













4 Frame Drive no 


10,000 0 
Ghafting losses | 9,725 
8,310 
| Indu dual Drive, 2"%e. 
no shofting losses 


G Drive, all 








Above figures do net include motor losses | 


e Test *H™ so 
MOTOR, SH.P, 1800 RPM, 550 volts 
3 phase, ra re Belted direct 





| to ernie rame F; 
oo Tl ' inning Frome, | 
° S indles a Rings ndle speed | 
5150, Cylinder 795 ‘Banding Drive | 
Spinning *7 Cotton waste yarn 





| 3.27, 3.30,326,3.27, 3.32,3.29 3. 
| 3.35, 3-35, 3.38, 3.41, 3.58 (Bobbinsfull 


| Empty bobbins 3.12, 3.13 (Stopped) | 


Above is presented the fourth installment of a series of 
power data sheets appearing in Power and Engineering issues 


of TEXTILE WORLD. 


In the first installment, which was 


published October 4, 1924, information was presented concern- 


ing power required by pickers, cards and combers. 


In the 


second installment, which appeared December 6, 1924, braiding 
machines and slashers were taken up; and in the third group, 
printed January 3, 1925, ring spinning frames were considered. 
In this issue, further data on ring spinning frames is offered. 
Future installments will contain the results of more tests on 
spinning frames and tests on other types of textile machinery. 
The information contained in these sheets is of a nature not 
commonly available and is, for that reason, of exceptional 


value. 


durable, not subject to clogging, cap 
able of maintaining a clean exposed 
surface, readily replaceable and inex- 
pensive. After being forced through 
these filters, the oil will usually be 
ready for re-circulation through the 


lubricating systems of the machines 
to be lubricated. 

The centrifugal oil purifier, in turn, 
consists essentially of a vertical cast 
iron frame in which a spindle carry- 
ing a cylindrical or tubular bowl re- 
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volves. Rotation of the bowl with 
its content of oil enables the action 
of centrifugal force to come into ef- 
fect, the result being that oil, water 
and dirt are thrown to the outermost 
edge, being separated by virtue of 
their difference in specific gravity. 
Above the bowl are installed a num 
a rule, each fitted 
with a suitable spout. Through these 
the various separated fluids are dis 
charged. 


ber of covers, as 


When used as a_ purifier. 
the separator accumulates water in 
the lower cover. Purified oil in turn 
accumulates in the second cover to 
discharged through 
its respective spout. In a three-cover 
purifier the top cover serves as an 
overflow, functioning only in event of 
excessive dirt. 


be subsequently 


accumulation of 


Conclusion 


We have seen the possible extent to 
which oil reclamation can be extended 
to textile mill In this con 
nection we must not lose sight of the 
fact that whatever service an oil may 
be put to, it will practically always 
become contaminated with dirt, dust, 
metallic particles and very possibly 
water and sludge. These should bx 
removed, the oil will fall 
lubricating value. 
fric 
tional losses and power consumption 


Sery ice. 


otherwise 
off markedly in 
with a 


consequent increase in 


Certain grades of textile mill lub 
ricants, such as spindle oils and the 
turbine and engine oils of the power 
house, are without a doubt worth sav 
ing. To throw away such oils merely 
because they have become contami 
nated would be decidedly extravagant. 
Hence: the oil reclaimer should be 
drafted into service. It is certainly 
a paying proposition, not only from 
the viewpoint of the value of the oil 
saved, but also as a matter of protec 
tion of machine wearing parts. Do 
not ever lose sight of the fact that 
the cost of effective lubrication, and 
the maintenance of certain grades of 
oils in a suitable state of purity, is 
certainly far below the average cost 
of upkeep and repair. 


The author is indebted to S. F 
Bowser & Co., Inc., DeLaval Sepat 
ator Co., and Sharples Specialty Co. 
for the accompanying illustrations. 
Fig. 1 shows a sectional detail of a 
typical centrifugal purifier adaptable 
to not only the reconditioning of tex 
tile oils but those used in the 
power plant. Fig. 2 is a cut-away 
view of a modern oil filter. Note pr« 
cipitation trays at the left, with the 
filters in the compartment at the 
right. This is a very effective piece 
of equipment 


also 


Fig. 3 is a line sketch of an in 
stallation for reclaiming small batches 
of lubricating oil. This layout could 
very easily be adapted to the textile 
mill. Note the simplicity of the en 
tire arrangement. Fig. 4 shows how 
a more imposing oil reclaiming sys- 
tem would appear in actual operation. 
The space required for such an in- 
stallation is clearly brought out in 
this photograph. 
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ARCADIa 
MILL No. 2 


Spartanburg, S.C. 


Built with 


(reo-pine 


Sub- flooring 
and ‘Timbers 


Construction have found no more advan- 
tageous or economical use for creosoted timbers than 


for cotton mill sub-flooring. 


engineers 


With Creo-pine sub-flooring, mill engineers and archi- 
tects have solved for all times the problem of rotting 
sagging mill floors. 
In practically all 


new construction, Creo-pine sub- 
flooring is 


a standard specification. But Creo-pine 
sub-flooring is equally as advisable for floor repairs. 
Your floors are the most important link in your pro- 
duction chain. If they need replacing, replace them 
once and for all time with Creo-pine. 


Creo-pine sub-flooring is carefully milled from  se- 
lected, sound, felled-alive, air seasoned yellow pine, 
free from defects. It is treated by the S. W. P. 
vacuum pressure process which first draws out all of 
the sap and then forces the creosote oil deep into the 
pores of the wood under tremendous pressure. The 
result is a sub-flooring impervious to fungi and dry 
rot. A sub-flooring that will outlast the walls. That 
will never need replacing. 


Write us today for full information and quotations. 
(hen make a note to talk this over with your architect 
ir engineer. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Creosoting Plants at East Point, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


New York 
Cley eland 


OF 


Buffalo 
Charlotte 
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Pulverized Fuel Installation at Farr Alpaca 





Description of Power Plant Improvements, Pulverizing and Burning Equipment 
I s Equi} 


Holyoke. Mass.—Increase in Power Facilities and Savings in Dye House Process Steam 
o ? 


at Farr Alpaca Company, 
—Changes 


Made Without Interruption to Plant Operations—Coal and Ash Handling 


lik =6Farr Alpaca Company, at 80 lbs. pressure through reducing and a complete revision of the boiler 
located at Holyoke, Mass., valves. It had been apparent to the plant made. 

are manufacturers of mo- engineers for a number of years that It was the desire of the Farr 

hairs, coat linings and it would be economical to install Alpaca Company that, when the boiler 

lress goods. In 1922, they built a a large steam turbine of the bleeder house was revised, the most ecomical 

70,000 spindle cotton yarn mill to type at the dye house, and to pass the methods of handling fuel should be 

ake their cotton warps. The addi- steam through this turbine and de- installed. Investigations were made 

tion of this mill necessitated a large liver it to the dye house at 15 Ibs. to determine whether 

increase in power. At this time, they 

were operating a worsted spinning 


stokers or a 















NEW YORK NEWHAVEN & HARTFORD RAILROAD 





a 
ind weaving mill and a large dye : 
house and finishing plant. These So 





a — 


plants were located about 2500 feet 
trom each other. 
The worsted spinning and weaving 


[Wickes 500% © 

mmm ERA Bones 
Ano STOKERS 
| — 


tt 


wheels and also from steam turbines 
located at this mill. The dye house 
had a boiler plant in which were 
installed seven 200 H. P. and twenty 
230 H. P. Manning vertical, hand- Pe 
fired boilers and four 500 H. P. a ee Fig. 2 = 

vertical Wickes boilers, stoker-fired. 

In the dye house power plant there pressure. There was sufficient steam system of burning pulverized fuel 
was one 1500 K. W. steam turbine, flowing to the dye house at high should be installed, and it was finally 
this power plant being connected by Pressure to supply all of the power determined that pulverized fuel would 
underground wires with the power needs of the company. be the best method to use. 
plant of the spinning and weaving It was necessary to convince the A contract was entered into with 
mill. The 1500 K. W. turbine ex- superintendent of the dye house that the Combustion Engineering Corpo 
hausted into a surface condenser 15 Ibs. pressure could be as well ration for the pulverizing and burning 
perating at about 5 in. of vacuum, Utilized as the 80 Ibs. pressure, and equipment and the design of the 
and the condensing water was de- @ long series of tests was made upon furnaces for the boilers. Four 1000 
livered into a 150,000 gallon hot dye kettles to demonstrate that they H. P. Wickes cross drum boilers were 
water tank which supplied hot water could be operated at 15 lbs. pressure. purchased to operate at 250 Ibs. 
to the dve house. The load carried These tests were conducted with auto- pressure, and superheaters were pur- 
on the 1500 K. W. turbine averaged matic controls on the dye kettles and chased from the Superheater Com- 
‘thout 1200 K. W. and was varied in resulted in a considerable saving of pany to operate in connection with 
rder to keep the hot water tank steam over the old method of operat- these boilers. 
supplied, the variation of load being img with So Ibs. pressure and hand Fig. 
‘ared for by the power plant at the control. 


ORIVEWAY 


; ‘| 
NEW COLOR DYE | 


; ORVE ROOM ||PUMP ROO HOUSE | 
i 


is a plan of the boiler house 
as it existed before the installation 
spinning and weaving mill. When the cotton mill was built, it of the pulverized fuel equipment and 
Dve House Steam was decided that the time had come new boilers. At this time, coal was 

The dye house at this time required to utilize the steam flowing to the dye brought in from a coal pile to point 
‘out 250,000 Ibs. of steam per hour, house through a bleeder type turbine. “C,” was there dumped into a coal 
which was supplied to the dye house A 3500 K. W. turbine was installed hopper, passed through a crusher and 
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SECTION AA FIGL SECTION B-BFis1 
MANAING BOLERS WICKES VERTICAL STOKER FIRED BOILERS 
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into an elevator, and was delivered 
by a conveyor into an overhead coal 
bunker in front of the Wickes stoker- 
fired boilers. The coal for the 
Manning boilers was delivered on the 
same track and dumped into coal 
bunkers in front of the Manning 
boilers, from which it was hand- 
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fired. The ashes from all of the 
boilers were delivered by elevators 
and scraper conveyors to an ash 
bunker at point “D.” 

It was necessary while invtalling 
the new boilers to arrange so that 
there would be no interruption to the 
dye house operation. Three Manning 
boilers were removed from point 
“i,” Fig. 1, to provide space for 
installing one complete pulverizing 
equipment. The entire boiler house 
roof from point “G” to “H” was 
raised to provide head room for 
pulverizing equipment and the new 
boilers. Three boilers were removed 
from point “F” to provide room for 
the installation of the first tooo H. P. 
new boiler. 


The old pump room, Fig. I, was 
kept in operation until two of the 
1000 H. P. boilers were installed and 
operating. Then Manning boilers 
were removed to provide space for the 
new pump room, Fig. 2, and when the 
two new boilers were placed in opera- 
tion, boilers were removed for the 
third and then for the fourth boiler. 

The coal for the pulverizing equip- 
ment is delivered by the same 
apparatus that delivered coal into the 
overhead bunker in front of the 
Wickes stoker-fired vertical boilers, 
by extending the conveyor to an 
elevator over the pulverizing equip- 
ment, which delivers the coal over a 
magnetic separator into a crushed coal 
bunker shown on Fig. 2, Section 
M-M. From the bottom of the 
crushed coal bunker, the coal passes 
down through three dryers, the dry- 
ing being done by the flue gases 
which are drawn from the smoke 
flues through these dryers by a fan 
shown on Fig. 2 and Section J-J. 
From the bottom of these dryers, the 
coal passes into three Raymond roller 


air separating mills and is delivered 
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Photo shows night 
view of silk winder 
under Work-Light in 
plant of National Silk 
Throwing Company 
at Paterson. Note 
how plainly d | 
show, even 
rone also gener: 


deal lighting 
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Gains that have been measured! 


- workers have more trying tasks than 
textile-makers. At every step of the way, 
their ability literally depends upon a thread. 
Each thread is a separate part of the product. 
What happens to the threads is usually deter- 
mined by the light provided to work by. 
Spinning, weaving, warping, inspection =e 


almost any textile operation—are not just 
average jobs. More than skill and experience, 
they require alertness of the eye. The job is a 
vigil. Workers are constantly on watch. How 
can output help but suffer if the mill owner 
neglec ts his light? 

Light selection need not be a problem. You 
need not pioneer. Mill experience in your own 
industry will tell you. Outputincreases, quality 
improves and the eyes of operators are bene 
fitted under Cooper Hewitt Work-Light. Here 
are actual instances:* 

‘From our experience in the weave room, 
I believe Work-Light would be the best system 


tor lighting textile mills, both from points of 


economy and efficiency.”’ A cotton manufac- 


urer wrote that. 


“There appears to be an increase in 
production of between 3.8 and 4 per cent. on 
the Cooper Hewitt lighted floor as against the 
incandescent lamp lighted floor.”” A carpet 
manufacturer told that to a salesman. 


3. “Our operatives can do better work, es 
pecially in the weave room.” Another cotton 
manufacturer. 


“Production gains computed to be 4 per 
cent. in one department, 4.2 per cent. in 
another.”” From one of the country’s most 
famous hosiery mills. 


E.ye-saving is man-saving. Minute-saving 1s 
cost-saving. Economy is in direct proportion 
to the number of workers in. the plant. 
Employees feel better. Production increases 
because it is easier to produce. 

Apply this knowledge in your plant. Send tor 
the Work-Light booklet today. Cooper Hewitt 


Electric Co., &¢ River Street, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


*Names, facts, figures furnished upon request. 


COOPER ee 


Wo 


66@C. H. F.Co., 1 
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into centrifugal separators by fans 
shown in Fig. 2, Section M-M. 
The centrifugal separators deliver 


the pulverized fuel into screw con- 
veyors, running across the boiler 
house, and into a long screw con- 


veyor which delivers the coal into 50 
on pulverized fuel storage bins lo- 
ated in front of each boiler, shown 
in Fig. 2 and Section K-K. Under 
1eath each of these bins there are five 
screw feeders which deliver the coal 
irom the bin into the pipes, the coal 
ing discharged by high pressure 
ur into the furnaces. Two fans, 
shown on Fig. 2 and Section K-K, 
iurnish the high pressure air, each 
f them having sufficient capacity to 
iperate the four boilers at 200% 
rating. The air is drawn from under- 
neath the bottom of the 
iurnaces, cooling the bottom. 

The air that passes into the furnaces 
vith* the pulverized coal is about 
25% of that necessary for the com- 
bustion of the coal. The balance of 
the air is drawn into the furnace by 
the stack draft, coming into the back 
ot the boiler furnace, circulating 
through the side walls and deliver- 
ing into the furnace through the 
front wall. This method is used for 
the purpose of keeping the furnace 
walls cool. 


boiler 


ach of the Raymond roller mills 
\as guaranteed to have a capacity of 
® tons of pulverized coal per hour 
when the moisture content was not in 
excess of 5%. Preliminary tests in- 
licate that they have a capacity, using 
New River Coal, of approximately 9 


tons with the coal carrying 5% 
oisture, and 11 tons carrying 2% 
oisture. The coal is pulverized to 


average of 71% through 200 mesh. 


The coal drying equipment was 
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guaranteed to dry 18 tons of coal per screw conveyor and the bins, and 
hour from a moisture content of not flexible rubber tube connections be- 
exceeding 12% to 5%. and from a tween the bins and feeder pipes. It 
moisture content of 5% to 3%. Pre- has been demonstrated that. the 
liminary tests indicate that with an flexible connection between the bin 
initial gas temperature of approxi- and feeder pipes was not necessary, 
mately 350° F.-entering the drver, the as the scales are as accurate with per- 
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Fig. 3 
coal was dried from a moisture con- manent flange connections to these 


5%; 


tent of 10.6% to with the tem- 
perature of the entering the 
dryer 319 F., coal entering the dryer 
with a moisture content of 6% 
dried to 2%. 

To provide a method of weighing 
pulverized coal for boiler tests, one 
of the 50 ton pulverized coal bins in 
front of the boilers was mounted on 
scales. 


gases 


Was 


There was a good deal of 
discussion as to whether or not scales 
would weigh accurately under these 
conditions, because the bins 


are con 
nected to the burners by five 4” steel 
pipes. Flexible diaphragm connec- 
tions were provided between the 


pipes, and with such permanent con- 
nections the scales have an error of 
only 10 Ibs. 

Fig. 3 shows a section of the boiler 
and furnace, and the arrangement of 
pulverized coal The curve 
shows draft losses through the boiler. 


feeders. 


Boiler Furnace 
The boiler furnace is enclosed in a 
steel casing and is provided with Sil- 


o-cel insulating brick, the furnace 
proper being built of fire brick. Each 
furnace required 15,000 _ Sil-o-cel 


brick, 5,700 special fire brick, 43,000 
regular fire brick, common 
brick, 22 tons fire clay, 800 Ibs. of 


3.500 


Heating Systems for Textile 
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Methods of Improving Existing Systems of Hot-Blast Heating—Suggestions for New 
for Air Recirculation in Cold Weather—Temperature Regulation—Possible 
Direct Systems of Heating—Adaptability of the Unit Heater 


By Charles L. Hubbard 


HE systems ot 
monly 


heating com- 
employed in textile 
mills may be included in two 
general Those in 
vhich air, propelled by a fan, is used 
is the medium for distributing the 
heat; and those making use of direct 
radiation, depending upon natural cir- 
culation for producing the necessary 
litfusion of heat within the room. 
lan systems have the advantage of 
zood distribution of heat; compara- 
ve ease of temperature regulation, 
nder the control of one attendant; 
movement; and may be so 
esigned as to combine humidity con- 
1 and dust removal with heating. 
Che standard form of fan system 
textile mills has been to carry up 
varm air flues in the form of outside 
isters, and discharge from these 
to each story near the ceiling, as 
wn in Fig. 1. The fan and heater 
ire located in the basement and con- 
scted with the base of the vertical 
takes by means of a brick or con- 


classes: 


crete duct at or below 
buildings of moderate 
along one wall usually been 
found sufficient, while in those of 
greater width, the best results are ob- 
tained by discharging the warm air 
from both sides toward the center. 
This system fulfilled the require- 
ments both for heating and ventilation 
under the older theory, 
usually be adapted to the accepted 
ideas at the present time by compara- 
tively simple changes and additions. 
The installation of a 
washer at the fan and_ heater 
combine humidity control and dust 
removal with heating, and if recir- 
culation of air can also be provided, 
the cost of fuel can be greatly re 
duced and a modern system of heat- 
ing and ventilation 
moderate expense. 


the floor. In 
width, flues 


have 


and can 


air 
will 


suitable 


obtained at 


Return-Air Ducts 
One suggestion for the location of 


return-air ducts for a mill with 


the 
warm air supply confined to one side 
of the building 
given. Another a wider 
building is shown in Fig 2, in which 
case the entire air supply was origin- 
ally taken from outside, heated to a 


has already been 


scheme for 


high temperature, delivered through 
wall inlets on both sides of the build- 
ing, and allowed to find its way out by 
leakage through the 


building con- 


struction. In the arangement shown, 


the distributing system remains as 
before, but return-air downtakes have 
been provided at the center of the 
building near the supporting columns 
or posts, and only 


air taken in 


a small amount of 
from the outside. 

An air washer is provided for con 
trolling the humidity and removing 
dust, lint, and other impurities which 
would gradually accumluate if the air 
not washed. The floor 
required by the return flues is 


Was Space 


not 
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asbestos and asbestos rope. The steel 
casing weighed 60,750 Ibs. and cost 
erected $4,718. 

The brick-setting cost for labor and 
material $11,800. The labor for lay- 
ing the brick was $3,346, or at the 
rate of about $44 per thousand. 

A system of tubes and headers is 
placed near the bottom of the furnace 
and is known as a “water screen,” 
this water screen being connected to 
the boiler proper. The purpose of 
this water screen is to prevent the ash 
from slagging on the bottom of the 
furnace. The engineers believe that 
this water screen 
installation is desirable, 
and they are not convinced as yet that 
it is & furnaces 
They believe 
that a furnace built with a deep hop 
per bottom, where this is possible, 
would in all probability eliminate the 
necessity for a water screen. 

Tests to determine the efficiency ot 
the boilers have not yet been under- 
taken but will be within a short time. 


The guarantee made by the Com- 


the elimination of 
in such an 
necessity even in 


designed as these are. 


bustion Engineering Corp. is, with 
Pittsburgh or West Virginia bitu 
minous coal, 13,500 B.T.U., 2% to 


4 


5% moisture, that the combined efh- 
ciency of the boiler and furnace at 
100% rating will be 84%; at 200% 
rating, 83%; at 300% rating 79% 
The furnace as designed is guaranteed 
to have a capacity to burn sufficient 
the boilers to 
continuously, without inter 
ruption of operation due’ to fusing of 
ash. 
Samuel 
Mass., 
in charge of the plant changes and 
pulverized 


coal to force 


rating 


300% 


M. Green Co., Springfield, 


engineers and architects, were 


fuel installation for the 


Karr Alpaca Co 


Mills 


Installations—Return Ducts 


Savings in Fuel— 


large, as fairly high velocities may 


ie allowed 


Suppose the building shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3 is 60 by 240 ft., and 48 
it. in height; then four downtakes, 
60 ft. apart, should be sufficient. If 
the entire air of the building is recir- 
culated every fifteen minutes, it will 
require the passage of 11,520 cu. ft. 
per minute, or 12,000 in round num- 
through the section of 
each downtake, which with a velocity 
of 1200 ft. per minute, will call 
only 10 sq. tt 


bers, lower 
for 
area where it passes 
through the first floor. 

The may be 
reduced by increasing the relative size 


frictional resistance 
of the flue as we go upward, allow- 
ing, 600 ft. per 
minute from the fourth floor, 800 ft. 
from the third, 1,000 ft. from the 
second, and 1200 ft. from the first. 
Using these figures, the area of each 
downtake will be as marked in Fig. 
2, which it should not be difficult to 
find room for in the average building. 


say, a velocity of 
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my telephone bill is so big! 


au IT WAS A BANKER who told us he was 


glad his telephone bill was so big. 
He remembered the days when it 


was smaller, and he knew what the 
larger use of the telephone meant— 
decreases in traveling expense, in 
time lost—and definitely measurable 
additions to business. “Without the long distance telephone,” 
he said, “we simply could not handle our present business.” 


Nowhere, outside America, is the tele- 
phone used as such a constructive busi- 
ness economy. American homes and 
businesses use 63 per cent of the tele- 
phones of the world, and the number ts 
increasing at the rate of 3000 each work- 
ing day. The business houses of Europe 
are agitating in their daily press and in 
international conference for a long dis- 
tance telephone system like America’s. 

Are you and your concern making 
full use of telephone economy? In any 
final analysis, the telephone in business 
costs nothing. The total loss of the 


expense of a trip may be saved by tele- 
phoning in advance. In thousands of 
cases, without the expenses and delay of 
travel, the contact is made and the deal 
closed over the long distance telephone. 


Your local Bell company, upon call, 
will gladly have its Commercial Depart- 
ment advise your concern how to use 
the telephone for greater profit. But 
why wait fora specialsurvey? Youknow 
what the telephone now does for you 
locally. It willdo the same over hundreds 
and thousands of miles. It is waiting 


for your call Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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the floor space used in this way would 
probably pay good dividends in fuel 
saved during the year, if the steam 
previously employed for heating out- 











Fig. 1. Standard Flue for Hot-Blast 


Heating 


side air could be utilized for other 
purposes. 
Another arrangement is shown in 
ig. 4. in which the supply and return 
flues are carried up at one end of 
the building (or at both ends if it is 
100 ft. in length or over) and con- 
nected with horizontal ducts carried 
along the center of each ceiling. The 
general path of the air is indicated 
hy the arrows, which gives a very 
good distribution of heat. 
“Standpipe” Arrangement 


The “standpipe” arrangement is 














| 
| 
| 
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Arrangement of Return Flues for 
Standard Hot-Blast System 


wn in Fig. 5, in which case the 
vays, both vertical and horizontal, 
usually of galvanized iron, al- 
igh other material may be used if 
ired. In buildings up to about 80 
in length, a single downtake, with 
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two warm air uptakes, will usually 
answer. 

In modern mills of steel and con- 
crete construction, this same general 
principle is carried out by making 
the supporting columns at the center 
of the building hollow. and utilizing 
them as air flues, both for the supply 
and return. When designing a new 
building these columns should be pro- 
portioned and spaced with both the 
supporting and air-carrying features 
in view, and the structural and heat 
ing engineers should consult with one 
another in reference to this detail of 
the work. 

A single of columns at 
center will answer for buildings up 
to 60 ft. in width, and so far as the 
heating feature is concerned, the dis- 
tance apart should be limited to 40 
or 50 ft.; with the alternate columns 
used for supply and return. Supply 
and return openings should be _ pro- 
vided on all four sides of the columns, 
and the air velocities kept approxi- 
mately between the limits of 600 and 
1200 ft. per minute, 
described, 


row the 


as previously 
Temperature Regulation 

It is important, with all fan systems 

of heating, to so proportion the air 

flow to the different rooms by means 


tain amount of local temperature 


regulation by means of modulation 
valves on the coils. 


Direct radiation, whether steam or 
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Fig. 4. Supply and Return Ducts at 


Center of Ceiling 


hot water is a purely heating proposi- 
tion and cannot combined with 
ventilation in any of its forms except 
as an independent factor. Humidity 
is usually supplied in this case by 


be 


some form of spraying device which 
delivers the moisture directly to the 
air of the room. 

\ir movement, to any extent, can 
only be brought about by the use of 
special fans provided for this particu- 
lar purpose. The growing use of 
electric drives, and the elimination of 
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Fig. 3. Plan of Building Shown in Fig. 2 


of adjustable dampers and deflectors 
that will its required 
amount of heat. When this has been 
carefully be 
worked 


each receive 


done, a schedule 
experiment showing 
just what air temperature it is neces- 
sary to deliver to the buildings 
different outside temperatures, com 
bined with varying degrees of sun 
shine and wind velocity. After the 
proper adjustments have been made 
it should not regu 
late the temperature of the different 
rooms separately, except in 


can 
out by 


for 


be necessary to 
special 
cases. 
Direct Heating Systems 

Direct radiation, both steam and hot 
water, has been extensively used for 
the warming of industrial buildings, 
especially the latter, under forced cir- 
culation, in buildings of the sawtooth 
type. as shown in Fig. 6. The ad- 
vantage of hot water is the ease with 
which the temperature of the building 
may be regulated when the radiating 


surface of the different rooms has 
been properly proportioned. When 
direct steam is used, the return-line 


vacuum system is best employed, as 
this gives better drainage through 
long runs of horizontal piping, is free 
from “air-binding,” and gives a cer- 


helts, removes an effective factor in 


the air movement and diffusion of 
heat in connection with direct radia- 
tion. 

While the general location of the 


direct heating coils in one-story textile 
buildings is illustrated in Fig. 6, the 
and results 


action obtained may be 


more clearly shown by taking a single 
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heated air rises directly into the moni- 
tor (or into the sawtooth in Fig 
while a portion flows along the under 
of the main 
cooled by contact with the same, it 
gradually falls, and meeting the cur 


0), 


side roof. Becoming 


rents which are rising to fill the par 
tial vacuum produced by the coil, 
mixes with them, and again rises to 
complete the circuit. It is evident 


from the arrows in Fig. 7, and also 
borne out in practice, that the 
portion of the heat remains in the up 
per part of and 
but a comparatively small 
effect in the occupied zone near the 
floor, is most needed. 

In addition to this, the excessively 
high temperature of the air in con- 
tact with the roof increases the rate 


greater 


the room produces 


warming 


where it 





“Standpipe” System of Warm-Air 
Heating 


Fig. 5. 


of heat transmission through it, and 
so results in a_ greater which 
must be burning more 


loss 
made up by 


fuel. 


Coils Below Windows 


When the coils are hung below the 
windows, along the outer walls, the 
results the same 
when placed overhead, although the 


final are much as 


lower air currents move in the reverse 


direction, as shown in Fig. 8 The 
heated air rises trom the coils and 
flows toward the center of the build- 
ing in contact with the roof. The 
cooling effect of this causes it to 
eradually fall, as indicated by the 
arrows, and mix with the currents 
passing toward the coils in the lower 
part of the room; so that the net 
result, as regards overheating at the 


ceiling and underheating at the floor, 
is practically the same as in Fig. 7. 
By combining the two arrangements, 
conditions will be somewhat improved, 
owing to a more general diffusion of 





Fig. 6. 


perhaps better, by the use 
one-story monitor roof build- 
ing will include both outside 
walls and contain one overhead coil. 

When the coil is hung overhead, as 
the greater part the 


section, or 
or ‘4 
which 


n Fig. 7, of 


Direct Heating Coils in One-Story Building with Sawtooth Roof 


the air currents, but the tendency is 
still for the warm air to rise directly 
to the upper part of the room, leav- 
ing the lower part comparatively cold, 
as before. 

Owing to the difficulty of placing 
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PLANETARY SPEED REDUCING 
UNITS 


In the James type The balanced 
of Planetary Speed tooth, pressure, the 
Reducer, the objec- elimination of side 
tionable features of and overhanging 
Speed Reducers are ctrain, and a pure 
entirely eliminated. 

The gear members 
in the James Reducer 
are all centrally bal- 
anced and move in 
the same direction in 
an oil bath. 

Their design elim- James Reducers 
inates overhanging are made in all sizes, 
strain. Vibration types and ratios 
and friction are re- Send for our illus- 


duced toa minimum. _ trated catalog. 
You cannot | 


Also manufacturers of cut gears of all 
types and materials, racks and couplings 


cheat a machine i D. O. James Manufacturing Co. 


1120 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


torque make the 
Planetary type Speed 
Reducer more effi- 
cient, more durable, 
and more positive in 
action. 


MACHINE knows when belting 

is different! It can’t grumble. 

It can’t complain. But watch the way 
the wrong belt slows down production. 
And watch the right belt speed it 
up again! A belt whose live leather 
grips the pulley eagerly. Of the 
weight, thickness and flexibility that 
delivers a steady stream of power with 


out undue, friction-producing tension. 
A belt that is as easy on the machine eed) ee cs HANGERS 
as it is long wearing and enduring. 4 


You'll find the Graton & Knight eae . 
Standardized Series holds the right The eRe Line 
. : aie : SONS CoO. 

belt for the right work. The Stand 

ardized Series is a grouping of brands 

of Graton & Knight Leather Belts. 


GRATON Kach brand particularly adapted to 

mC ltel hi certain drives and certain working 
conditions. Adopt the brand that fits 
your requirements. 


Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod 


ucts for informative Then your belting troubles are over. 
booklets on the subjects - Be 7 5 2 é 
which interest you. Kach Standardized Series brand is 
Flat Belt ade to rigid atin ae ee 
made to mgid specificatio th: as- 
swale g pecifi ns that a 


Fan Belts sure exact duplicates when it is finally 
Lace Leather ° » ny 
Sia cial time for replacements. And each is 
Leather Straps . Z = ‘| , cae a ai a 
eee made to give better power trans- 


Every Cotton Mill has use for some type of 
Flanged Pulley and we are prepared to fur- 
cheat them! nish promptly, any type that you may need. 


Nothing takes the place Write for booklet 101 P. which The Wes Line 
SONS CO, 


vives full information about Standard 


heather ized Series belts for textile mills. 


Cements mission. ‘lo help machines—not to 


Preservative 


omxraacra 
—Na@Z—rvcon 


of POWER TRANSMISSION MA- 
CHINERY, is the result of 63 years of 
studied experience upon this one line 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. Co. _ only. We offer you the benefit of that 
Tanners—Makers of Belts and Other Leather P i experience in the service of our Engi- 
anners Markers oO elts and ther eather roducts =) . : , 

W orcester. Mass eh) OS neering Department which is yours for 

orcester, Mass. BEY oe. 1 ei the asking. 


as T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
4 T , f& ®. ‘{Chambersburg, Pa. 
\ Cambridge, Mass Greenville, S. C 
G RA O re 4 KN IG snl Power Transmission Machinery also Special Machinery 


Standardized POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY, 
LEATHER BELTING 
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tie heat where it is needed, and con- 
trolling the warm air currents to any 
extent, it is necessary to provide ex- 
cessively large radiating surfaces, thus 


Fi s 
4 L 
Fig. 7. Path of Warm-Air Currents 
when Heating with Direct Overhead 
Coils 


overheating certain parts of the room 
in order to properly warm. others. 
This method is always wasteful, both 
as to overhead charges on the cost of 
installation, and in excessive heat 
transmission through the roof, to say 
nothing of the unsatisfactory results 
obtained due to uneven distribution. 

Direct radiation is much _ better 
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Fig. 8 Direction of Warm-Air Currents 


with Direct Heating Coils Under the 
Windows 


adapted to a building of several floors 
than to one having a single story as 
in Fig. 6, because with the exception 
of the top floor, the ceilings are warm 
and the heating can be done entirely 
by coils beneath the windows. Whil« 
there will be some tendency to the dif- 
ficulties described in connection with 
Fig. 8, it will be much reduced, ow- 
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Fic. 9. Typical “Unit Heater” of Semi- 


Portable Form 
Inx to the general upward movement 
warm air through the entire build- 
mye, which results in a more even 
distribution of the heat. The upper 
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floor, however, will present the same 


difficulties as single story buildings 


Unit Heaters 

The necessity for rapid building 
construction during the war resulted 
in the development of a method of 
heating which proved so satisfactory 
that it has come into large use 
industrial buildings. 
well 


for 
It is particularly 
buildings 


adapted to one-story 
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Fig. 10. Heater with Top Horizontal 


Discharge 
having monitor or sawtooth roofs. 
and makes a most desirable substitute 
for direct radiation in this type ot 
structure. 

The “unit heater” 


Is not a new in 


vention, having been in use in a small 


“<—MorToR | 
a 





Heater with Bottom Horizontal 
Discharge 


way for many years, and is a simpli 
fied form of hot blast heating, with 
out distributing or return ducts of any 
kind. A typical unit of this kind is 
shown in Fig. 9. The air is drawn 
directly from the room by means of*a 
disc fan, forced through a heater, and 
then discharged directly into the room 


from the other side. Vhe machine 
illustrated in Fig. 9 is designed to 
stand on the floor, but it mav he 


supported from overhead, if desired 
thus léaving the floor space entirely 
unobstructed. 

Other forms are shown in Figs. le 
and 11, the first of these taking in air 


(Continued on page 97) 
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H-1852 Semi-Auto- 
matic Resistance 
Starter possesses all the 
protective advantages of 
theJ-1552. Furthermore, it 
provides cushioned start- 
ing with stepless accelera- 
tion for squirrel-cage 
motors. 


J-3052 Automatic 
Resistance Starter 
likewise has N-301 Relays 
and protective features of 
J-1552. In addition start- 
ing resistance can be ad- 
justed accurately and 
quickly with a single nut. 
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Woodworking plants like textile mills 
demand maximum protection for 
motors, men and machines. Naturally 
they use J-1552 Across-the-Line Start- 
ers extensively in their most difficult 
applications. 


Like well-trained watch-dogs, the 
N-301 Relays of these remarkable 
Starters protect motors and machines 
against sustained overloads. They 
guard production against delays. Their 
convenience saves time and affords 
safety for workmen. The touch of a 
button starts motors halted from pro- 
tracted overload. No fuses are used. 
Searching for fuses is eliminated. 


J-1552 protection for squirrel-cage 
motors costs so little that to be with- 
out it is expensive. Mail the coupon 
and learn about this unusual starter. 


Allen-Bradley Co. 


ELECTRIC CONTROLLING APPARATUS 
Seater Ofte Soker Officers 
a See te 
Been ‘New York ‘Saimt Pot 
Bufo (ee oa Pruledetphe Sen Freacoen 


Mail this coupon for catalog 
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Allen-Bradley Co. 


498 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


J am interested in Allen-Bradley low cost 
protection for squirrel-cage motors. Please 
send catalog of improved motor starters with 
prices. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSE 


Individual Motor Drive for Cards; “A 
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Special Motor with Starting Characteristics for Overcoming 


Inertia of Cylinder 
By CC. 2. 


on mills, 


1 
presented 


lelaved 


a short 
requ! 
he strip 
driving 


ping brusl 


th} 
moto! motol 


card 1e¢ h 


makes 


motor 


lirect, trom a separate 


or trom some part otf the 
which 
the 


ersing the direc 


(ad) 


anism 
if sary to provide in 
starter means for re\ 
tion of rotation of the card cylinder 
hese conditions have all been suc 
cessfully met in the development of a 
motor the Westing 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
this \pplica 
the 


and control, by 


especially tor purpose. 


tion has been made to four of 


prim ipal makes of cards 


Method of Drive 


rhe drive either 


by single 


method ot 


may be 


reduction gear or chain 


In the case of gear drive, a cast iron 


Portable Brush in Position for 
Stripping Cylinder 


cut gear, about 20-in. pitch diameter 


in. face, mounted on 
der shaft, is driven by a mic: 


and 2 the cvlir 
irta cut 
with 


inion 3-in. pitch diameter 


face Motor 


iounting in the 


ve may be prac 


Provision for Stripping and Grinding 
Guildford* 


lig 


stripping t 


while 

moving slowly. 
lhe purpose of this is to complete 

e stripping in the shortest time and 
hbefote the brush attains a speed suffi 


lent to throw, by centrifugal force, 


Votor Mounting Bracket, Show- 


ing Gear Guard Removed 


| } 


were pel 


from the brush 
the 


to attain full speed 


the cotton 


would oceur if motor 


mitted Phe strip 


is completed, however, 


ping 


motor 1s 


his happens and the 


ped lf, however, the motor 


allowed to come to 


rush would still continue 


evlinder, instead of the evli 


the brush, as sometime 


stripping 
happens with belt drive. This is 
the ratio of speeds between 


cause 


evlinder and brush that 


nerini ] 2e(] 
peripheral speed 


ilwavs 


greater thal 
consequently 
stripping the « 
re speed Trang 


the 


before 


to tull speed and 
dotter ha made 


strippi 


pping is 
pping 1 


t between the n 
heaves, in 
the 


| the brush 


ough 


ile stripping 
ws another make 


mot 


Fig. 3. Motor-Operated Stripper Brush 
for Portable Brush Method 


the 
Greenville, 


features of 
held at 


One ot the notable 


lextile Iexhibit 
Ss: C. was the complete electric drive. 
individual as developed 
by the W estinghouse [Electric & Mtg. 
Co. on all 


with motors 
exhibited. 
lhree makes of card were exhibited; 
namely, Woonsocket Machine & Press 
Co.. Mason Machine Co., 


| OW ell Shops. 


cotton cards 


and Saco- 


Vhe cards, in all cases, were driven 


rP:. 


*M. motor, 


entirely enclosed, 1160 
especially designed to 
vive sufficient starting torque to bring 
evlinder up to full 
speed in about 20 seconds, and to give 


the speed of the 
high running efficiency at the usual 
load of the card. 
mounted on a 


“he motors 
substantial 


were 


cast iron 


Individual Motor Drive on 
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g | 


caaeieiiieeaal 


bracket mounted on the card side 
the drive was by chain and Sprocke 
trom the motor to the cylinder sha 


he starter for each motor was tl 


Fig. 4. 


per 


Votor Direct-Connected to Strip 
Brush Shaft for Vethod 
of Stripping 


Vacuum 


Westinghouse WK-21 


a Main snap switch 


switch, w 
contains bot] 
starting and stopping the motor an 
also a reversing snap switch embody 
ing satety first principles to be use 
for reversing the card for grinding 
‘These mounted 
card in a convenient location 
operator, 


the 


for the 


starters were on 


Various Stripping Arrangements 

Provision for stripping differed in 
each shows a portable 
stripping brush equipped with a moto 
mounted on the stripping brush shaft 


case. Fig. 3 


and driving by spiral gears to reduce 
the speed of the brush for use on open 
stripping. This motor was controlled 
WkK-to 
a receptacle 

through 
This 


by a snap switeh, having 


for plug 


Hexible 


connection 
the 
enables the operator to 
the usual manner with «a 
portable brush. He simply places the 
brush in position, starts the card and 
immediately starts the stripper brush 
When 


the evlinder has made two or three 


s to motor 


lea 


method 
strip in 


motor through its snap switch. 


revolutions, the stripping 1s complete 
In stripping the doffer, both card and 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Faults in Wool and Worsted Fabries 


\ Discussion of How Many of Them Occur and the Mean; to Prevent Them—Burrs in Warp and Filling—Tender 
Warp Yarns—Mixed Yarns and Misplaced Threads—Reediness in Light Goods—Damage From 
the Raceplate and the Shuttle 


By Woolford 


HATEVER kind of. treat- 

ment the raw material of 

wool and worsted mills has 

undergone in the prepara- 
processes, whether suitable or 
not, it is eventually reflected in the 
weaving department when the yarn 
is beamed as warp, or put into the 
shuttles as filling. If there is evi- 
dence of parts of burrs in either warp 
or filling, it would indicate that the 
means taken for eliminating the burrs 
had not been thorough enough to ac- 
complish their removal. 

Burrs in warp may be picked off 
by the weaver at the back of the loom 
with benefit to the cloth, for it is 
very rare that burrs can be woven in. 
As the threads pass and repass each 
other in the making of the back and 
front sheds, the spikes of the burrs 
catch and hold, and often break the 
adjacent threads, hence weavers 
should make early removal of them 
so far as possible. Burrs in filling 
have either to be taken out in the 
mending room, when woven into the 
texture, or, if there is no cotton in the 
make up of the yarns or the pieces, 
the cloth may be carbonized. 

If a woolen warp is dry and harsh 
in handle, and has not been sized, one 
deduction would be that it had been 
rushed through the various prepara- 
tory processes, and had not had time 
to recover its natural percentage of 
moisture. It would therefore lack 
elasticity and good-weaving proper- 
ties. Improvement could be effected 
by finely spraying the warp with 
paraffin, which would dampen and at 
the same time lubricate the threads. 
The slightly increased cost would 
assist the weaving process, produce a 
hetter piece in less time, and decrease 
the mending expenses. Better results 
would, of course, be obtained by the 
modern practice of equipping weave 
rooms with humidifiers. 


tory 


Tender Warp Yarns 
Tender warps which are made so 
either poorness of materials, lack 
oi necessary twist, or over treatment 
some stage of preparation, have to 
he eased of as much tension as pos- 
le. The decreasing of the number 
picks per inch, which is often nec 
sary to produce a passable piece of 
th, calls for a decreasing of the 
ght on the warp beam levers to 
luce the tension. Tender warps 
ist also be very well templed, for 
the threads at the selvages slope 
excessively from the reed in its 





back position to the fell of the cloth 
the forward movement of the reed 
forces the threads outward and the 
constant chafing breaks them down 
Another cause of badly woven sel 
vages is the inaccurate setting of the 
warp beam flanges. If set too nar- 
row, the diameter of the warp at the 
listings becomes larger than the 
diameter of the beam in the body of 
the warp, and coming off quicker, the 
selvage yarns weave slack and baggy. 
lf the flanges are set too wide, the 
diameter of the beam at the listings 
is less, and consequently the selvage 
yarns weave tight and are constantly 
breaking down. When a flange has 
not been properly bolted, the pressure 
of the coils of warp against it forces 
it outwards, and the edges then drop 
into the gap made, and become use 
less in that position. They may be 
broken off and unwound until they 
come to the surface, and the flange 
then tapped in and_ bolted 
securely. As an extra safeguard, a 
looped wire may be passed around the 
edge ends, and pressure applied to the 
wire to take the tension away 
the extreme edge of the warp 
Mixed Yarns 
When a union yarn, composed of a 
thread of cotton twisted with a thread 
of worsted, is woven with worsted 
threads, it is a wise procedure to make 
the union yarn distinctive by coloring 
it with a fugitive tint. Then there 
is no excuse for the weaver placing 
the threads in wrong heddles when 
tying up the broken threads. When 
it is pointed out that the misplacing 
of only two threads in a warp will 
spoil a piece, it is far from wise to 
omit such a cheap way of making a 
distinction 
another. 
If threads are sleyed wrong, or 
colored ends are misplaced, and they 
commence to go through the 
piece, it may safely be assumed to be 
the fault of the person 
for looking the shafts over at the 
beginning of the weaving process. If 
they are right at the beginning and 
wrong afterwards, the weaver natur- 
uly is to blame for the faulty cloth 
When delicate shades are used. such 
as lavender and slate lavender, the 
greatest care is necessary both in 
simple and elaborate warping plans, 
in looking the shafts over. 
There is another fault in 


more 


from 


between one varn= and 


first 


responsible 


fabrics 


found by the 
shaft at a 
ends 


which cannot always bx 
methodical lifting of one 
This is two have 


time. when 


come down 
place, and have 
wrong positions. 
threads reversed in the piece, and 
only by examining the fabric can this 


together in the same 


heen taken up in 


This makes the two 


defect be detected under certain con 
ditions. that 
sleved four threads in a 
dent of the reed, and the 


Suppose, for instance, 
a warp is 
two certet 
threads are wrong, if the warp was 
either white or all one color, it would 
not be found by lifting the shafts, 
but would be distinct enough to be 
seen in the piece. This detect was ot 


common occurrence when vicunas 
were popular, and it was the recog 
nized duty of those looking the shafts 
over at the commencement of a warp 
to examine the cloth 


the loom. 


before leay ing 


Wrong sleyed ends at the beginning 
of a warp should also be discovered 
by lifting the shafts. There is prac 
tically no difference under some con 
ditions between a wrong sleyed end 
and a reed mark, for in each case the 
warp is crowded on one side and too 
open on the other. The distinction 
comes when the reed is straightened, 
for the mark then disappears, whereas 
in the other case, the mark continues 

Cover on the Cloth 

Pronounced reediness in some types 
of fabric has to be avoided, and this 
is. mainly 


achieved by elevating the 


hack rail over which the warp passes 
hefore reaching the heddles. The ele 
vation of the rail eases the tension 
of the top shed and increases that of 
the bottom one, and so imparts cover 
to’ the 

When a piece has been woven, and 


it is found that quite a lot of mend 


face of the fabric 


ing will be required, owing to broken 


threads all through the cloth, the 
trouble may be due to a variety 
causes. The twist in the warp yarr 


may not have been sufficient to with- 
stand the 
spun threads may be made weavable 


strain of weaving Soft 
by placing a wet cloth on the warp in 
the case of a two-fold white worsted 
warp. In a warp, the 
effective way is to size the warp, or, 


woolen most 
reduce the number of 
Many times, the 
broken ends occurring 


if beamed, to 
picks per inch. 
cause of with 
great frequency is a wrong construc- 


tion of the cloth, the designer or 


superintendent 
many 


trving to crowd too 
ends and picks 
tor the 


weave employea. 


into one inch 
size ot yarn used and_ the 

Sometimes the ends are cut out by 
the shuttle, not because the shuttle 
its flight is defective, but because t 
varn is fibrous and holds the threads 
in the front which are then 
caught by the shuttle, as it is not pro 
vided with 
to box. 


a) 
he 


shed, 


a clear passage from box 
This cause may be removed 
by holding the back shed by means o 
a pair of rods, which 
length of the back 
more tension on both the 
front sheds. This tends to force the 
threads apart, and gives a 
tor the shuttle. 
When the parts which 

working of a 


reduce the 
shed, and place 


back and 
clear run 


control the 
harness have become 
worn, that particular harness makes 
a smaller shed than the others, and 
is liable to have its threads damaged 
by any erratic running of the shuttle 
or by the prominence otf the shuttle 


tips next to the wood 


Race 

Knots cannot be expected to weave 
into a piece when the shuttle race 
has had grooves worn into it by the 
friction of warps. 


Grooves in 


This applies espe 
cially to those weaves with light and 
heavy lifts, for when the light lifts 
oecur, the bulk of the warp is dow1 
and pressing well shuttle 
When this is found to be thx 
cause, the piece may be cut off after 
weaving the first cut, the sley taker 
out, and the shuttle filed and 
sand-papered to make it smooth. [1 


upon the 
race. 


race 


will also be found to be of much 
practical value to set each different 
shed separately, so that whether the 


arts are worn or not, each harness 


! 
places its threads in their proper rela 
tion to the shuttle race 

When the 
straight, 
broken threads 


shuttle tails to run 


this is also the cause of 
The reed may bulge 
badly 


rounded at 
shuttle may 


forward, the picker may be 
worn, the shuttle may be 


back and bottom, or the 


not be properly delivered by the 
picker. At times, the pins of the 
shuttle have become so worn as to 


let the filling yarn protrude through 
the bottom of the shuttle, and this 
puts undue friction on the warp. 
Sometimes the shafts which are 
employed for worsted or cotton har 
become either by 
moisture or heat, and instead of drop 
ping clear of each other, one 


nesses askew, 


remain 
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MEECO COOLERS— 


A Real Economy 


the hot summer mon ths vour emplovees 
cool drinking water. “Meeco Coolers 
convement locations throughout the mill 
will stimulate the vitality of 

your workers and keep up 

their efficiency during the 


entire day. 


Lips cant touch 
the I2-S Brae 


Saves Unnecessary Steps 


\Meeco Coolers are backed Rundle-Spen Vertico-Slant Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tains, senivalls conveniently placed, save unneces- 
sary steps on the part of your workmen. This, of 
esien and man course, reflects itself in healthier employees who turn 


| 
utacture and have been in 
dorsed by 
CONCeTIS Everly where. ; 
embody many unique and 


bv twenty vears experience 
In tountamn ¢ 
ut a much bigger volume of work Everyone who 
; : drinks from R-S Vertico-Slant Fountains drinks sani- 
leading industrial tarily because /ips can’t touch the nossl and the 
; The slight slant stream prevents water trom falling back 
upon the jet. Clear, fresh water always flows and the 
possibility of contagion is automatically eliminated 


exclusive teatures. The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking [ountains, 
Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. Write for 


Write for Our Catalog and new illustrated 


catalog, which gives prices, specifica- 


Latest Price List. tions and complete information on the entire R-S line 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
67 Fourth St., Milwaukee 


7 DLE-SPENCE 


MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT & 
eaguargrsnevaey CO. 


rid’s Larg t Makers 
Ring I intains 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Charles M. Setzer Campbell Supply Co., 
715 Realty Bldg., 823 Chestnut St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Fig. 627 Ice-Cooled 


Bradley 


Equipped This is the way 
Washroom Jwe wash our 
in the ; hands — 


y The _  Holeproof 
Holeproof . Hosiery Girls. 
Hosiery 


Plant 


The Favorite of Textile Mills 


Plenty = c aah, Seeeing water means invigorated T ° 
ontented workers and steady top-notch produc h B dl W hf unta 
tion Pextil mills that have installed thes 
favorite Halsey Taylor combination cooler sail e ra ey as Oo in 
lrinking fountains know the value in dollar a . : ° 
nal Genle.- Miethasbeh See-sbesens Guciucter. fame lextile plants all over the country are installing the 
matic stream control yw consumption ¢ dis : ' i . i i 
ee ns oe Oe en a time saving, water saving, space saving, sanitary “Wash- 
found in no other type fountain.” Just as the “Bubler” Fountain has replaced 

Write for detaile the old tin drinking cup so the modern “Washfountain” 


Illustrated Folder 
is replacing the old dirty washing troughs, sinks and 





The Hatsey W. Taytor Co. 
Warren, Ohio 


bowls. 


A few of the plants now using 


Bradley 


Real Silk Hosiery Co. 
No. American Lace Co. 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. 
Benton Hosiery Mills 
National Dye Works 
Milwaukee Worsted Co. 


Washfountains 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Daniel Boone Woolen Mills 
Louisville Textile Co. 
Loraine Manfg. Co. 

Wm. Brown & Co. 
Appleton Woolen Mills 


pf yee 
& TAY LOR, sister tone 


PA eSE Sie FOUNTAINS 


American Textile Woolen Co. 
Two sizes, 54-inch and 32-inch diameter for ten or’ six people 
Write for Catalog 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Eastern § >" H. SILPATH, 2401 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
R . C. COOPER, 280 Madison Ave., New York. 
epresentatives ) ARTHUR _ HALL CO., 3 Berkmans St., Worcester, Mass. 








Wis. 
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n top of the other. The upper one 
holds the threads up from the running 
hoard, and many threads are damaged 
through this cause. 


Damaged Shuttles 


4 


\nother which many 
reads are broken is when a pin in 
the shuttle works through the shuttle 
ack, and cuts into the reed. This 
the reeds very sharp at the 
des, and as all the must 


aged place, they come in 


way in 


skes 
threads 


iss © dat 


severe treatment. The punches 
sed for knocking out the = shuttle 
smaller in 


eter than the pins, so that the 


always be 


ood prevents the pins from working 
rough at the back. The damaged 
reed may be improved by a piece of 

wood being 


tapered to a thin 


TEXTILE 


against it. 
wears off the sharp 
edges of the reeds, and the yarn is 
then more kindly dealt 

The foregoing are some of the 
faults in 


poorly prepared yarns, 


wedge, and then rubbed 


The friction 
with. 
fabrics that result from 
poor layouts 
of goods, and equipment that is not in 
first class shape In addition, 
faults result 


or a careless or 


many 
from unskilled weavers, 
malicious attitude on 
the part of more skilled workers. Con 
stant attention on the part of over 
. 1 1 
seers is needed to see that expensive 
not resulting from one 


wastes ar 


cause or another in weaving Ma 


terial has accumulated a considerable 
manufacturing cost at this stage ot 
cloth making processes and the 
presence of only a few faults will 


severely cut into expected profits 


Gay Bros. Co. Build Two Additions 





Enlarge Main Mill and Erect New Office Building 


Rearrange- 


ment of Machinery 


F. \N TENSIVE enlargements and re 

arrangements of equipment were 
completed during the year 1924 by 
the Cavendish Woolen Mills, Caven- 
dish, Vt., Gay Bros. Co., proprietors. 
This plant manufactures heavy cot- 
ton warp overcoatings, and the in- 
creasing demands for products neces- 
The new 
construction includes a four-story ad- 
dition to the main 


sitated an increased output. 


manufacturing 
building, the new part measuring 72 
hy 72 ft.; an office building, 35 by 38 
ft., with garage in the basement; and 
a three-story addition to the old mill, 
8 by 25 ft. The new space and the 
machinery added practically double 
the capacity, and to take care of the 
increased steam requirements a new 


Narrow tor efticien Operation W1 
modern large size machinery. Ther« 
fore, in connection with this enlarge 
the old mill was 
torn down to make way for the new 


additions. 


ment, one-third of 
\t another point the nar 
row addition mentioned above, which 
is 8 by 25 ft.. was built to widen the 
old mill. Plans for the changes were 
made by Olin D. Gay, president, and 
Leon S. Gay, secretary and treasurer, 
and the construction work was done 
by a local company. 

When the new space was ready for 
occupancy, much of the old machinery 
was relocated to give a better rout 
ing of iaaterial through the plant. 
All backlash in the passing of ma- 
terial in process from one operation 





Automatic Looms for Three-Quarter Width Heavy Goods 


so H. P 


Dillon boiler is being in 
illed The 


requirements 
re ample, as a new generator was 
The 
connected with the lines 
the Vermont Hydro-Corporation 
auxiliary electric which 
ikes a very flexible arrangement. 
lhe original building of tie Caven- 
Woolen Mills vis erected many 


xO, and purts of it were too 


power 


stalled about five years ago. 


iS are also 


pcwer, 


$a 


0 


to another has been eliminated In 


addition te this relocation of old 
machinery, 36 new automatic Cromp- 
ton & 


Knowles looms, 4 mules, 3 sets 


ot 60 bv 60 Davis & Furber cards 

with tape condensers, 2 fulling mills 

and one washet have been installed. 
Of particular interest are the 36 

new Crompton & Knowles looms 
les ] +1 G - + a4¢ ’ $3 

whi ire among irst automati: 
”) ) € irter widt he 


goods lade oO ‘ 

Varniis » De put mto op it 1 nese 
yoms are all driven by General Elec 
tric individual motors of 34 H. | 
and re operating to the co Net s 


istaction of both Gav Bros. Co. and 


the Crompton & Knowles’ Loon 
Works. The new cards are driven in 
a group from one motor. In the 
finishing department changes and in 


irposes, howcve ind alwavs whe 

e entire heating is dependent upor 
i tan, it should be driven by an 
dependent motor or turbine, so th 


the plant may be warmed irrespecti 


»t the main prime mover which oper 
regular system of hot-blast 


emploving distributing du 


S 


discharged in jets 





{ddition to Plant of Gay Bros. Co.: New Office at Right 


made in the 


the new 


provements have been 


machinery in addition to 
equipment added for these processes 
In one instance the drying capacity 
has been increased by means of Proc- 
tor & Schwartz improved equipment. 

All the new i 
brick and cement. 
with minimum interrup- 


construction is. steel, 
The changes were 
carried’ out 
tions to manufacturing operations as 
the mills were busy throughout the 
year on orders which taxed the capa 
city and required overtime operations. 
In the accompanying views, the new 
automatic looms are shown in the 
foreground of the weave room picture. 
filling 
which has been developed al 
the filling 


This also shows a system of 
boxes, 
the mill in order to have 


handy for the weavers 


Heating Systems in Mills 


(Continued from page 1) 


at the 
horizontally at an elevation of 8 to 10 
ft. through one or outlets, as 
may be required to give the proper 
11 the operation 


floor level and discharging it 
more 
distribution. In lig. 
is reversed, the air being delivered at 
the floor. The forms shown in Figs 
g and 10 are best adapted to mill 
work, as a_ bottom 
pick up dust and lint from the floor 
On its return 


delivery would 


and mix it with the air 
to the heater, the air 1s 


spread out 
over a much larger area, and its velo 


citv is so reduced as to be practically 


imperceptible, so that no harm from 
dust or draftiness will be noticeable 
with heaters having an air elevated 


} is 
lischarge 


Fhe fan mav be either of the pro 
peller or contrifugal tvpe, driver 
an electric motor, steam turbine 
belted to the line shaftin lor 


comparatively large number of points, 
with more or less churning effect and 
production of drafts due to the high 
With a unit 


heater the result sought is to so direct 


velocity of discharge. 


the air from the outlets as 
to give a slow movement to the entire 
contents of the 


currents 
room, which will 
distribute the 
return the 
without 


evenly warm air and 
cooler air to the 


churning or 


heate1 
the production 
of unpleasant drafts. 

This is shown by the arrows in Fig 
12, where the currents are discharged 


horizontally in two 


directions, well 


above the heads of the 


operatives 
The tendency of the warm air to rise 





Fig. 12. Air Currents When Using a 


“Unit Heater” 


1 
l 


s checked by the cooler air settling 
from above, and as the mixture is thus 
lowered in temperature, it gradually 
falls during its movement toward the 


outer walls. 


By this arrangement the entire cir 
cuit of air movement is confined large 
ly to a stratum at the lower part ot 
the room, where most needed by the 
occupants. The zone near the ceiling 


or root 


remains comparatively cool 


thus lowering the rate of transmi 

sion and waste of heat, while t! 

floor is kept warm bv the return a 
SSit back to the heate 
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5 Painters’ Work—1 Man Cost 


Consider this 
saving in labor 
cost — 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 hand- 
[his is the average economy you are able to effect 
in painting your mill interior, its outside walls and the village 


brushers. 


homes with the DeVilbiss Spray-painting System. 


Additional advantages are: a more thorough and uniform coat- 
ing; a coating with the hiding power of two brushed coats; less 
scaffolding; no spattering and dripping of paint; less interfer- 


ence with mill operation. 


Let us tell you more about this modern, low cost DeVilbiss way 


Address — 
THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 


of painting. 


236 Phillips Ave. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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NTING SERVICE _~3cmp | 


| ee _—casweit pal 
sy a 


rs <i 
ey eee 
bos 


™ 


One of a number of 
large textile mills 
painted by Caswell 


Don’t Stop Work to Paint! 


Let Caswell do your mill paint- 
ing without halting operations 
and reducing production This 
expert service is actually less 
expensive than a painting by 
your own men since higher- 
quality, longer-lasting work is 
done with less paint. 


Before painting we study your 
individual needs, and if you 
wish provide the paint in our 
opinion best suited. We can 


supply for our work, if specified 
practically every brand of mill 
white, at a very low figure 
since we huy paint in large 
quantities. 

Ask to have a Caswell repre- 
sentative call and talk things 
over with you. A consultation 
costs you nothing. 


Edward T. Caswell 
Bates Kirby Bldg., New Bedford, Mass- 
INDUSTRIAL PAINTING 


let CASWELL 


paint your mill 


DeWi/biss 


Spra ypainting Si ystem 


KEEP YOUR 
MOTORS AND 
TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY CLEAN 
WITH A “MAR- 
VEL” BALL 
BEARING AIR 
COOLED POR- 
TABLE BLOWER 


Reduce your FIRE 
HAZARD 


Prolong the life of your 
machinery 


Blower weighs 6'% Ibs 
Shipping weight, 18 lbs. 
20 feet highest grade electric 
cable, with armored plug cap 


Note toggle switch in 


handle 
Well balanced 
Examine cut of 
carefully 
Wires from motor to 
handle in metal tubing 
Highest grade BALL 
BEARINGS 
Gives 16” water column 
pressure 
Shipped on 


any where 


Blowe r 


10-day 


—$40.00 Net- , 


THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG. CO. 


565 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, IIL 


$0 Church Street 
New York City 


Boston 
Mass. 


ELECTRIC BLOWER 
352 Atlantic Ave. 


ial 3 ~ y Cleaning clearer boards and spinning frame without stopping operation | 


BOSTON, (9) MASS. 


Vacuum Systems for Cleaning All Departments | 
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against is low, owing to’ the open pat- 
tern of the heater and the absence of 
distributing ducts, the propeller fan 
gives a good degree of efficiency, 
requires but little power, and is low 
n first cost. 


Low Cost of Operation 


When this system of heating was 
first introduced on a large scale, it 
was thought that the cost of operation 
vould be increased over that of the 
luct system, owing to the smaller and 
ess efficient type of fan employed. 
\s a matter of fact, the conditions 
ire the reverse of this, due to the 
“reat reduction in resistance, and the 
design of special fans for this pur- 
Where a unit heater requires 
1.1 brake horsepower for circulating 
15,000 cu. ft. of air per minute, an 
wdinary hot-blast system, equipped 
with centrifugal fan, deep heater, and 
distributing ducts, will require about 

horsepower for handling the same 
volume of air. 


pose. 


This item alone, in 
case of a large plant, is well worth 
considering. Regarding the cost of 
installation, as compared with direct 
radiation, it is usually cheaper, de- 
pending upon local conditions. 

This is largely because of the re- 
luced amount of heating surface re- 
quired to condense a given weight of 
steam when the air passes over it at a 
high velocity; the efficiency of the 
unit heater, under ordinary condi- 
tions, being five or six times that of 
lirect coil surface. Furthermore, as 
unit heaters are built entirely at the 
factory and utilize machine work to 
the greatest extent possible, the rela- 
tive cost for labor is considerably 
less. 

While it is true that a definite 
quantity of heat is required to warm 
a building, under given conditions, re- 
gardless of the type of system supply- 
ing it, one may do the work to better 
advantage and with less waste than 
another, as has been found to be true 
in many cases with the unit system. 

Practical Considerations 

\s with most power and_ heating 
specialties, it is usually best to state 
the requirements and let the manu- 
facturers design the apparatus ac- 
‘ording to data obtained by tests for 
their own particular form of equip- 
ment. 

We may say in a general way that 
for the should 
room at a tem- 


best results the air 
he delivered to the 
perature between 110 and 130 under 
As the outside 
temperature rises, this can, of course, 
he reduced until it reaches the normal 
room temperature of O8 or 70 degrees, 


maximum conditions. 


S a 
when steam may be shut off entirely 
nd the fan operated simply 
movement. 


for air 


For ordinary room temperatures of 
70 deg., 


in average of 


%5 to 


with air delivered at 
120 deg., I cu. ft. of 
should be passed through the 
eater for each B.T.U. lost from the 
uilding by transmission and leakage. 
The velocity of discharge into the 
om varies with different makes, and 
mmonly runs from 1,000 to 2,006 
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ft. per minute. The higher velocities 
must be kept well above the occupied 
zone, and are used for extending the 
range of the heater and accelerating 
the movement of the entire air content 
of the room. 

The floor area which can be 
warmed by a single unit varies with 
the size and number of outlets, the 
type of fan, and kind of building in 
which it is used, and commonly runs 
from 2,000 to 10,000 sq. ft. One 
building reported, is 1800 ft. in length 
by 350 ft. wide, by 50 ft. in height. 
and is satisfactorily warmed by sixty 
heaters of this type. 

The location is also an important 
matter in securing a good distribution 
of warm air and avoiding pockets 
which are not reached by the moving 


currents. There seems to be no 
standard arrangement employed for 
this purpose, although the general 


schemes shown in Fig. 13 seem to be 
followed in a considerable number of 
cases. 

The absence of overhead distribut- 
ing ducts is often of great importance 
as they frequently interfere with the 
shafting of group drives and modern 


lighting arrangements. When unit 
heaters are supplied with exhaust 
steam, the return-line vacuum will 


make it possible to run all piping 
overhead, both supply and return. If 
live steam is used, the pipe sizes may 
be made much smaller by carrving a 
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fairly high pressure in the mains, 
and reducing at each unit. While it 
is not usually feasible to employ the 
air washer type of humidity control 


Fig. 13. Various Arrangements for dir 
Diffusion 


with the unit heater, on account of 
the space required, the spray type ot 
humidifier works in very nicely with 
this arrangement, as the air 


ment 1s 


move 
such as to give a good dis 


tribution to the moisture 


Preparing for Sample Ranges 


Cooperation Between Mill and Selling Agent-—Selection of 


Colors and Duplie 


ation of Mixtures 


By Textus 


AKING © sample from 

which the styler may select 
suitable patterns for an approaching 
season’s work is a very important 
matter, as upon it depends the suc 
mill. The choosing ot 
colors and mixtures to be used should 
be very carefully done. While much 
of this work devolves upon the de 
signer. he should not be voverne<! 
wholly by his own tastes in the mat 
ter, 

The trend of the market, and the 
probable demand as foreseen by the 
selling agent should be carefully con 
sidered. For this reason it is im 
portant that the designer be in close 
touch with the selling end of the busi- 
ness, either by personal contact or 
through an intelligent correspondenc: 
between the selling agent and the mill. 
Each season is usually distinguished 
by a predominance of some particular 
color and tendency of style, the char 
acter of which should be given to thi 
mill as early as possible for the con 
sideration and guidance of the de 
signer in the laying out of his work 


ranges 


cess of the 


Whatever the suggestions for color 
ing may be, it is always advisable to 
have in stock a few staple shades to 
combine This 
adds to the variety of the line. as well 
as allowing the work to be done mor 
Both black 
with three mixtures of each, 


with the new ideas 


expeditiously. and brown. 


made by 


the use oo 25%. 530% or 75% Oot 
WW hite, or other desirable colors sim 
arly used, can nearly always be used 
in combination with others suggested 
Of course the color scheme required 
may he 


carried out by varied mix 


tures as suggested above, if advisable 


Avoid Too Much 


Some designers make the 


Variety 

niuistake 
of trying to use as many of the old 
s‘ades in stock as possible. and when 
the new shades are introduced there 
allow the 
work to be easily and profitably car- 
ried out 


Is too great a variety to 
he greater the variety of 
varns in use, the larger must be the 
accumulation in the mill, which at 
times may tend to cripple the work. 

The writer recalls a case that came 
under his observation, where much of 
the work was stopped because the 
waiting for filling 
which it was impossible to supply be- 


We tvers were 


cause there were no empty bobbins 
for the spinners. Of course, it might 
he said that the mill needed more 
hohbhj 


ODDS But the real trouble in this 


kinds 


which too often cripples the 


case was the use of too many 


f varn 
production of both warp and filling. 


In selecting colors and mixtures in 


stock, to combine with the 


new 
shades, it is advisable to use the ones 
that have character and have proved 
sellers of the 


popular in the best 


(1693) Qo 


previous season. But by all 


avoid too great a variety. 


means 


Duplicating Mixtures 

In the production of new shades in 
solid colors, the skill of the dyer will 
be required, but in the making ot 
mixtures, careful calculation and re 
peated trials may be required on the 
part of especially it 
an exact imitation of a mixture is 
required. The writer has had con 
siderable experience along this line 
and has found that by a 
method ‘almost any desired result may 


the designer; 


proper 
be secured. Haphazard or guesswork 
methods are bound to prove a wasté 
of both time and _ stock. 

We recall a case where a designe: 
sought to imitate 
appeared to be a 
combination, but 
tained a small percentage of 
His first attempt 


a mixture of what 
brown and 
which 


white 
really con 
black 
resulted in a_ full 
cut of cloth that was pronounced by 
the manager to be “way off.” He kept 
up similar attempts until he had pro 
duced nine pieces of varying shades. 
before with Each 
experiment seemed to be the result ot 
definite knowl 
edge of what the result would be until 
the cloth 


meeting success. 


guesswork, with no 
was finished. 

By an intelligent use of the magni 
fying glass, a set of accurav> grain 
scales, and a pair of hana cards, to 
gether with careful comparisons, one 
may produce almost any mixture de 
sired, in a small quantity of a few 
grains, with a surety of good results 
when produced in a large quantity 
Having a sample of cloth, a mixture 
of which it is desired to reproduce, 
it is first necessary to untwist a sut 
ficient length of the threads to secure 
a sample of the mixture in its appar 
ent carded condition; this to be used 
as a type in the procedurs 

There are for having 
the sample in this condition: First, it 
is possible to more readily determine 
the different 


two reasons 


colors; and second, the 
material is in the same condition as 
about to be 


the mixture which 1s 


made, that is, in the carded. state 
This is an important matter as neither 
the twisted threads, the woven cloth, 
nor the felted 
actly like the 


loose or 


fabric will shade ex 


same mixture in the 
condition It is of 
course the same, but the result of the 
rays of light upon the loose fibres ts 


ditferent, and must be considered 


open 


Helping the Dyer 
under the 


a good pick glass of 


By examination 
with 


micro 
scope or 
the mixture to be copied, an idea of 
the colors composing it may be fairly 
determined. If more accuracy is re 
quired, the removal of a few fibres 
of each color, which are grouped to 
gether and placed on cloth of con 
trasting color for examination, may 
prove helpful. The next procedurs 
is to find, by careful comparison with 
each of these 


eroups of fibres 


whether there are colors in stock to 
match them. 


he matched will have to he produced 


Any colors that cannot 


by the dyer, and to aid him the fol 
(Continued on page 125) 
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IMPERIAL 
‘BLOW-ER CLEAN 


cleaning device that is a neces- 
sity in practically every factory 
operates both as a_ suction 
leaner and as a blower for clean- 
ing textile machinery as well as 
switch boards, generators, motors, 
stock bins, etc 
lhe Imperial Blow-er Clean oper- 
ates on the regular electric light- 
ing circuit and can be quickly 
attached to the nearest light plug 
\ny employee can operate it with 
a minute's instruction. 
Cost of operation is less than Ic 
per hour. 
Equipped with ball bearing motors. 
Send the coupon for information. 


IMPERIAL 
COMMUTATOR STONES 


Grind ye commutators ngs by ane under 
full deter speed by using "tants al Commutator 
stones 
Pheir use in thousands of power plants all over the 
ountry is proct ot the ort 
Send for an Imperial (¢ mutate Bulletin 


Send for one of our new 16 page catalogs of Motor 
and Commutator Maintenance Equipment. 


The Martindale Electric Co., 11758 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohic. : 
Gentleme Please ' ’ rmation about the Imperial BLOW-ER CLEAN 


Name and Title 


Company 
Address 
City 


Re-floor with “Chief Brand” 


You can then forget all about your floor, because 
it will never trouble you again. 


“Chief Brand” hardwoods are distinctly quality 
Hoorings. You can buy cheaper floors—-that is 
lower in first cost—but no deal is closed until an 
article has completed its term of service. On this 
basis you can not buy a cheaper floor than “Chief 
Brand.” This close grained hardwood easily 
leads the field for winning quality. No other 
Hooring material of wood, concrete, or artificial 
material can outclass “Chief Brand.” 


Send for booklets. 


KERRY & HANSON FLOORING CO 


(srayling, Michigan 


Carolina Representative: M.C. Thompson Co. 
105 Latta Arcade Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


“CHIEF BRAND” 
HARDWOODS 


= 


A Carver Installation at the Uxbridge Worsted Co., Uxbridge, Mas 


Put him where he 
will produce 


put him on a job where he will 
produce, 

One or two men and a Carve: 
installation unload a 50 ton car 
in an hour. The cost—less than 


You probably have him in your 

plant—the majority of mills have 
a payroll “deadhead.” He is 

the man shoveling coal—the 

timeworn link between railroad 

cars and boiler room. This man five cents per ton for power and 

is doing work which can be per- labor. C mmpare ! 

formed infinitely cheaper with a = May we submit figures for 

coal handling system. Why not needs ? 


GEO. P. CARVER, INC., Engineers - Constructors 
261 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


COAL HANDLING 


“BIGELOW” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product of 


Michigan Hard Rock Maple 


The Hard Maple from this section 
excels the product from any other local- 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 


Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 


KNEELAND - BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 





Difficulty in Wool Carding 
‘echnical Editor: 
[ am enclosing a sample ot 
lich I have been asked to run on the 
cards at 190 grains for 50 yards for 15¢ 
n. The silk does not seem to card out. 
| have garnett breasts on the cards and 
ey are in good condition. I also have 
lot of trouble in keeping my first 
breaker fancy clear. It is a 10 in. 
fancy and is clothed with 26/30 straight 
tooth open set. They are all ground up 
smooth with no hooks on the points. 
\ly cylinders are turning at 65 turns a 
minute, and the fancy at 400 turns per 
minute. Could you suggest some way 
io run this stock and have the first 
breaker fancy clear itself? The other 
fancies clear all right. My first breaker 
is set free to a 26 gauge tor workers 
and strippers, and 28 gauge for fancy. 
(5333) 
The main trouble seems to be in the 
weight of the roping; 190 grain on the 
card will allow 85% delivery of roping 


stock 


on the mule for 15g run yarn. This is 
not a suitable draft on the ‘class of 
stock in question. It seems advisable 


to speed up the first breaker fancy, also 
set it on harder, so that it will clear 
the evlinder properly. Also set the card 
gauge, and run the doffer faster, 
vhich will clear the stock from the main 
cylinder more satisfactorily. 


* 


Finish for Cotton Cloth 
lechnical Editor : 

| am enclosing a piece of cloth here 
with and would like to have you give 
me, on the Questions and Answers page, 
some information with regard to the 
hnishing methods employed to produce 
the finish on the sample. What is tms 
cloth called? (5338) 
This sample is nothing more or less 
than an ordinary grade of print cloth 
vhich, after dyeing and drying, has been 
filled with a mixture containing about 
00 Ibs. of white corn dextrin, with 10 to 
12 Ibs. of some good softener or soluble 
il, to make 100 gals. This mixture is 
used on a 2-roll starch mangle, after 
which the goods are dried and tentered 
and slightly conditioned, then passed 
3-roll friction calender. The 
writer does not know the trade name 
{ the fabric in its present finish, but 
ie cloth itself is, as previously stated, 
nothing more than an ordinary grade oi 
print cloth. 


to a 28 


over a 


' 


Lubricating Knitting Machines 
to Prevent Spots 


Technical Editor : 

We are manufacturers of 220 needle 
half hose and have heretofore knit all 
ot our goods in the gray, but we are 
beginning the manufacture of ingrain 
goods, and we would like to have the 
benefit of your advice as to the best 

thod of lubricating the cylinders and 
needles of the knitting machines so as 

avoid oil spots on the goods. We 
Wish especially to avoid that streak 
across the heel which is caused when 
the long butt needles are raised and any 
on the needles is wiped off on the 
n. (5334) 
t your cylinders are thoroughly 
ned, wiped dry, and oiled well with 
a small amount of stainless oil, we do 

t think you will have any trouble 

m needle marks. Some mills make 


. 


Under this head, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


damage to material, a sample should be sent. In this way answers can be given which will 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All! 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
as an evidence of good faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


will not be disclosed. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge cowering. the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is inc 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent's 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.—EDITOR. 





a practice of cleaning bright machine 
parts with hot caustic soda, following 
the soda bath with very hot water or 
steam, and being careful to rinse all of 
the sediment and dirt out of the slots 
You will find it advisable to oil as soon 
as the parts are dry to prevent corrosion 
irom contact with the operatives’ hands. 
Since it takes approximately 400 deg. 
F. to start the temper of steel, you will 
readily see that you cannot soften needles 
or sinkers with boiling water. 

\ mill superintendent to whom this 
inquiry was sent replies as follows 
Use a so-called soluble grease and apply 
it at butts of needles. 1 
Borne-Serymser Company's 
AX 4 oils for this purpose. 

\nother mill man offers the following 
in reply to this question: It has been 
my experience that oil spots and streaks 
cannot be entirely eliminated. But they 
can be reduced to a minimum by 


recommend 


AX 8: also 


using 
extreme care in the method of lubrica 
ting the machines. The method I have 
always employed in knitting delicate 
colors is first to strip the machines to be 
used of needles and sinkers and wash 
well with gasoline or Oakite to remove 
all traces of old oil and carbon. Im 
merse the cylinder and sinker ring, 
needles and sinkers; also jacks if they 
are being used. When dry reassemble 
the parts and oil very sparingly with a 
good grade of stainless oil, being very 
careful to oil sufficiently to lubricate and 
yet not leave any suggestion of an ex- 
cess of oil on any part of the machine. 
This should be attended to by the fixer 
or someone whose judgment can be abso- 
lutely relied on, because of the unusual 
expense caused by damaging ingrain 
goods. 

If these methods are followed the 
goods damaged by oily conditions will 
e reduced to a very small percentage. 
The few goods that may be oil-stained 
accidentally can be cleaned by first ap 
plying a little cocoanut oil to the spots to 
soften the lubricating oil, then removing 
the spot or stain by a light application 
ot benzine or ether on a piece of clean 
This should leave the goods in 
salable condition. 


waste. 


Stripping Colors 
Technical Editor 
Will you advise us whether colors like 
airdale and log cabin can be stripped, 
removing the color enough so that same 
goods can be bleached with a_ lime 
bleach? If so, how? (5337) 
As the shades can be produced with 
different classes of colors, and the in- 
does not indicate what colors 
used, it is impossible to answer 
this question. If the inquirer has a 


quirer 
were 





where bleaching is done with 
lime, a practical test on a small swateh 
of the dyed goods would give the best 
answer. 


bleachery 


Eliminating Water Mangle 
Technical Editor 


We propose to eliminate the operation 
ot passing the goods that come from the 
bleachery through the water mangles 
In other words, it is proposed to run 
the goods direct from the hleachery to 
the drying room. I am under the im 
pression that this practice was followed 
in the past, and I am wondering whether 
any of the large bleacheries are using 
this abbreviated method. Furthermore, 
it would be interesting to know whether 
such a system could be used in connec 
tion with goods that are to be dyed, or 
must it be confined solely to white goods 
It would seem that unless the bleaching 
chemicals are thoroughly washed out, the 


dyeing process would not be a_ total 
success and perhaps streaks and = other 
detects would show on. the — finished 
goods. Your comments on the above 
problem will prove most helptul 
(5336) 


In eliminating the operation of passing 
from the bleach house through 
water mangles, the inquirer is not at- 
tempting to accomplish anything which 
is new or unusual. In fact, a great 
many concerns handling lightweight 
lawns, organdies, voiles, etc., pass their 
goods directly from scutchers onto dry- 
ing machines. The question of whether 
a water mangle should be used or not is 
decidedly open to discussion. It is a 
well-known fact, however, that certain 
grades of medium weight and heavy 
goods cannot be suitably handled, or the 
proper finish given, without being water 
mangled. This particularly 
dyed goods If the con- 
sidering such a move he would confine 
the el mination of the water mangle to 
such goods as_ voiles, 
organdies 


goods 


applies to 


writer were 


lawns and 


angle to eliminating 


which a 


There is one 


water mangles great many 
persons, in their enthusiasm for.the idea 
of cutting out one machine, are apt to 
lose sight of: that is the fact that if 


roods are not properly squeezed betore 


the drying operation the efhiccencyv ot 
the drying cylinder machine 1s materially 
affected. 


drving 


Goods can he delivered to 


machine from a water mangle 
with considerably less moisture content 
than thev can be delivered from a 
bleach house scutch; par 


ticularly if they have been allowed to li 


squeeze and 


in the bins for any length of time and 
seepage has affected the bottom or lowe1 
half of the bin. 





Spots on Shade Cloth 
Veeht ical Edits ] 

samples of shade 
note show 
manutacturer of shade cloth 


I enclose herewith 
cloth which you will spots, 
which the | 
says are duc the unsaponifiable ma 
terial contained in the size. Our opin 
ion is that caused 
lime soaps depositing on the cloth in the 
We are not cet 
tain whether this is done in closed kier: 
but are rather of the opinion that the 
boiling-out is done in the rope in open 
kettles. You will note that these 
are particularly visible in the shade cloth 
alter it has received its coat of green 
pigment. Your advice on this matter will 


be very much appreciated. (5339) 


these spots are by 


process ot boiling out. 


Spots 


with the 
cause otf the 


We cannot agree inquirer 
that the faults on the 
finished shade cloth is the depositing ot 
lime 


Lime 


soaps in the boiling-out process 


soaps depositing on the scoured 
goods would give a shaded and semi 
opaque appearance to the fabric upon 


vision of the 
light. The sample 
fabric is entirely clean. It 
represents a well-scoured piece of goods 
which would be practically a_ perfect 
white if treated with chloride of lime to 
bleach. 


being held between the 


inspector and the 


of scoured 


The slightly vellow stain shown 


in the scoured sample, in the writer’s 


estimation, would be removed if the 


goods were full bleached, and is more o1 


less the result of air stains due to over 
exposure to atmospheric conditions while 
in a slightly damp condition. 


1 


Unquestionably the lumps or spots on 


the filled goods result from the doctor 
blade or blades on the opaque finishing 
machine not functioning properly. There 


wide difference of opimion 


how many doctors should be used on this 


is a 


1s 10 
class of work. The writer has had con 
siderable dealing 
shade cloth manufacturers and finishers 
and knows that some concerns use only 
one doctor blade on the goods, while 
others use two and three. We know that 
one of the best concerns in the United 


experience in with 


States on this class of work uses two 
doctors on the machine and we under 
stand that they never have trouble of 
the kind shown by sample. 

If the doctors had 
properly, they would 


been functioning 
have smoothed 
down the lumps which are on the tilled 
side of the the simple pre 
cedure of passing a round metal surtac 
over their 
condition the lumps are 
smoothed out, and partly broken up, and 


goods. By 
these goods in present dry 
considerably 
they become very shiny. It 1s, theretore, 


evident that in the wet starched con 


dition these lumps could be entirely 
eliminated if the doctor blades were 
made to work correctly 

* 


Distinguishing Artificial Silks 


Technical Editor 

Kindly advise the best method to dis 
tinguish the different kinds ot artificial 
silk: for instance. Celanese from Vis 
cose, Lustron, Dupont, Tubize, et Is 
it possible in a finished weighted silk 
fabric to strip off the weighting and 
finish so as to determine the original siz¢ 
of the silk (5331) 


1 


Simple methods r distinguishing the 
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KEEN 
COMPETITION 


Demands Modern 


Machine Tools 


A No. 2 Universal Cone 


CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE 


fo cut down the idle time 
of your machines, you must 
have modern machine tools 
which will make your re 
pairs quickly, accurately 
and economically 


IEexperience has shown that 
Textile Mills can use mill- 
ing machines to advantage 
when making urgent re- 
pairs Cincinnatt§ Millers 
decrease the number of 
idle textile machines, cut 
cost of repairs, save money, 
and give accurate service 
for manv vears_ after 
instal'ation 


THIS RENECKING 
JOB is but one of many 
handled daily in a leading 
Southern cotton null by a 
Cincinnati Miller. The mil- 
ler cut gears, mills” key 
Ways, squares shafts, mills 
cams and in aé score of 
other ways he'ps to keep 
the textile machinery in 


production 


showing 
s of mill- 


THE CINCINNATI MILLING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


TEXTILE WORLD 


To the Business Man —PROPER PROTECTION 


lf your building and contents burned today, your fire insur- 
ance would protect you. But—suppose part of your mill is idle 
on account of a break-down. WHAT DOES IT COST? 

Protection from a mechanical standpoint means a properly 
equipped machine shop to make necessary repairs without delay. 
DELAYS COST MONEY. Regardless of the efficiency of 
your mechanics, they cannot produce the best results unless they 
have the proper machine tools. 

We have the tool ,ou need—write us for descriptive booklet 
and prices. 


THE WALRAVEN C2: 


36-38 West Alabama St. Atlanta, Ga. 


Distributors for 
Brown & Sharpe Automatic Gear Cutters, Milling Machines, Grinders, etc.; Hendey 
Lathes and Shapers; Bullard Boring Mills and Vertical Turrett Lathes; Monarch 
Lathes; J. E. Snyder & Sons Drilling Machines; Whipp Shapers and Universal Wood 
Workers; and General Mill Supplies 


QUALITY LATHES 


For Textile Mill Repair Shops 


ea — 


co" 
Medium Pattern 18” Double 
Back, Geared Lathe with Quick 


Change Gear Box 


They are a necessary part of your repair shop 
equipment. 

We shall be pleased to advise you regarding the 
type and size lathe suited to your particular needs. 


Address Dept. 815. 


SIDNEY MACHINE TOOL CO. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
We Build Lathes to Meet Textile Requirements 
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-production costs 


More work per day with fewer errors 
—that is the production ideal. Good 
light and air are the two things which 
contribute most to production eff- 
ciency. They are the basis of 
real economy. Installing RATOX 
SHADES insures this result. 


Increase Light 
and Air 


RATOX SHADES admit from 
30°, to 400% more light and air 
than ordinary shades. They are 
constructed of beautifully and 
permanently stained wood strips 
woven parallel with hard twist 
seine twine—they are sturdy 
and give satisfactory service for 
20 years or longer. 

Suspended from off-set bracket; 
secured directly to the steel sash, 
RATOX SHADES are operated 
independently of the center- 
swung ventilator—thus provid- 
ing perfect circulation of fresh 
air at all times. 

Specially designed fixtures are 
provided for all types of instal- 
lation. 

It will pay you to learn more 
about RATOX SHADES and 
find out how easily they can be 
installed in your plant. 


Send specifications for quotations 
and complete details. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
Industrial Division 
168 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, I!!. 
Dept. T. 


RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
SHADES ISTEEL SASH 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: The: 
is still some very desirable territory op« 
for manufacturers’ sales agents selling 

industrial plants. Write for particula 
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lifferent kinds of artificial silk are as 
follows: Celanese and Lustron silk can 
considered practically the same as 
hey are both cellulose acetate silks. Vis- 
se and Dupont are the same type of 
rtificial silk. Tubize is a nitrate silk. 
It is very easy to distinguish Celanese 
ind Lustron silks from the other artificial 
silks by a simple burning test. Viscose 
will burn and emit an odor similar to 
cotton, while Celanese and Lustron silks 
burn up into a hard knob at the end of 
fiber, or sort of fuse. This test is 
very reliable when one becomes familiar 
with it. 
lubize silk, being a nitrate silk, can 
best be distinguished by dissolving some 
of the silk in concentrated sulphuric 
acid. To this acd solution add a trace 
of diphenylamine or brucine sulphate. 
With diphenylamine a blue color is pro- 
duced, and with brucine sulphate a bright 
red color will develop. Lustron and 
Celanese silks are commonly called the 
acetate silks, and are not so water ab- 
sorbing as Tubize and Viscose silks. 
For more detailed tests we refer you to 
pages 480-490, Matthew's “Textile 
Fibers.” 


In regard to determining the original 
size of silk in a finished and weighted 
silk fabric, we doubt whether it would 
be possible to strip off the weighting 
materials, especially if it was a mineral 
weighted silk (iron and tin loading) so 
that the original size of the silk yarn 
could be determined. However, we feel 
that approximate results might be ob- 
tained by unraveling a known weight of 
the yarn; drying to constant weight and 
determining the moisture. Extract with 
ether or chloroform to remove oil or 
fatty matter, such as softeners used in 
finishing; then boil well with water, 
rinse, dry and weigh again. The loss 
will represent finishing materials such 
as glue, gelatine, starch, dyes, oil and 
fatty matter. 

The sample should then be ashed until 
all organic matter has been burned off, 
and the residue weighed, which repre- 
sents the normal ash of silk—which only 
amounts to a fraction of a per cent, 
plus mineral loading or weighting ma- 
terials such as tin and iron compounds. 
The moisture plus finishing compounds, 
plus ash or mineral matter, subtracted 
from the original weight of the sample 
as unraveled from the fabric, represents 
approximately the actual amount of pure 
silk, and this could be used in roughly 
estimating the size of the original silk 
yarn. We would not claim any great 
accuracy by this test, but it would serve 
in obtaining a rough idea as to the 
denier of the original silk. 

A second method that can be used is 
to extract silk with ether to remove fatty 
matters and soak in a solution of hydro- 
chloric acid at 100-120 F. This solu- 
tion is made up with 1 part hydrochloric 
acid and 2 parts water. Soak silk in this 
bath from 1 to 2 hours, then rinse well 
until free from acid and boil in a soap 
solution or even plain water. Weigh 
before and after this treatment, making 
sure that both weighings are with the 
material in the same condition as regards 
Moisture content. 

chemist to whom this inquiry was 
submitted replies as follows: Celanese 
and Lustron are acetate silks; the others 
regenerated cellulose silks and may 


be divided as follows: Viscose and Du- 
Pont as xanthate silk; Tubize as nitro 
silk: Pauly as cupra silk. The burning 
tes’ wll show that the cellulose acetate 


1 will seem to melt and form a black. 
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hard bead, similar to real silk when 
burned, but will not give the odor of 
real silk. The regenerated cellulose silks 
all burn in a similar manner to cotton, 
leaving very little ash, and that ash is 
very light and powdery. 

Use samples of known origin for com 
parison in dyeing tests. If dyed with 
SKA colors, made by the Celanese Com- 
pany, the Celanese will dye deeply, the 
Lustron not so deeply, and the others 
will either not dye at all, or will be 
lightly stained. 

Boiling in water will destroy the luster 
of Celanese but I have not tried this on 
Lustron. Other art silks are not af- 
fected as to luster by this treatment. 
Dilute solutions of caustic soda or 
potash will disintegrate Celanese but | 
have not tried this on Lustron. This 
treatment does not affect the other art 
silks. 

Run blanks with known samples in 
the following chemical tests: Ruthenium 
oxychloride with ammonia turns acetate 
silks slightly pink in spots; turns cupra 
silk very slight pink after two hours; 
turns xanthate silks bright pink after 
twelve hours; turns nitro silk a reddish 
color at once. Fehling’s solution gives 
blue color with cupra and xanthate silks, 
and a greenish color with nitro. silks. 
(Have not tried acetate silk.) Zinc 
chloride 20, potassium iodide 2, iodine .1, 
and water 15, turns acetate silks yellow- 
ish; cupra silks brown, which washes 
out; nitro silks, a _ reddish violet. 
Diphenylamine sulphate solution turns 
nitro silk blue; no color with xanthate 
or cupra silk; no record of acetate silks. 
These tests are not sharply defined, so 
it is best to run parallel tests using fibres 
of known origin. 

With regard to stripping off the 
weighting and finish of silk so as to 
determine the original size of yarn, I 


have no data on this subject. Any 
method would give only approximate 
results, due to the many interfering 


factors when stripping. The following 
suggestion might be useful: If fabric 
is silk warp and filling, cut out large 
piece, measure length of yarn and count; 
weigh carefully; dry at 105 C., weigh; 
loss is moisture. Extract with petrolic 
ether to remove fats, dry and weigh; 
this second loss is fats. Extract with 
alcohol, dry and weigh; this loss is 
soaps. Extract with water, dry and 
weigh; this loss is gum and soluble ma- 
terial. Treat with hot dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, wash well, dry and weigh; 
this loss is dye, ete. Ignite remainder 
and weigh ash. Add all the losses to- 
gether, along with the ash; then sub- 
tract from the original weight; this gives 
weight of silk. From the number of 
yarns in the original piece, multiplied by 
their length, secure the total length. 
From the weight and the length, figure 
the deniers with the regular method for 
silk. 


* * * 


Seeks a Particular Oil 
Editor, Textite Worn: 

Our boss dyer informs us that he has 
used “Salvopol” oil in the dyeing process 
on wool stock which has been stripped. 
He informs us that this oil is used to 
liven up the stripped stock and has given 
a very good result. 

Can you inform us where this oil can 
be purchased ? 

Yours very truly, 
a We 

{Can any of our readers help this in- 
quirer ?>—Fd.] 


Another 
Prize 


Irom 


WORLD 


TEXTILE 

Winner 
HotyoKke, Mass. 
Editor TEXTILE Worn: 

I was surprised and pleased to see 
in your Jan. 10th issue letters from 
other winners of the Trextire Wortp 
prize at the Philadelphia Textile School 

It hardly seems 20 vears since I at 
tended that school. When I left, I went 
to work as second hand for my father, 
who was foreman dyer for the Farr 
\lpaca Co.—and succeeded to his posi 
tion when he died in 1919, 

The value of a textile 


school educa- 
tion depends on the individual, as in all 





Joseph Collingwood 


other lines of work. Certainly educa- 
tion is a great benefit if one is able 
and inclined to take advantage of it— 
but it is not a substitute for work. And 
prizes are always a_ stimulant—in all 
manner of ways. 


JoseruH CoLLINGwoon, 


es 8 


Drag in Cap Spinning 
Technical Editor: 

The question and answer entitled, 
“Drag in Cap Spinning,” in the Jan. 10 
issue, brings to mind how little the oper- 
ation of drag is generally understood 
It is, in my judgment, caused by three 
things. First is the inertia of the yarn. 
Inertia is not, as many suppose, simply 
the tendency of an object to remain at 
rest. It is also the tendency to remain 


in motion when once started, and to 


Editor, TEXTILE WORLD: 


Your letter of Jan. 14 in reply 
to our inquiry of the 8th was all 
that we had hoped for. 

We tried to obtain the informa- 
tion from other sources but with- 
out success. The information will 
undoubtedly be of value to us and 
we would like to have you know 
that we greatly appreciate your 
promptness and courtesy. 

Thanking you for your co- 
operation in this matter. we are 


Sincerely yours. 

T. V. COTTER & SONS 
(Textile Machinery) 

T. V. Cotter 


(Signed) 
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continue moving uniformly in a straight 
line. This tendency, which is nothing 
more than centrifugal force, causes the 
yarn to drag behind the bobbin and to 
wind on. 

Another cause of drag is the resist 
ance of the air. The air creates a fric 
tion which retards the progress of the 
varn. An increase in moisture increases 
the air resistance. A relative humidity 
of 45% best. The third 
cause is the friction due to the yarr 
rubbing on the edge of the cap. This 
varies with the size of the bobbin 
Empty bobbins cause the most friction 
This tangential pull, as it is sometimes 
called, is the 


seems to he 


cause of some otf the 
greatest difficulty in spinning. 

There are many little operations ot 
this sort which are not generally under 
stood and I believe that more discus 
sions dealing with these subjects would 
be helpful 
Sincerely yours, 
GrEOoRGE MUNSEY 


* * + 


Calculating Size of Roping and 
Draft 


Technical Editor 

reader 
what he wants with regard to calcula 
tions of inches of draft to 
produce a certain run yarn from the 
size of roping given in grains for 25 


Perhaps this will give your 


necessary 


yards. I refer to the question and an 
swer under the heading, “Calculating 
Size of Roping and Draft,” in your 


issue of January 31. 

For example, assume that the proper 
draft is wanted when the stretch is 72 
in.; the yarn, 5 run; and the roping, 41 
grains for 25 yards. Use the formula 


7875 (Run Yarn * Grain Roving) 
Draft; or (109.4 & $tretch) (Run 
Yarn Grain Roving) Draft. This 


gives us 7875 CS X< 45) 
draft. Try 38 in 

The derivation of the formula used in 
the above 


38.4 in 


follows 


Weight 


calculations is as 
Weight of roping delivered 
of yarn spun. Therefore, (Run Yarn 
Draft) Stretch Run Roping. Now 
we find the weight in grains of 25 yards 
of roping: Run Roping X_ 1600 
Number of yards that weigh 7000 grains 
Therefore, (7000 * 25) (1600 
Run Roping) Weight of 25 yards of 


roping in grains. But, Run Roping 


(Run Yarn Draft) Stretch 
Therefore, (7000 & 25 & Stretch) 

(1600 Run Yarn Draft) Weight 
in grains of 25 yards of roping. There 


fore, (109.4 Stretch) (Run Yarn 
Draft) Weight in grains of 25 
yards of roping. Assuming a 72 in 


stretch, we have 7875 (Run Yarn 


Draft) Grain Roping (25 yards) ; 
and 7875 (Run Yarn Grain Rop 
ing 25 yards) Draft; and again, 7875 

(Grain Roping & Draft) Run 
Yarn. 


Assume, for example, that we want to 
know the draft required to convert 50 
grain roping to 4 run yarn 7875 
(4 X 50) 39.38 in. draft. Try 38 in. 
draft, allowing for easing up. Now as 
sume that we desire to know the grain 
roping required to produce a 4 run yarn 
with a draft of 38 in.: 7875 (4 
38) 51.8. Make 50 grain roping, al 
lowing slightly for easing up. 

Where the draft is not 72 in., the 
new value can easily be found, 


since 
109.4 Stretch New Constant. Then, 
New Constant (Run Yarn X Grain 
Roping ) Draft 


Joun C. Lowe. 
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Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 
i i i i Provision is made for high spliced heel and 
Eliminating necessity of skilled help. doubl ¢ sole. 


topped by hand. Needles without rivets or latches. 


Each stocking is dropped from the machine when Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 
finished. Production about twelve stockings per hour on 


Each stocking is automatically started upon the 334-220 needles 


hines as Mod 
uilt in 


ou g thread or cutting, no ends y el K 
kind to be removed ; e is b all gauges. 


New York 
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Varying Views on 
Tuck Stiteh Hosiery 


Long Life Predicted for Them in 
Misses’ Goods but Doubtful 
Future in Women’s 
Superficially the primary market 
ior hosiery has been quiet during the 
last few weeks, but this outward ap- 
pearance is somewhat deceptive. 
continue 
on novel- 
ties has not been particularly active 
sections during recent weeks. In 
the novelty the market, 
however, the appearance of quiet is 
frequently due to the fact that mills 
take 


requirements of 


evoods as ae class 


draggy, and new business 


division of 


the de- 
prospective 


are unable to care of 
livery 
customers. 

While the improvement in general 
} 


uisiness since Jan. | has not been as 


marked as had been expected by some 


selling well estab- 


1924, 
e during the first two months 
of the year has been distinetly bet- 
ter. The head of the department 
sells one of the largest mills in 


agents, it is fairly 


lished that, 


compared = with 


the country, whose bread and butter 
Is staple goods, states that its sales, 


were 


cases, 50% larger this Jan- 
3% larger in 


February than in February, 1924. 


uary than last, and 33 

In this particular case the increase 
in value of goods sold should be even 
larger than in the quantity, inasmuch 
as the mills are making higher aver- 


age priced goods now than a year ago. 
Fibres Firm and Higher 


lhe price situation in fibre goods 
ill somewhat confused. 





Is st 


In some 
cases no advances have been made on 

of women’s all-fibre stockings. 
ther mark-ups averaging perhaps 


10-12'4ce have been made. The gen- 





eral market for this merchandise is 
\lemably stronger and __ slightly 
higher, for even in those. sections 


where higher prices have not actually 
been put into effect, quotations are 
firmly maintained. There is no in- 
clination to trade down, such as has 
not been entirely absent from this 
branch of the market in the past. 


Tuck Stitehes Discussed 
lhe influence of variations 
ot the tuck stitch on misses’ goods has 

en marked, and is reflected in con- 
ilerable irregularity in the quotation 
ot staple misses’ hose. In this branch 
market it 1s almost unanimous 
op n that the novelty 


several 


stitches now 
pular, or something very much 
them, will be a 


permanent fea- 


servative mill representatives, 


well as others 


er, as who are 
ted for conservatism, continue 
intain that tl tuck stitches in 
Ys goods can hope to achieve 


only temporary popularity, no matter 
to what heights that 
reach. Men holding this opinion in- 
that the rib and the alli 
gator stitch, for instance, do not make 


popularity may 


sist cross 
a stocking which is attractive enough 
to hold its place for long. 

From the mill standpoint, too, it is 
held that present market prices, which 
average around $3.25 for 
full mercerized stocking, 
siderably 


a women’s 
(with 
rumored) 
do not allow a sufficient profit margin 
to warrant any great enthusiasm. 


con- 


lower offerings 


Sellers who are on this side of the 
fence continue to caution their mills 
not to be misled by the present popu- 


larity of the tuck stitches, and to 
watch their step carefully in the pro- 
duction of them 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


In connection with any discussion 
of cross rib goods for women it is in- 
teresting to recall the recent offering 
at $3.10 by a well known mill of a 
fibre alligator stitch with 
short boot. This been 


from 


stocking 
number has 
sale, with the ac 
companying statement that it is sold 
up. In 
student, it 


withdrawn 


the opinion of one good 
was not so much a case of 
being sold up as it was of discovering 
that this price entailed an actual loss 
for the mill. 

A. L. Brevitz is now buying both 
hosiery and underwear for the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Corp., Baltimore, Md., 
following recent resignation of 
C, E. Wisching as hosiery buyer. Mr. 
Brevitz came to the American Whole 
sale Corp. 


the 


several years ago from 
Burnham, Stoepel & Co., Detroit. 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co. have been ap- 
pointed agents the 
Adora Mill, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of infants’ — socks. 
Milo D. Burke, until recently selling 
agent tor the mill, has become associ- 
ated with Bliss, Fabyan & Co., for 
whom he will sell both hosiery and 
underwear. Plans have been made by 
the Adora Hosiery Mill for the pro- 
duction of a 
silk hosiery. 
Statements that the low-end cotton 
business has lacked snap are con 
firmed by reliable reports that 176 
needle half hose, with transferred top 
and looped toe, are being offered in 
several sections at 


sole selling for 


Hosiery 


women’s spring needle 


gsc. 
As a volume proposition misses’ 300 


needle mercerized goods have 


civen 
way largely to 344 needle, which 
themselves are not particularly active 


because of the strong interest in 
novelties. 

Regular ofterings of misses’ combed 
cross ribs are available at $1.62! > and 
of misses’ mercerized cross ribs at 
$2.40. 


While the tight situation on nearby 


deliveries of R I goods has not been 
eliminated by any means, it is evident 


that it is clearing up gradually. One 


commission house is taking business 


on its mercerized number for delivery 
late this month or early in April at 


> 


om Je 


> 


we 


Expansion of several tull fashioned 
silk mills, already announced and con 


he satis 


templated, is testimony to t 
factory position of most manufactur- 
ers in this division ot the business 
Prices have apparently reached a basis 
which will be stable for some 
to come. 


months 


Bathing Suits Move— 
Sweaters Still Quiet 


Fair Duplicate Orders on Suits 
Slight) Improvement — in 
Novelty Sweaters 
Duplicate orders for bathing suits, 
while not 


in enormous size or num 


bers, are probably the most active 
branch of the knitted outerwear busi 
ness at the moment 
that business of 


ror rd for 


Mill agents say 
has 
that the 


production ot 


this class been 
weeks, 


curtailed 


some and 
results of 
bathing suits are becoming more ap 
parent right along. 

Jobbers are understood to be paving 
the higher prices for suits which have 
become general throughout the mar 
ket, operating freely in cases where 
they are guaranteed a quick re-sale, 
and conservatively when there is any 
question about this point. An early 
stretch of warm weather this spring 
would undoubtedly bring more life 
into the bathing suit business than it 
has seen for the last two years. 

Business on staple sweaters con- 
tinues seasonably quiet although im 
portant houses report a steady stream 
of small-lot duplicates. 

Conflicting reports are frequent on 
novelty sweaters for spring. Speak- 
ing generally, there is understood to 
have been a slight improvement dur 
ing recent weeks, although the New 
York trade is not active. Crickets 
are not moving in a large way, so far 
as the jobbing trade is concerned, and 
some sellers are of the opinion that 
coats will occupy a more prominent 
place in the business this spring than 
they did last summer and _ fall. 


Wis. The 
Hosiery Co. is operating its plant at full 
capacity, with some departments on an 
overtime schedule. The outlook jor the 
vear is exceptionally bright, according to 


J. E. Fitzgibbon, vice-president and 
general manager 


MILWAUKEE, Phoenix 


GREENVILLI Ss 4 The Southerr 
Franklin Process Co 
local plant day and night and is turning 
out approximately 30,000 pout 

terials weekh 


is nOW Operating 


Routine Business 
in Underwear Market 


Requests for Early Shipment of 
Light-Weights are Cheering 
No Advances Yet 
far as new 
the New 


presents 


So features 


York 


are con 
cerned, 
market every 
a first summer 
mid-winter. The 
but 
contined to 


underwear 
appearance ot} 
resort 


class during 


natives are present 


in numbers, their activities seem 
largely reminiscences 01 
the high-times of last summer and an 
ticipation of good things they 
are promised for next season. 

\lways a dull time in the primary 
market, February this vear has been 
almost 


he ype 


deadly according to most 


sellers. Ina few instances exceptions 
i 
an official o1 
organizations 


to this statement must be noted. 
example, it is stated by 
one of the largest mill 
in the country, making 
ot goods in all weights, 
booked last 
totalled 


actly something to sneer at. 


a wide range 
that business 
line 


week on its entire 


1,200 which is not ex 


Cases, 


Cases of this kind not 


Heavy-weights are almost 


are typical 
however 
completely inactive, and are likely to 
for some little time.  .\ 
trickle of duplicate 


weights has been com 


continue so 
fairly steady 
orders on light 
ing in but the claim is not advanced 
in any section of the market that this 
business has been large. 

No 


The most element in 
the light-weight situation is the fact 


Advances Yet 


encouraging 


that jobbers continue to request quick 
deliveries of merchandise originally 
ordered for late March and April. It 
is understood that they are more in 
terested in 
ribs than of 


hurrying shipments of 


bals. but it is a note 
worthy fact that bals have not been 
completely neglected in this prodding 
of mills for early deliveries. 

Nothing has come of the advance 
on light-weights contemplated several 
weeks ago by an important mill. It 
is understood that this matter of rais 
still 
and that action may be taken at any 
time. 


ing prices is being considered. 


Competitive comment on these re 
ports considers them largely as propa 
ganda. It main 


tained by experienced selling agents 


continues to be 


that putting higher prices into effect 
at this time would probably prove to 
mistake, and that the 
market will not fall into 


be a general 


line with 


4 
or tft 


anv action 
individual 


important that 


his sort taken by any 
no matter 
individual 


producer, how 
producer 


MIAN he 


l nderwear Trade Notes 
Ired I) 


unted mat cr ort 


rawford has been ap 


e underw ear cle 
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For Better Hosiery 
and Larger Sales 


The Wildman Spring Needle 
Knitting Machine has enabled 
many manufacturers to escape 
the depression which affected 
the industry as a whole. 


If vou are interested in manu- 
facturing a quality of hosiery 
far better than the average; if 
you want to make hosiery that 
buyers are glad to get—write 
today for the booklet en- 
titled: “A New Type of Hosiery,” 
which explains one of the most 
important hosiery develop- 
ments in years. 


An illustrated instruction book, 
giving full information about the 
Wildman Spring Needle Knitter 
is also yours for the asking. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, 


\ , 
1 
ey 


We have issued a very 
complete and informa- 
tive book, “The Science 
of Knitting.” Price $3. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


oartment of Marshall Field & Co., cupy the prominent place in market 
Yhicago, in addition to his recently conversation that was theirs last 
innounced connection with _ their year. 
1osiery department. T. R. Bossort, 
‘ormerly manager of the Field under- 
vear department, has resigned to be- 
ome associated with the Van Dyck 
Knitting Co., Milwaukee. 

Doubts have been expressed in 
ome quarters as to the accuracy of 
reports regarding the percentage of It was inevitable that many of 
uusiness placed on heavy-weight the hurried attempts to get aboard the 
ribbed goods. It has been hinted that bandwagon of artificial silk pop- 
‘his volume has been somewhat ularity should be failures. A number 
exaggerated but it is authoritatively of cheap priced lines have dis- 
stated that slightly over 50% of a appeared from public view. Several 
normal full-year production of one of manufacturers who went into the 
the best known lines of men’s goods business in good faith discovered 
in the country is now definitely con- that there is a great deal more to 
tracted for. producing a satisfactory fibre silk 

Fibre goods for women do not oc- garment than appears on the surface. 











EFFICIENT LOOPING 


can be accomplished only 
with 


PARAMOUNT 
LOOPER ATTACHMENTS 


Some of the prophets of disas- 
ter see in this confirmation of their 
gloomy predictions that nothing good 
would come of this business, but to 
others who are perhaps a little more 
impartial it seems to be nothing more 
than a natural development. 














i j > Paramount Chain Cutter and 

Staple Hosiery Quotations 
Prices printed below represent fair average market quotations on staple 
hosiery in the New York market this week. They apply to average quality 
merchandise in mill packing sold to the jobbing trade. Ranges are neces- 


sary because of variation in quality, weight and terms. 





Stripper 


YOU CAN— 

















Bell Attachment 


Men’s 
144 needle, 1 Ib. transferred top, looped toe................. $.95-97)2 ° 
176 needle. automatic top, sewed to€...........ccccecscceencs 67%-70 Increase Production 
176 needle, transferred top, looped toe.................005- 95-1.00 
Zoe MEOMIS, GoMmibed, Gouwle SOE... 2... e ic ckis cis esce ccc eeees 1.50-1.60 
200 needle, full mercerized, double sole.....................4- 1.60-1.70 
220 needle, full mercerized, double sole................. Let 1.70-1.85 
220 needle, fibre plaited, double sole (mercerized top, heel and Red uce Seconds 
ee nee Maas hae rereg alata re re iod SynsKiR Sle ws w 9 Nie CS TESS a 2.50-2.65 
240 needle, fibre-plaited, as above...............ccee cece: ..- 2.6214-2.75 
220-240 needle, silk and fibre twist, double sole (mercerized S L “ h d 
er REINO UM NNN Sad coun imiciaars ao Shs BE eS Sess Sots waits we ; 3.00-3.25 o I a 
240 needle, pure thread silk, 10 strand (mercerized top, heel ave oopin re 
SRN I a ota te ath reg AI cw ae ee ak hag a erate Ae ed 3.6214-4.00 
176 needle, all-worsted plaited over cotton, plain colors.... -3.50 
176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain heathers....... ; -3.621 and 
Women’s 
176 needie, hem top, sewed toe. ...... 266.6 siccekscee hea dae ees 85-910) 
176 needle, 1% Ib., looped toe...... ah tes 95-1.0) = e . 
220-240 needle, fuli combed, double sole......--.......--+ 00+. 1.60-1.73 Simpl ify the Entire 
Se EE, ~ SUI PORCINE 2 co ying Sava cn cs ccleneecun gee enees 2.15-2.25 
RNG PCE) BORE 5 occas i cts nc & Sie sie, 3 B55 0615 44 ass persion 2.30-2.75 
344 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-ankle................... céas 500-3. 350 z 
160-176 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-toe, light weights......... #3 25-3.50 = O 
Full mercerized cross ribs Oe T TTR TR ER eee — 3.25 ) 35 Looping peration 
220 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed 
pei NANNIES ccs ates acre <uapareKlk 2.85-3.00 
220-240 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (mer- 
eran Pon Nees ANE TOC). os ce aeons ace ee emer 3.10-3. 25 


240-260 needle, silk and fibre twist (mercerized top, heel and 
toe), standard goods 
PN ed Nie fends hu whe Rad wii ard dks POR See: SEN 
IGE RNS get rata Et ate hk area ph uaG ciple a 
240-260 needle, silk plaited over fibre, 20 in. boot (mercerized 
ANE TMI Ue a et ee Be er URS Bik oe Salis 6.00-6.50 
200-220 needle, fibre plaited over worsted 


These ATTACHMENTS furnished for 
all makes of machines and installed on 
either a Sale or Rental basis. 


If you desire further particulars or - 


demonstration write us. 











i} 
Children’s Foot-Stop Motion and f 
28ioz..misses ribs (on: 7: cise S€¢; fall S€) <.csvcccics . osaee cc cecec’ 9714-1.00 Adjustable Arm 
Boys’ 3 Ib. 1 x 1 ribs (on 8; rise 7146, fall 734€) ........0.025. 1.85-2.15 
300-344 needle misses’ combed (on 7; rise 7!4¢, fall 5¢) 1.55-1.70 


344 needle misses’ full mercerized, 1 x 1 and 6 x 4 ribs (on 7: 
rise 10¢, fall 5¢) ae 22 
300 needle misses’ combed cross ribs (on 7; rise 7'4¢, fall 5¢). 1.62!4-1.75 
300 needle misses’ mercerized cross ribs (on 7; rise and fall 
RS Ve ee na he Ba er 
Children’s 
ee , OOEUIO: 710. TIN os nese aia noes w mcaleie oo had aeg eae 2 
Children’s 74 lengths, as above, fibre jacquard tops............. 3.25-3.50 
1 
1 





PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH 
ALL PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS. 


Manufactured by the makers of the well- 
known “ PARAMOUNT FORMS.” 


Infants’ socks, full mercerized, fancy tops................ee:: 
Infants’ mercerized ribs 





= Pen stats Ns CNA  TEC RR 50-1.70 } 
} 

Full Fashioned l" 

(Average quotations on dip-dyed, standard makes) PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY (0 
Chiffon, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20 in. boot.............. 11.00-11.50 e if 
NN OE ON ee ones cuca havnt ciel ners saiee valance en 13.00-15.00 
8-9 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot......... 9.75-10.75 P 
10-11 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot...... 11.50-12.50 Hunter Building | 
i Send, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-21 in. boot.......... 12.50-13.00 Hi 
Pane SEI, ON OEE BUN os on hse a ie een ne Sega s semen a 16.50-18.50 Market and Madison Streets Ch Ill i 
39-42 gauge half hose, 10-11 strand, mercerized top, heel and toe 6.00-7.00 ” icago, 7 | 
* Nominal. | 
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it Stripes like these 
made with 





“BANNER” 
Attachments 


For the Manufacturer who wishes to 
keep pace with the present demand, for 
striped hosiery, it is essential to be able 
to produce a wide variety of pattern 
effects, 


The plaited check pattern shown is pro- 
duced by the combination of the New 
Universal “BANNER” Striper, Horizon- 
tal and Vertical, Attachments and is 
only one of the many Stripe Combina- 
tions that are obtainable by their use. 


They are very flexible units and are 
easily applied to any regular “BAN- 
NER” machines that are out. 


Prove to your own satisfaction that 
these are worth while additions to your 
equipment. 


Arrange for 
an Interview 


HALF-HOSE PRODUCT 


Main Office and Factory 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK COLONIAL TRUST BLDG., 13th and Market Sts. 


Southern Office 
JAMES BLDG., CHATTANOOGA. TENN. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


and they have gracefully retired from 
the arena. 

It would be idle to deny that con- 
siderable merchandise in the way of 
fibre vests, bloomers, etc., have given 

black eye to this class of garment 
is a whole because of the way, they 
failed to stand up under normal 
wear. 

But it is also believed to be a cor- 
rect statement that well made lines, 
urned out by mills which know 
what they are about and which are 
selling quality and not price, are mov 
ing along fairly constantly to larger 
sales volume. 


Business News 








New Link-Belt Publication on 
Skip Hoists 

The many uses to which the Skip 
lloist method of handling materials may 
ie effectively applied, are interestingly 
set forth in the text matter and illus- 
rations of a new book just issued by 
uk-Belt Co., manufacturers of clevat- 


} 


g, conveying and power transmission 
quipment 

The text matter explains fully the 
metion of the Skip Hoist, and its re- 
tion to other types of mechanical 
juipment; tells where, and on what 
classes of work Link-Belt Skip Hoists 
ire profitably used: gives complete de 
tails of operation, capacity, design and 
construction. 

The illustrations are thoroughly in 
keeping with the text, supplementing it 
in such a way as to convey all the in 
formation which photographs and draw- 

s alone can show clearly. Both draw- 
ings and photographs picture representa- 
tive Link-Belt Skip Hoist installations 
t various types. 

Copies of this interesting and informa- 
ve publication will be sent to interested 
engineering and production executives. 
\sk for Book No. 546, addressing near- 
est office of the Link-Belt Co., or the 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis and Chicago 
fices of the company. 


Valves and other Engineering 
Appliances Displayed 


In booth No. 104 at the “Informal 


to be held in Milwaukee Audi- 
un, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 25 
28, 1925, purchasing agents will find 
interesting display of valves of 
ze, iron and steel; pop safety, blow- 
and non-return valves; water 
mns, water gauges and gauge cocks; 
ricators; oil pumps, hand and me 
nically operated: oil and grease cups: 
stles, cocks, etc. 
Keeping pace with modern engineer 
practice’ will be truly cmmaliied 
e complete exhibit of Lunkenheimer 
lucts, and competent attendants will 
pleased to explain in detail the dis 
tive features of the various articles 
play 
particular interest will be the new 
ens of Lunkenheimer superpressure 
| gate valves—made in all sizes, for 
25 100, 600 and 900 pounds working 
pressure, 750° F. temperature, 
rming to the proposed American 
flange standards developing under 
S. C. procedure 
siting purchasing agents will be cor- 
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dially welcomed at booth No. 104 and S TA N DA R D M A C H | N E. S 


are invited to submit their valve prob 


lems to the men in charge of the ex NYE. & REDIC MAC INES 
hibit, who will render all possible | K. L H 


assistance in solving them 


Investment Co. Acquires Pacific 
Coast Branch 


The Commercial Investment Trust 
Inc. with eastern headquarters at 4! 
Fast 42nd Street, N. Y. City, an 
nounces the acquisition of the Cali 
iornia Co. a_ finance corporation. 
This company has been in operation 
for a number of years, owned and 
controlled by interests affiliated with 
the California Insurance Co. _ Its 
main office being in California it will 
form the nucleus of the Commercial 
Investment Trust Pacific Coast opera 
tions. 

With this new company Commer- 
cial Investment Trust and its sub 
sidaries, will have regional head 
quarters in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Toronto with branch - 
offices radiating from these poinis 

The company specializes in the de 
ferred payment branch of the bank 
ing field. During 1924 it financed 
deferred payment sales in various 
lines of industry aggregating approxi 
mately one hundred millions of dol 
lars 


Appoints Agents in Japan 


The Stow Mfg. Co., Inec.. Binghan 
ton, N. Y., has appointed The Horn 
Co., Ltd.. 36 Kawaguchi—Co., Nishi 
Ku, Osaka, Japan, with branch 
throughout that Empire as well as 
Korea, Formosa and Manchuria, as its 
agents with stock, covering all types o 
flexible shafts, grinders, drills, railroad 
track grinders, taximeter and speed 


— You wont find this 
in every machine 


Mrs. W. S. Van Brocklin 
Mrs. W. S. Van Brocklin vice 

president of the Van Brocklin & This Standard H-2F produces distinctive 

Stover Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., died a . : : : 
vertical stripes with fancy color combinations 
in either ingrain or cross-dyed effects, with a 

production at least 30‘, greater than high 

speed Standard H. 





at her home in that city following a 
week's illness. The deceased was born 

1 Amsterdam, June 23, 1840 and was 
84 years old. Following the death of 
her husband, the late William S. Van 
Brocklin, she retained a controlling 
interest in the Van Brocklin & 
Stover Co. which she held to the time 
of her death, 


It is a highly flexible machine, for knitting 
plain or fancy fabric, ladies’ fashioned hose, half 
hose, 3; length hose and children’s footed hose. 


Standard H-2F is a two-feed, five finger ma- 
chine, including double sole and operating with- 
out jacks. Built in all gauges from 234” to 

‘ diameters. 


John Hines 
John Hines, superintendent of the 
Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co. died 
recenily at his home in Columbus. In 
earlier life Mr. Hines had been con 
nected with mills in Vermont and at 
New Bedford, Mass. 








Write for information. 
Charles Wheeler 


cha STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
Charles Wheeler for 20 years ‘ra 
coun of te Coe (Gt MACHINE. CO., Wilmington, Del. 


New Hampshire, died recently at his Show Room— 121 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
winter home at Daytona, Fla. 
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Reputation Builders 


Cheney Silk Yarns have played no small 
part in helping to establish the reputation 
of many of America’s famous weavers of 
cloth. 


There are others who might well use these 
Yarns with equal success. 


REFLED SILK YARNS SPUN SILK YARNS 


for the woolen and worsted trade. Dyed —for warps and filling; in the gray or dyed. And 
m all shades necessary for their work, for decorations in woolens and worsteds. For de- 


including white with fugitive stains livery in hanks, on tubes, cones, or spools—also 


in warps 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


215 Fourth Ave. at 18th St., New York City 


MILLS: SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Bea) 
nH | 


itl} = 
ye 
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LK GOODS MARKETS 





Georgettes Heavily 
Bought For Spring 


Interest Switches to Lighter Crepes 
for New Business and Prices 
Strengthen 

The broadsilk market has held to 
its high rate of activity but the inter- 
est of the various classes of buyers 
is giving evidence of changing some- 
what. New business on a heavy scale 
was reported placed in the georgettes 
by jobbers. The latter were buying 
deliveries in the gray running 
through April, May and June, and 
want the goods apparently both for 
printing and for plain colors. 


for 


Prices 
m this class of merchandise were ex- 
tremely firm, and the advances were 
ill the sharper because of the fact 
that the georgettes have languished 
up till two weeks ago. Manufacturers 
stated that they had no difficulty in 
getting 5 to 1oc a yard more than 
they were asking three weeks ago 
which prices put this quality right on 
the basis of present raw silk levels. 
The keen desire of jobbers to get the 
georgettes in work and ready is seen 
in their willingness to pay premiums 
of up to 5c a yard for spot deliveries. 

In the qualities that have been good 
right along, business was held up to 
some extent by the small stocks held 
by manufacturers. Shipments have 
heen so heavy through the months of 
January and February that practically 
all mills that have been working on 
the flat crepes and satin crepes and 
also the crepe-de-chines find them- 
selves unable to promise deliveries 
earlier than two weeks to a month. 
Che cutting up trade seems to be 
fairly well covered for the current 
month on the qualities mentioned 
ibove and it is to questioned 
whether they would place other than 
filling in orders from up till 
Easter. 


be 


now 


In view 
tive 


ot the continued conserva- 
which the retail stores 
have held to throughout the current 
month, sales to this quarter have been 
mewhat smaller than hoped 
or. Store buyers, moreover, have 


policy 


Was 


resisted any tendency to raise prices. 
lt was believed at the beginning of 
the present that the retailers 
would relax in their determination to 
stress turnover tq the exclusion of all 
else but so far there has been no in- 
lication that they are in a mood to 
blige the manufacturing element. 
When raw silk got up to the $7.00 
level around the middle of the month, 
manufacturers faised their prices 
2'2c a yard with fear and trembling. 
\ctually they should have gotten 4 
5c more if the actual increased cost 
if the silk is to be considered but 
even the smaller increase was difficult 


season 


to 





PRODUCTION: 
DEMAND: 
STOCKS: 

RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


Good 







to get. 


As a matter of fact, buyers 
raised so much fuss over it that it is 


safe to say that 80% of the mills 
continued to sell on the basis of $6.50 
silk. 

About the best merchandise to get a 


profit on today is the prints. There 


SILK SITUATION AT A GLANCE 
Unchanged to gaining slightly 


Small in all wanted numbers 

Stocks smaller; prices steady 

Very optimistic; manufacturers contem- 
plate no reduction in operations 





ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW 
(Week ending March 3rd) 


1925 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
43 31% Century Ribbon Mills 7,500 43 387% 423% 
2734 22 Julius Kayser & Co. 1,100 2358 23 23 
37% 27 H. R. Mallinson & Co. 3,100 2934 287% 29 
214%4 20 Van Raalte & Co. 












YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


is little or no difficulty in getting high 
prices for desirable designs and al- 
most anything that is printed will 
move. The larger print houses look 
continued demand for prints 
right through the summer, leading up 
to an equally active fall. 


for a 


Heavy Bourse Trading 


By William 


HE exceptionally heavy trading 
on the Yokohama Bourse which 
marked the closing days of February 


aroused the interest of the 


trade in 
New York to an unusual degree. 
Manufacturers and dealers regarded 


the 1,500 and 2,000 bale days and 
asked “How come?” The exact sig- 
nificance of the whole proceeding will 
always be more or less of a mystery 
except to those who were responsible 
for it, but one can hazard a guess that 
may be close to the mark. 

On Feb. 21 trading increased from 
the usual 400 to 500 bales a day to 
700 bales and prices were down 10 
Yen for the current month from 2135 
to They increased again on 
Feb. 23 to nearly bales with 
prices off 30 Yen this time. Things 
were geared up another notch on Feb. 


2125. 


1,000 


SUMMARY 
Best No. 1/X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m's 
Cost C.I.F. New York 
Stocks Yokohama Feb. 28 


OF 


1. Spafford 


24 with 1550 bales sold, prices slip 
ping again. This high rate was 
maintained through the balance of the 
week and it is interesting to note that 
the February delivery closed at the 
low point Yen. During the 
whole of this period the open market 
was sliding in sympathy the 
heavy selling on the On 
March 2 trading reached its max1- 
mum, the impressive total of 2,400 
bales changing hands. At this crucial 
moment the open market became sud 
denly active again 1,000 bales being 


2050 


with 
Bourse. 


bought and this buying continued on 
March 3, exporters taking 2,400 bales. 
So much for history, now for the 
explanation. It will be remembered 
that back in the months of October 
and November, prices were on a low 
(Continued on page 159). 


SILK CABLES 
2040 Yen 
403% 
$6.56 
11,500 bales 


The underselling reported by most cables toward the close 
of the previous week, resulted in an actual decline on Saturday 
the 28th. While prices were off 40 to 50 Yen, the rather sharp 
drop did not bring in buying. On Monday, March 2nd, how- 


ever, at a further 30 Yen decline transactions increased to 


1,000 bales. 


This left the market on the basis of 2070 Yen 


for XXA and 2010 Yen for Best No. 1/X, which apparently 
was a level at which exporters could operate advantageously 
for transactions the following day increased again to 2,400 


bales at a 30 Yen advance. 


Canton silks rallied from the 


extreme low but buying was not heavy. The low quotations 
for Canton silks in New York are the result of the lower 
exchange for actual parities abroad have not gotten below the 


bottom of December. 





Spring Millinery 
Accents Ribbons 





Spring Openings Find Silk Rib- 
bons Used Largely for Many 
Purposes 
A great many of the department 
held their advance showings 
spring millineky last week and 
these together with the models shown 
by the specialty shops gave a pretty 
fair indication that silk 
to be the favored trimming. 
straw 
and it 


stores 


of 


ribbons are 
Silk and 
combinations were seen often, 

must admitted that the 
larger types mentioned earlier seem 
to have given way to the small shapes. 
Grosgrains, taffeta, and fancy ribbons 
were used in many models with black 
satin 


be 


also. favored. 


Plaided designs 
were used to a smaller extent. 


While the 


Paris models indicate a 


liberal use of ribbon trimming, milli 
nervy buyers were not active in the 
market last week. This was more 


than made up by active demand from 
the retailers who according to several 
houses, find that sales have been bet- 
over the counter than expected. 
The dress houses were reported as 
moderately active but not operating 
much in advance of what they know 
they will need. It believed that 
much buying remains to be done by 
the last named during March’ as re- 
orders spring 


ter 


is 


on numbers 


Buyers were reported as in 


come 
through. 


terested in a wide range of qualities 
with possibly more demand for the 
grosgrain than in past weeks. 


Raw Silk 


Lower 


Low er 


Prices as Yokohama 
Sags 

\lthough prices in New York ral- 
lied before the end of the week, final 
quotations were still below levels of 
the previous week. The trend was 
well defined as the Yokohama market 
made it advantageous for importers 
to sell here and cover abroad. Sales 
through the early part of the period 
were heavier but the spurt in 
buying did not come until Saturday 


the 28th when two of the largest im 


real 


porters put the quotations down to 
the of $6.50 cracks. At 
this figure many manufacturers cov 
ered and the buying continued on 
Monday. Sales in New York were 
reported the largest of the month in 
dicating that mills can and will oper- 
ate on the basis of $6.50 for cracks. 


basis for 


Prices are as follows: 


(%) day basis) 

Japan Filature, Grand Double Ex 13 5 $6 80 
Japan -Filature Double Extra A 13/15 6 6 
Japan Filature, Double Extra B 13/16 6 60 
Japan Filature, Best X 13/15 65 
Japan Filature, X 13/15 6 5214 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X 13/15 6 471, 
Canton Filature, New Style 14/16 5 50 
Canton Filature, New Style 20/22 6 0214 
Italian Grand Extra Classical, open size 6 80 
Tsatlee Rereel Blue Dragon and Flying 


Horse"’ 6) 
Tussah F 


ilature, eight cocoon 
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LANE 
CANVAS BASKETS 





Have established an enviable reputation 


among mill men for economical and uni- 





formly satisfactory performance. 
OBLONG STYLE 


Made also square Some are Standard for 30 years ROUND STYLE 


perforated for steaming. Others All Lane baskets built on spring 

mounted on sturdy casters All steel frame with flexible eye 

are perfectly smooth inside . joints. The yielding quality of 
this construction prevents bend- 
ing or breaking. 


Write for Catalog No. 90. 


W. T. LANE & BROS. Manufacturers POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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BRINTON KAITTERS 


The convenience of this style ‘‘C’’ Brinton Hosiery Knit- 


ter is second in importance only to the high grade stockings 
it produces. 


Tor ie 


TESTES 


All parts areaccessible from the front or top of the machine. 
Action of needles and yarn changer easily visible from front 
of machine. Screw adjustments throughout. Simple and 
easy transfer. Direct and accessible pattern connections. 


SSS SES TESTES TEST Saat 


Fast speed in both circularand reciprocating motion. Driv- 
ing mechanism removable from frame asa unit. Revolving 
can for string work. Run off each stocking if desired. 


TASTES ESTES Tah 


Foreign Agents 
Great Britain and the Centinent 
Wildt & Co. Led., Leicester, England. 
Seuth America 


China and Japan 
Santiago Scotto, Galeria Guemes, Buenos Ayres, Elbrook, Inc.. S51 Kiangre Road, Shanghai 
Argentine Republic. China. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 


Australia 
1 H Butler & Co., Sydney — Melbourne. 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

“LORENCE, ALA. Contract for plumb- 
ing and other improvements in 50 houses 

the Ashcraft Cotton Mills’. village has 

en awarded to the Muscle Shoals 
Plumbing & Heating Co. The improve- 
ments will cost a little over $20,000. It 
is also announced that the Ashcraft mills 
will build several new houses and expand 
jacilities for housing employes. 


NEWNAN, GA, Among other im- 
provements being made in the Newnan 
Cotton Mills is the installation of a com- 
plete humidifying system by the Ameri- 
can Moistening Co., boston. 


Trion, GA. The Trion Co. will install 
100 new looms for manutacturing heavy 


drills. This additional machinery has 
been ordered from the Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

BippeForD, Mr. The Pepperell Mig. 


Co. has awarded a contract to the Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Boston, for about 100 lat- 


est design spinning frames. These 
frames will replace the ones shipped 
from Pepperell to the company’s new 


plant at Opelika, Ala. 


BrooKtyn, N. Y. Fred Mitchell has 
started the manufacture of cotton, silk, 
mohair and wool plushes under the name 
ot Elite Plush Co. at 77 Washington 
Ave. Initial equipment consists of eight 
looms and auxiliary preparatory and 
finishing machinery. Mr. Mitchell buys 


yarns. 


Gastonta, N. C.. The Hanover 
Thread Mills, Inc., are installing five new 
Saco-Lowell cards. 


HeNneRSON, N. C. Harriet Cot- 
ton Mills are installing a new humidity- 
ing system in a part of one of their 
plants. The Bahnson Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has the contract. 


The 


*Suetpy, N. C. The Shelby Cloth 
\lill is the name selected for the new 
textile plant to be erected in Shelby by 
E. T. Switzer, formerly of Gastonia, O. 
Max Gardner, O. M. Mull, George and 
C. C. Blanton, of Shelby. Contract has 
heen let for construction of 40 tenements 
and the contract for building the mill 
vill soon be awarded. The new plant 
will make fancy dress goods, using cot- 
ton and silk yarns. Mr. Gardner is 
president; Mr. Switzer secretary-treas- 
rer and Mr. Mull, assistant treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. baxter, Kelly & 
Faust have taken bids on a general con- 
tract for the construction of a two-story 
mill addition on 5 
and Arbor Sts., 


award will soon be made. 


Tioga St. between ( 
54x194 ft... for which 
The Ballinger 
Co., Philadelphia, is architect. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
erected by 


The new plant 

Bolger Bros., 1139 E. 

ten Ave., waste manufacturers, will 

st of a two-story brick building, 

45106 ft. and 40x70 ft., at Chelton Ave. 
\nderson St. Contract has been let 
ulding permit issued, 


UCKET, ey. he The 
ers, Ine - 


Potter Fine 


maniutactur- 


heretotore 


ates previous mention of project 


railroad 


ers of yarn, have installed 160 looms for 
the production of broadcloth and other 
fine The Jamieson Textile & 
Commission Corp., New York, are the 
selling agents for their new product. 


goods. 


Wester_y, R. I. The Lorraine Mig. 
Co., is installing 48 new Crompton & 
Knowles automatic 
Westerly plant. 


box looms in. the 


GAFFNEY, S. C. The Irene Mills, 
manutacturérs of table damask, have or 
lered a new system of humidification 
installed by the Bahnson Co., Winston 
Salem, N.C. 


*CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The Dixie 
Mercerizing Co. is progressing with 


construction of the two-story addition 
to its spinning mill in which 3,000 new 
spindles will be installed. Humidification 
system will be installed by the American 
Moistening Co., Boston. Robert & Co.., 
Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers” in 
charge. 


Fact and Gossip 


Cuicaco Heicuts, Itt. The Forster 
Textile Mills have arranged for an in 
crease in capital from $200,000 to $255, 
OOO, 


Battimore, Mp. Chesapeake Belting 
Co., manufacturers of heavy cotton duck, 
and the Homewood Cotton Mills, cotton 
yarn spinners, are preparing to open af- 
ter a shut-down of about two years and 
are changing the latter mill from steam 
to electric power which they will buy 
trom the local electric company. 

*Housatonic, Mass. The Monument 
Mills have resumed operations aiter a 
week's shut down, the question of wages 


being left to an arbitration board oft 
three men. The union employes who 
threatened to strike against a 10% cut 


have agreed to abide by the decision of 


such a board. 
Taunton, Mass: It is reported that 
the Corr Mig. Co., whose stockholders 


recently voted unanimously in favor of 
reducing the capital stock from $500,000 
to $30,000 and issuing 4,500 shares of! 
new stock, par $100, to present stock 
holders, will install new equipment for 
the production of fancy goods. 


*CARTHAGE, N. C. 
dications the cotton mill for Carthage 
assured. Ample capital is) in 
sight and the only thing holding the pro 
ject in abeyance is the securing of an 
experienced mill man-to manage thi 
plant. A well-known Carolina mill man 
the pioneers in the industry in this 
state who has disposed of his mill in 
terests was in Carthage the past week 
in conference with the promoters of the 


mill. 


From present in 


seems 


one of 


A site of 30 acres located on the 
1 and with natural water facil 
is available for this project 


ities 


CuarwortTe, N. C. 
Carol 


It is reported that 
Talliaferro has purchased 40 
looms for the manufacture of fine dress 
goods which will be installed in a local 
building. 


DurHaM, N. C. City extension will 
probably mean the removal of the local 
Erwin Cotton Mill$ and allied plants 

. a location outside the new city lines. 
Erwin interests in Durham include the 


Erwin Cotton Mills, the Durham Cot- 





#3 Cone 1014 x 3% 
#4Cone 814x314 
#10Cone 814 x 44% 


#11 Cone 1014 x 4% 
#12 Cone 121% x 414 





Yarn Wound Package by the 
2-B Winder 
150 D.—20 oz. 
150 D. & 3 Thd. Comb.—16 ez. 
Patented Feb. 6, 1917. 


PLAIN FACTS 


That are true to measure for the 


inside and outside of Knitting 
Machine Requirements. 


Cup Builder Winders and Auto- 
matic Mechanical (Cupless Builder 
Winders). Both with Patented 
Non-Lift Easy Starting Spindle 
(One Finger Control). Patent 
Applied for. Fool Proof Knot. 
and Slub Catcher. Use one to 
each Spindle and Guaranteed. 


YOUR CHOICE 


But our experience will tell you 
both sides, and we will get under 
the load, and lift your burdens, 
and show vou how to wind and 
knit all kinds of yarns. 





JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Established 1865 
American St., below Lehigh Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Approximately ninety 
per cent of all American 
Manufacturers of full- 
fashioned hosiery —lead- 
ing the world in the 
production of finest, 
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Machines. 
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ton Mfg. Co., and the Pearl Cotton 
Mills, only the latter of which is within 
the present city boundaries. The other 
two will be included within the new 
lines which become established after 
midnight March 31. For some weeks 
past real estate agents, acting for the 
Erwin interests, have been securing op- 
tions upon large tracts of land west of 
the city, The transactions are believed 
to involve between four and five thou- 
sand acres. Options begin to expire the 
first of March, but much of the land 
has already been purchased and paid for. 
It is regarded as certain that the three 
plants will be moved to the new site 
ind a new community is expected to take 
form within the next year in Durham 
county. Just what will be done with 
the old buildings is uncertain. 


Lone SuHoats, N. C. The charter of 
the Long Shoals Cotton Mills has been 
amended to provide for an increase in 
the capital stock from $300,000 to 
$400,000 and for the issuance of pre- 
ferred stock. 


MorGanton, N.C. The Erwin 
Parish House, adjacent to Grace Episco- 
pal church, was formally dedicated and 
turned over to the church last week. The 
building was erected at a cost of $40,000 
and is the gift of the children of the late 
Joseph J. and Elvira Erwin, the children 
being among the leading textile men of 
the state. They are W. A. Erwin, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Durham; J. Harper Er- 
win, secretary and treasurer of the 
Pearl Cotton Mills, Durham; J. Ernest 
Erwin, secretary and treasurer of the 
\lpine Cotton Mills, Morganton. 


Suetpy, N. C. A bill has been in- 
troduced and is expected to pass the 
legislature without difficulty extending 
the corporate limits of the city of Shelby 
ior one arid a half miles each way from 
the court house. This extension will 
take in the textile plants situated in the 
vicinity of Shelby which have hereto- 
fore been free from city taxes. The 
mills will not have to help pay any 
of the bonded indebtedness of the city 
for three years although they will be 
permitted to vote and enjoy all the 
privileges of the city. 


Tuxepo, N. C. The Green River 
Mig. Co., is reported to be planning 
additions to buildings and machinery. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. American Tex- 
tile Banding Co., Belfield Ave. & Wister 
St., spinning and twisting tapes, was 
slightly damaged by fire last week, dam- 
age to their building being confined to 
the first floor. The loss is estimated 
at about $3,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Brooks Bros., 
4841 Lancaster Ave., tapestry and 
drapery piece goods, have had _ plans 
drawn by Amos W. Barnes, Perry Bldg., 
or the erection of a mill building at the 
bove address, on which bids were to 
be received on March 4. 


Cotumsia, S. C. Coltex Fabrics, 

has been chartered with $250,000 
apital by Ernest Sumner of Columbia 
Gerald Sumner of New York, to 
iufacture cotton belting. 


» oo 


cock Hitt, S. C. A large textile 
nt may be constructed at Kings Creek 
in the upper section of York county in 


— 


Indicates previous mention of project. 


TEXTILE 


the near future at a cost of $100,000, 
according to reports. Citizens of the 
county backing the development say that 
approximately $60,000 worth of stock 
has already been sold. Behind the 
project are A. W. Love, Wesley Love 
and William Foulkner. 


GREENEVILLE, TENN. Dever Little, of 
Gaffney, S. C., a textile mill man who 
has had long experience in that business, 
was in Greeneville last week looking into 
the local situation and possibilities for a 
textile mill there. It is said that he was 
favorably impressed. 


*GALVESTON, TEx. The Nobska 
Spinning Co., Taunton, Mass., is carry- 
ing on negotiations with the Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce for moving the 
Taunton mill of 15,000 spindles, to Gal- 
veston. The Nobska company has been 
seeking a Southern location for several 
years and has considered various prop- 
ositions but it now seems certain that the 
move will be made. It is said that sub- 
scriptions aggregating over $1,000,000 
have already been raised locally for the 
project. F. W. Nichols, Jr. is treasurer 
of the company. 


WOOL 





New Construction and Additions 

WintuHrop, Me. Bids will close on 
March 9 for the general contract for the 
erection of an addition for the Winthrop 
Mills Co. It will be of brick, mill con- 
struction, four stories high, approxi- 
mately 65 x 200 ft., with two stair towers 
and an elevator tower. F. P. Sheldon 
& Son, Providence, R. I., are the archi- 
tects and engineers. 


Fact and Gossip 

DANIELSON, CoNN. The River Weavy 
ing Co., Inc., is now running its plant 
three nights a week until 9 o'clock in 
order to keep up with heavy production 
demands. 


RocHpaLrk, Mass. The Weaving de- 
partment of the Rochdale Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., resumed opera- 
tions on 
schedules. 


March 2, after curtailing 


MaAncHEstTER, N. H. The _ worsted 
division of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., ex- 
cepting the weaving department, has re- 
turned to capacity production after op- 
erating on a 50% basis during January 
and February. Material for sport skirts, 
ladies’ and men’s suitings, coverings for 
Pullman car seats and automobile lin- 
ings are keeping the division occupied 
at this time. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The McCleary, 
Wallin & Crouse branch of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., has increased opera- 
tions and is now running near capacity. 


PorTLAND, Ore. A. R. Jacobs, presi- 
dent of the Oregon City Mfg. Co. with 
plant at Oregon City, has announced the 
opening of a new store about April 1 
in the Corbett building, Fifth and Mor- 
rison Sts., Portland. The stock will 
come from the plant of this company, 
to consist of overcoats and all outside 
wearing apparel, lounging robes, blan- 
kets, etc. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A charter of in- 
corporation has been granted to the Col- 
umbia Rug Mills, Inc., having a capital 
of $50,000. This application was made 
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CHARLES COOPER’S 
Machine and Needle Works 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 153 Ontario St., Albany, N. Y. 


Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 


Plain Ribbed, Circular and 
Flat Underwear 
Shirt Cuffs 
Drawer Bottoms 


Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 


Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 
Machines 


SPRING AND LATCH 


NEEDLES - ale 
Spring Needle Rib Body Machine , 


SOLE AGENTS FOR CHINA 
ELBROOK, INC., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 





Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. 


and 32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making 
fine Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 

This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any desired 

gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also built in 


sizes from 245” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great variety of 
fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 
IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 754” to 205%” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods. 


These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 
CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
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A Few Examples of Many. Do you make any of these products? 


For all KNITTED 
OUTERWEAR 


Here is the GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT in the History of 
the Knitting Industry 


‘‘A CIRCULAR JACQUARD KNITTING MACHINE” 


Simple in design and sturdy in construction. Does not require 
experienced operators. 


Equal in production to a plain circular machine which is much 
greater than the flat machines. 


Can make any pattern imaginable in one, two, three or four 
colors. 


Patterns are punched on paper in a short time and at very 
small cost. 


Patterns can be changed in ten to fifteen minutes. 


Machine can make dress or sweater length with welt and sel- 
vedge bottom. 


Not limited to quality of yarns — runs cotton, wool or silk. 


FOR THE Jacquard Fancy Tops for children’s 7% Hose, 


or Golf Hose Sweaters, Dresses, Blankets, 
acai Draperies, Caps, Shawls, Bathing Suits, 
Piece Goods. 


| he Jacquard Knitting Machine Co.) Inc. 


iNew Address) 1974-28 Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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iy David H. Stroud, who operates a rug 
manufacturing plant at 10th St. and Al- 
legheny Ave., heretofore trading under 
his own name or Columbia Rug Mills. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Premier Rug 
Mills, S. E. Cor. Bodine and York Sts., 
woven and braided rag rugs and carpets. 
have changed the name of this concern 
to the Premier Textile Mills, which will 
be continued at the same address. They 


have discontinued the manufacture of 
rugs and carpets and have installed 6 
vroad_ looms and other equipment on 


which commission warping and weaving 
i men’s wear and dress goods will be 
lone. S. Udych is the buyer and Chris 
Davis, superintendent. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. \\ 
\Vorsted Co., weavers of 
men’s wear and dress goods, tormerly 
located at B. and Wishart Sts., have 
moved to Mutter St. and Lehigh Ave. 


rt 


isha 
commission 


Cuepacuet, R. I. The _ Bedford 
\Voolen Mills which shut down on Feb. 
13 have resumed operations. Lawrence 
G. Prendergast, of Chepachet, a former 
superintendent of the mill is acting as 
superintendent, taking the place of James 
FE. Graney who resigned. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

HuntTsvILte, ALA. According to of- 
ficials of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce a hosiery company will open a 
branch plant in Huntsville in the early 
spring and give employment to between 
60 and 100 operatives. The name of the 
mill has not yet been disclosed. 


*BARNESVILLE, GA. The Carter-Col- 
lier Co. has awarded contracts for ma- 
terial and machinery for the new bleach- 
ery to be erected here at a cost of about 
$150,000. Construction work will soon 
start. 


FULTONVILLE, N. Y. The M. Y. E. 
Co., Inc. has purchased the DeGraff prop- 
erty on Main St. and will convert the 
large barn into a mill as soon as the 
weather permits. 


* Satispury, N. C. Work has been 
started on the erection of a new plant 
for the Wallace Wilson Hosiery Co. 
of Philadelphia, which has been operat- 
ing a branch in a section of the Vance 
Cotton Mills. The new building will be 
i 250x100 ft. structure on East Steel 


+ 


* THOMASVILLE, N. C. The Maurice 
Mills Co., recently noted chartered, will 
manufacture hosiery. Their finishing 
yuilding will be ready about April 1 and 
they will install knitting and other ma- 
hinery in the building formerly occupied 


the Thomasville Knitting Co. until 
e main building can be completed. 
Jperations are expected to start around 


e middle ot 
nt of 50 
opers and 


\pril with an initial equip- 

Model R I knitters, eight 

uur sewing machines. Ad- 

itional machinery will be installed later 
the year 

*BrowNstowyn, Pa The C 


tie mestoga 


losiery Co. plans to rebuild its mill 
hich was destroyed by fire 
eeks ago. Crossed electric 
lamed for the 
80,000 damage. 


* Indicates previou 


four 
wires were 
fire, which caused about 


about 


s mention of project 


LanspaLe, Pa. The Lansdale Silk 
Hosiery Co. is considering tentative plans 
for the erection of a one-story brick ad- 
dition to its mill on Line St. 


* ROANOKE, Va. It is said that the 
Viscose Co. has started construction of 
additions to its local plant that will cost 
about $200,000. 


YucaTan, Mexico. George a Rivas, 
4427 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
plans to establish a knitting mill in Yuca- 
tan. 





Fact and Gossip 

Mass. The Worcester 
Knitting Co. is operating at full capacity, 
making from 1200 to 1500 bathing suits 
daily. The normal force has been in- 
creased from 50 to 125 and is being added 
to every day. The floor space has been 
doubled within a few months. 


W orcESTER, 


Du_utH, Minn. Fire recently dam- 
aged a portion of the West Duluth Knit- 
ting Mill at 5020 Roosevelt St. An of- 
ficial estimate of loss is $35,000. The 
plant will be rebuilt. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The Progressive 
Silk Mfg. Co. is running its mill on full 
time, with overtime schedules in effect 
in some departments. 


Conoes, N. Y. The Atlantic Mill of 
the Roff Knitting Mills, Inc. has resumed 
night operations. 


Fort Prain, N. Y. The Amidon- 
O’Day Textile Mills, operating a silk 
jersey plant here, were granted a charter 
last week by the Secretary of State with 
an authorized capital of $30,000. 


Fort PLain, N. Y. The Bailey Knit- 
ting Mills have taken on additional help 


in the spinning department for 


night 
work. 


Hupson, N. Y. The Sirmount Knit- 
ting Mills is the name of a new concern 
incorporated last week with $20,000 
capital: to manufacture knit goods. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. H.C. Aberle Co., 
Clearfield and A_ Sts., women’s  full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers, have 
purchased a plot of ground, 500 x 195 
ft. at Clearfield and A Sts. The pur- 
chasers are not yet ready to disclose 
their future plans in regard to this 
ground. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Triangle Neck- 
wear Co., 605 Spring Garden St., knitted 
neckwear and reefers, have leased prem- 
ises on the N. E. Cor. Ninth and Spruce 


Sts., and will be located on the fifth 
floor of this building. 
READING, PA. Most of the textile 


mills here have increased their scale of 
operations, although in most cases the 


increases were small. The present vol- 


ume of orders, it is stated, is sufficient 

to maintain the current rate of opera- 

tions for several months. 
SHOEMAKERSVILLE, Pa The Globe 


Underwear Co. has put on a night shift. 


SLATEDALE, PA. The Slatedale Knit 
ting Mills, Inc. have been reorganized, 
the interest formerly held by I. C. Eber 


ly having been acquired by M. N 


berg, 


. Blum 
who is now president and treasurer 
ind Harry S. Fitchthorn having dis 
posed of his interest in the concern to 
B. F. Albright, secretary of the 
brook Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
who assumes the 


Oak 


Reading, Pa., 
secretaryship of the 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 


Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


Ring 


Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 


Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 


COOVCOOOOOOOOOOOOMOOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
fe) 


NEEDLES and MACHINES 


CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


RECOGNIZED 
QUALITY and WORTH 





Revolving Cams 
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Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 


use them 


Acme D 





= Revoiving Needles 
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Franklin, N. H. 
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STEEL DISC 


TENSION 


HARDENED AND 


BOTTLE BOBBIN WINDER 


NAVIN 


NY 


iat 


MANY 


ROCK MAPLE BOBBIN RACK 


100 Pins evenly and so spaced, as to prevent 
the Bobbins coming in contact with each other 
while moving from Winder to Knitting Machine. 
You will find this Rack as RIGID as all Lever 
Products. Equipped with Large Rubber Tired 
Casters which act as SHOCK ABSORBERS—a 
necessity in handling ART SILK. 


Lever Bottle Bobbin Winders 
are equipped with a special 
lever designed contact cup 
builder, which is the only posi- 
tive way of building a perfect 
free delivering package with- 
out a blemish. 


OSWALD 


LEVER 


CO.,INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


STARTED IN 1880 


GROUND 
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Slatedale mills. Eugene F. Krum re- 
mains vice-president and superintendent. 
All business of the corporation will here- 
after be transacted in the office of Mr. 
Blumberg at 350 Broadway, New York. 

Lonpon, Ont., CANaApaA.  Supersilk 
Hosiery, Ltd., has been organized in this 
city and will operate as manufacturers 
of and dealers in hosiery. An Ontario 
vharter has just been granted, the au- 
thorized capital being $150,000. Among 
the incorporators are W. S. Thompson 


and J. G. Thompson, manufacturers, of 
London. 
Woopstock, Ont., CANADA. Judgment 


has been issued in favor of the defend- 
ant in the suit of Hosiers, Ltd., of 
\Voodstock, against Penman’s, Ltd., of 
Paris, Ont. The plaintiff alleged a cer- 
tain infringement on their patent rights 
on a machine by which pointed heel 
hosiery was made. The process was 
‘laimed to be sole property of Hosier’s 
Ltd. The case was dismissed with costs. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
*Hicu Point, N. C. Representatives 
of the Hillcrest Silk Mills, of West New 
York, N. J., were here recently making 
plans to go ahead with the erection of a 
plant on a six acre tract near the tracks 
of the High Point, Thomasville and 
Denton Railroad Co., in the southwest- 


ern section of High Point. Arrange- 
ments for the construction of a side 
track 800 ft. long have already been 
made with the railroad company. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., engineers, Boston 
and Charlotte, are preparing plans for 
construction of the first unit of the 
plant. 

FREELAND, Pa. The Washington Silk 


Co., is said to be considering the erection 
of a two-story brick mill on Washing- 
ton St., for which it is proposed to select 
an architect to prepare plans at an early 
date. 


*Pawtucket, R. I. The Darlington 
Textile Co. expect to have its new three 
story brick addition, having 35,000. sq. 
it. of floor space, completed within the 
next month. Nearly $60,000 worth of 
new machinery will be installed. It is 
said that at least persons will be 
added to the present working force 
when the extension is completed. 


75 


Fact and Gossip 

Hartrorp, Conn. J. J. 
silk manufacturer, 
for a mill here 
tinancial assistance, 


is seeking a location 
and asking $75,000 
to be repaid shortly. 
\ction will be taken at the next meeting 
{ the Chamber of Commerce. 


*SoutH MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Cheney 
} TOS, 


have been granted rights by the 

Connecticut General Assembly to amend 

their charter increasing capital from 

$15,000,000 to an amount not to exceed 

$25,000,000 and declare stock “no par 
lue.” 


Paterson, N. J. The Augusta Broad 
Silk Works, Inc. have been chartered 
nder state laws with capital of $100,000, 

operate a local mill. Edmund B. 

‘andall, 152 Market St., Paterson, has 

en appointed representative for the 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 





Ruttlinger, | 


{ 


company. The incorporators are Charles 
Kaspar and Jacob Greenbaum. 


Paterson, N. J. The Craftweave Silk 
Co., 132 Market St., has been organized 
with capital of $75,000 to manufacture 
and sell silk piece goods. ‘Isadore Silip 
is one of the incorporators. 


Paterson, N. J. The Perfect Textile 
Mills, Inc. have been chartered under 
state laws with a capital of $100,000, to 
operate a local silk mill. Joseph Miller, 
48 Straight St., Paterson, one of the in- 


) 


corporators, has been appointed com- 
pany representative. Other incorpora- 
tors are Annie Miller and_ Beatrice | 
Moran. 


*ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
Co. is said to be considering 
plans for rebuilding its one and two- 
story mill, 60 x 225 ft. recently 
stroyed by fire. The boiler house, 
tower, 


water 


CaATASAUQUA, PA. \ 60-ft. 
tower at the local mill of the 
mated Silk Corp. was blown down dur- 
ing a wind-storm on Feb. 26, wrecking 
the roof of the engine house 
ing other minor damages. 


Lock Haven, Pa. The Clinton Silk 
Co. has been incorporated under 
laws with a capital of $25,000, to operate 
a local mill. Harry Bartman, 
town, Pa., has been elected treasurer. 


HARRISONBURG, Va. _ It 
that the Stehlisilks Corp., with main 
plant at Lancaster, Pa., intends to build 
an addition to its local mill early this 


is reported 


The Stuyvesant Silk | 
tentative | 


de- | 


and pumping station were saved. | 


| 


water | 
Amalga- | 


and caus- | 


state | 


| 
| 


Potts- 


year. This mill has been running 24 | 
hours per day for the last two years. 
P. H. Hardy is superintendent. 





New Construction and Additions 

*KITTERY, Me. 
& Finishing Co., recently noted incor- 
porated for $1,000,000, will build a plant 
but the location has not yet been de- 
cided. They will install the latest type 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH | 


The Quality Bleaching | 


| 
| 





machinery for bleaching, dyeing and mer- | 


cerizing. 


N.. Ei., 


James Rowe, Box 75, Exeter, 
is secretary of the company. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The 
Bleachery Co. has awarded contract to 
Armstrong & Latta Co., Philadelphia, 
builders, for the erection of a bleachery 
building at Rhawn St., west of State 


Road which will cost $2,500. 






MISCELLANEOUS 


New Construction and Additions 

OpeLika, ALA. The Moon Sleep Ezy 
Mattress Co. plans to install additional 
equipment in its plant. Brown is 
general manager. 


Worcester, Mass. Plans have been 
completed for a $40,000 addition to the 
plant of Louis Krintzman, woolen waste, 
at 29A Harrison St. It will be of brick 
construction, four stories high, 60 x 39 
ft. E. T. Chapin, 340 Main St., is the 
architect. 


Roy 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Mfg. Co. has leased the fourth floor in 
the building at 1027-29 N. Front St. 
will equip for the manufacture of 
braided rag rugs. 


The Imperial 


oval 


Harman | 


| 


| 





and | 
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MARKEM 


Reg. U. S. Pat. orf. 


Compare the marking 
on these labels 










anpCOTTON | 191A 


Vege. ee me a) 


LF DOZEN x 
FECE LINED | 


WERS 





Rubber Stamped 


Marked by Model K 


Which is yours? 


The distributor of the manufacturer’s mer- 
chandise keenly appreciates the style of mark- 
ing that the Markem Model K Machine 
accomplishes. 


All imprints are made in their 
correct spaces. Three or more 
imprints can be made at one 
operation, either on hosiery or 
underwear labels before they 
are attached to the box or after 
they are attached to the box, 
giving the style, the size and 
the color. 


The imprints are uniformly 
clean and readable and the ink 
does not fade. This machine 
will enable you to make deliveries on your mer- 
chandise. Ordinarily you would be waiting for your 
printer to print your labels and then perhaps hold 
them for the ink to dry before delivering them to you. 





Arranged to Mark Labeled 
Box 


Our entire time and attention is devoted to the manu- 
facture of and giving service 
on marking and embossing ma- 
chines and equipments. 


If interested, submit style of 
label you are using and infor- 
mation regarding mark- 
ing you desire. We will 
be glad to imprint these 
samples on our Model 
K and return them to 
you for your inspection. 


Markem Machine Co. 


232 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturing Plants at Keene, N. H., and Boston, Mass. 






Arranged for Loose Labels 
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REELS, BUNDLING MACHINES 
WINDERS 


Reels built to reel from 
cops, bobbins or cones 


into 54”, 72” and 90” 


skeins. 


Individual Motor drives 
for any Reels of our make. 
Write for information on 
new “Swivel Top Motion” 
used in Worsted Mills for 
overhead Reeling from 


double headed bobbins. 
Special Reels for 
Special Purposes 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Knitters everywhere are 
getting this protection— 


” me Howjabout you? Can you afford to be without the 
practical advantages that other mills are obtaining 
with Crawford Stop Motions. These modern devices 
form the first line defence against imperfections in 
knit cloth. When a bunch, knot or drag pops up 
in the yarn, the machine is immediately stopped. 


Perhaps you find it necessary to resort to frequent 
pressoffs — Crawford Stop Motions are the remedy. 
They also reduce waste, broken needles and seconds. 
The regular and E.O. Type Stop Motions are 
attachable to all makes of circular knitting machines. 
The E.O. Type is doubly efficient in that it stops 
the machine when the yarn breaks out at the carrier. 


MM MT ra 


Do you want this protection? 
Regular Type THE CRAWFORD MEG. Co. 
- oO " iF New Brunswick, N. J. 
\ stop Motio 


/, 
ns = 
ren ST Te TTT RUM EM MA LEALLL Sa eene Moe AS PASTE LLAL REESE LAPELEC LAR bo CLL | 





| 
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New Machinery & Processes—Continued lal ls lela | 


(Continued from page 92) 
stripper motor are allowed to run 
until the doffer has made one com- 
plete revolution, when it is thoroughly 
stripped. This method of 
eliminates entirely the 
iny belts or ropes. 


stripping 
handling of 


Vacuum Method Combined 

ig. 4 Saco-Lowell card 
using the vacuum method combined 
with the brush method of stripping 
The stripper brush is mounted per- 
manently as part of the card and is 
driven by a motor direct-connected to 
the stripper brush shaft. The motor 
and stripper brush are part: of the 
equipment of each card. Each motor is 
controlled by a snap switch mounted 
on the side of the main motor switch 
and connected by a flexible lead with 
plug and receptacle. The motor thus 
connected runs the stripper brush at 
full speed of the motor or about 1160 
R.P.M. At this speed the centrifuga! 
force throws the cotton off from the 
brush to be carried away by suction 
through the pipes connected to the 
hood on each card. In stripping by 
this method the operator simply starts 
the stripper brush motor while the 
card is in normal operation and moves 
the brush over against the main cylin- 
der or doffer by the lever handle at- 
tached to the stripper brush. The 
card meanwhile continues in opera- 
tion. This method of stripping is 
very quickly accomplished and _ all 
dust and lint stripped is carried away 
by vacuum system to waste tank. 

Fig. 5 shows a card room contain- 
ing 63 Howard & Bullough cards 
each driven by an individual motor 
mounted on a bracket, which together 
with the disc driven gear and gear 
guards are adapted to harmonize with 
the pleasing design of the whole ma- 
chine. The supporting bracket for 
the motor is notably rugged, well sup- 
ported and machined to fit the card 
side to which it is securely bolted. 
The gear guard completely covers the 
teeth of both the gear and the pinion. 
(his arrangement, together with the 
dise gear, fulfills all safety require- 
ments. 

The motor is a 1% H.P., 1160 R. 
P.M. Westinghouse, of the enclosed 
type, driven by 


shows a 


a micarta pinion on 
the motor shaft to a cast iron cut gear 
on the cylinder shaft. The 
starter is a Westinghouse 


motor 
WK-2!1 
switch mounted on a cast iron hollow 
pedestal on the floor. 

Che main electric wiring for this 
nstallation passes under the floor. 
sranches for each card are brought 
p through the floor, then through 
the hollow pedestal directly into the 
1en through flexible steel con- 
uit to the motor. The short length 
flexible conduit shown is the only 
ection of 


Witch, tl 


Wiring exposed. 

he method of stripping on these 
irds is by the vacuum system whereby 
e suction nozzle is passed across 
le face of the cylinders to be 
leaned. It is necessary, however, 
‘casionally to use the brush method 
f stripping to thoroughly clean the 


card clothing. This is done with the 
portable brush generally used, except 
that it is driven direct from the motor 
which drives the card. For this pur- 
short shaft extension 
“on the outside of the 
vided to take a 
stripping. 


pose a shown 
motor is pro 
double sheave for 
Static electricity is lessened by the 
individual card drive. The 
presence of an alternating current 
field set up by the motor close to the 
cart! frame, aided by the fact that 
moisture from the humidifiers is per 
mitted to settle down upon the stock 


use ot 


being carded, has a beneficial effect 
upon static electricity produced by 
the carding of the stock. 

Closer card setting is also possible 
with the individual motor drive. In 
setting of the flats, especially where 
this is very close, the action of the 
belt drive from overhead is to pull 
upward at an angle; and this has a 
tendency to roll the cylinder shaft up 
in its bearing at each starting of the 
card an amount equal to the wear in 
the bearing, and thus bring the card 
clothing points on the cylinder into 
contact with those of the flats. On 
the other hand, with the chain or gear 
drive, if placed on the delivery side 
of the card, the resultant pull on the 
cylinder shaft is downward in_ its 
bearing. This means that whatever 
setting is made of the flats there will 
be no disturbance of this when the 
motor starts the card. In this case 
the setting can be made as close as 
desired without danger to the card 
clothing. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Bossrn. 1,525,648. E. J. 
Berwyn, III. 

BRAIDING machine winder. 1,526,086. 
A. Petersen, Winthrop, Mass. 

BuILpER motion. — 1,526,247. 
W. Simmons, Greenville, S. C. 

Cotron and similar materials, Pneu- 
matic conveyor for. 1,525,760. J. L. 
Rushton, Bolton, England. 

Cotton fabric. 1,526,201. 
Arbon, Switzerland. 

Cotton huller and cleaner. 
W. L. Hancock, Dallas, Tex. 

Cotton _ picker. 1,525,670. W. A. 
SoRelle, Clarendon, Tex. 

Corton, wool and the like, Machine for 
combing. 1,525,544 J. 
Bolton, England. 

‘DyetnG cellulose esters. 1,525,142. F. 
Gunther, Ludwigshafen, Germany. 

KNITTING machine. 1,525,610. C. C. 
Krieble, Norristown, Pa. 

KNITTING machines, Striping mechanism 
for. 1,525,607. Kk. 


Hubbard, 


Thomas 


A Bosshard, 


1,526,144. 


Horridge, 


Howie, 


Norristown, 
and W. O. Taylor, Limerick, Pa 
Loom, Automatic replenishing. 1,525, 
773. WW. Flett, Wakefield, Mass 
Looms, Spool frame for pile fabric. 
1,525,811. H. Hughes and H. Mason, 
Saxonville, Mass. 
SHUTTLE changing mechanism. 1,525,774. 


W. Flett, Wakefield, Mass 
Suutties, Take-up and 
1,525,237. J. Rush, Norwich, Conn 
SPINNING _ spindle. 1,526,157. M. 

Lavigne, Worcester, Mass. 
TWISTER ring. 1,526,225. W. A 
ken, New York. 
WINDING and reeling device. 1,525 
W. Vorderwinkler, Roselle, N. J] 


guide 


Kos- 


476. 


INVESTIGATE 


the Economic Possibilities 


of Burning 





The burning of the small sizes 
of anthracite produces heat, 
power and steam in abundance 


—but no smoke. High heat- 
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Equipment for burning barley, 
buckwheat, and rice for gener- 
ating steam and providing heat, 
is now available. 


BUCKWHEAT 


BARLEY 





The 


Philadelphia and Reading 


Coal and Iron Company 


General Office 


Reading Terminal 
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The New 
4-in-1 


(Patented) 
Pay Envelope 


1. A pay envelope. 


BLEACHED GOODS 


(Selling Points No. 49) 


2. A time and wage 
statement. 


3. A deduction 


statement. 





4. An employee 


i Nothi 10r iG 
receipt. Nothing more than 


Artificia sun Bleach! 
You'll never know how much of your pay- 
master’s time will be saved with 4-in-1 Pay 
Envelopes, until you send for samples, and see 
how they simplify payroll work. 


Write for Samples Today! 
ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


26 Stewart Ave. 
Atlanta — Georgia 





Manufacturers of Envelopes for Commercial Purposes 
Excluswely 





The United States Standard Apparatus for tests of 
all Fabrics, Yarns, Twines, etc. 


Used by every U. S. Government 
Department and standard equip- 
ment with practically every foreign 
government. 


both 


LAZENBY WiNDERS 


IFFERENT in construc- 


smooth running and long | fe = Ar For 


tion from others, each 
soindle is independent and ac- 
tuates its own traverse. 


The traverse coming direct 


The first Lazenby Winder, built 
more than 20 years ago, is still 
in operation. 


routine and experi- 
mental purposes they meet the re- 
quirements of the textile and rubber 


Let us rewind some of your 
yarn as a test of Lazenky 
Results. Send us a piece of 
your filling and 5 lbs. of yarn 

, (send empty bobbins, if you uce 
them). We will submit fizures 
on production costs, speeds, etc 


from the winding spindle, lays 
the yarn on in direct propor- 
tion to the sp:ndle revolution 
This insures perfect filling un- 
der all conditions. 


industry all over the world. 
Proven by years of continuous ser- 
vice to be Accurate, Simple and 
Easy to operate and Reliable under 
all Conditions. 


Perfect construction means 


F. A. Lazenby & Co.,Inc. key Highway Baltimore, Md. 
= Represented in New York by 


UNITED STATES TESTING Co., INC., 
316 Hudson St., New York 
Service Dept. to r 
help you solve of your yarn asa 
your winding . — test of Lazenby 
problems, Results. 


Let us rewind some 


HENRY L. SCOTT £ CO. 
se elle B 8S 








| 
| 
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COTTON GOODS MARKETS | 


Fall Ginghams Will 
Sell at le Advance 


Confident that Higher 
Prices Will Not Check 
Expanding Volume 
The advance of Ic. a yard on all 
ginghams for fall by the largest man- 
ufacturer occupied the center of the 
stage this week. The naming of 
fall prices came earlier than had been 
expected by many in the market, who 
had thought that nothing would be 
done until the latter part of this 
month. The advance is considered 
slight in the selling market, and there 
is little question that it will be so 

considered by buyers as a class. 

From a competitive standpoint the 
new gingham prices are considered 
cheap. It is pointed out that on the 
basis of present raw material quota- 
tions they are just as cheap as were 
the spring prices when the latter 
were originally made. Advances 
averaging about Mec. a yard on a 
number of spring lines during re- 
cent weeks have prepared the way 
for the general advance that will be 
made on fall goods. 

Just as these preliminary mark-ups 
have failed to retard the swelling 
volume of business, it is confidently 
believed that the higher price for 
fall will not in any way check the 
rapid recovery of ginghams. 

Higher Prices Coming? 

While prices on all lines except the 
\moskeag have still to be announced 
officially as this is written there is 
little question that all mills, North 
and South, will the lead of 
the big company. It is general ex- 
pectation in the local market that 
jobbers and cutters will operate freely 
and quickly at the new prices. 

Mill statements for 1924 made pub- 
lic during the last month or so have 
given ample testimony to the fact 
that manufacturers have not been 
calling upon their imaginations in 
talking about the that was 
lost last year, and every buyer in the 
‘ountry knows that the new prices do 
not begin to 


follow 


money 


allow for a fair profit 
margin for mills. 

With every indication pointing to a 
‘onstantly expanding consumer de- 
mand for ginghams, and with present 


production, as adjusted, none too 
large to take care of this demand 
roperly, buyers apparently have 


every reason for getting aboard now. 
lt is considered more than likely that, 
should cotton do no more than hold 
ts own, the quantity of fall gingham 
usiness taken on the basis made this 
veek will be limited, and that further 
ilvances may be looked for within 
the next two months. 


Finished Goods Moving 


Business in staple finished goods 





Comparative Quotations 


March 4 Feb. 25 March 5, 1924 

Spot Cotton, New York. 26 .05e. 25.35e. 28 .40c. 
Print Cloths: 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60 vd 67%%-Te. 6%Ke. 6c. 

38%4-in., 64x60, 5.35 vd ; 9-9 %e, 934-954 e. 9. 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75 vd 1144-11 %e. 11% -11Me. 10%-lLle. 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25 yd 1214-12e. 1234-12%e. 121 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00 vd 133%4—l4e. 13%4-13%e. 1334 
Brown Sheetings: 

36- in., 56x60, 4 yd... LO%Ke. 107%Ke. 12-12\%e 

36- in., 48x48, 3 yd.... 135ke. 135<e, 141, —-1L48Q¢ 

37- in., 48x48, 4 yd... L08ge, 103¢e, 10%, LOT 
Pajama Checks: 

36%-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd Lle. 10% 4¢. 1l%4e¢ 

36%-in., 64x60, 5.75 vd 9e. STK. S%4e. 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd..... 13M4e. 13Ke. 1414 « 
Denims, 2.20s 19e. 19e. 2AV¢ 
Tickings, 8 0z..... 24lec. 24be. 27 %4—-28e. 
Standard Prints 9c. Voc, 1034 ¢ 
Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in Ll wae. L0Mse. 12a 


*Nominal. 





generally has received a real impetus 
from the jump in cotton, and it is 
understood that the volume _ put 
through this week on many kinds of 
merchandise aggregated large. Gray 
goods have not been especially active; 
print cloth prices have followed the 
upward march of the raw material, 
and there is a good inquiry for near- 
by deliveries which continue to bring 
premiums. 

Sheetings, while somewhat more 
firmly held, were quotably unchanged 
at mid-week, which means that they 
are still farther out of 
with raw cotton. It is considered in- 
evitable now that there will be a con- 
siderable interest in 
brown sheetings during the next few 
weeks, and that higher prices can be 
put into effect in the 
future. 


proportion 
increase in 


immediate 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 

The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Jarvis, 
Loomis & Dunbar, selling agents, has 
made prices for fall on ginghams 
which are tc higher than those named 
for spring. 
19,000 


The advance applies to 
Utility, A F C and 
staple ginghams. Deliveries May to 
October. 


Range, 


A rush of orders which have been 
hanging fire for some time is under- 
stood to have been placed early this 
week as a result of the 
cotton. sold 


advance in 


Denims freely on a 


basis of 19¢ for 2.20s, and it is un- 


derstood that a few lines have been 
withdrawn, the prospect being for an 
advance within the next few weeks. 

It’ is that stocks of 
brown sheetings are going 


pointed out 
through 
exactly the same sort of cleaning-up 
process that was the case with print 
cloths last fall, and that this process 
should be hastened during the next 
few weeks. 

One of the happiest circumstances 
connected with the new ginham prices 
for fall is that they offer no oppor- 
tunity for a renewal of the feud 
which resulted in the 3c cut in spring 
prices last fall. Competitive lines 
made in the South have been selling 
at exactly the same price, for spot 
goods, as the big number of the Am- 
oskeag is now quoted for fall. 

The representative of an important 
combed yarn mill declares that this 
week witnessed the first sizable busi- 
ness he has put through since Decem- 
ber. 

The advance in cotton, which is re 
garded by many as more than a tem 
porary upturn, may not be considered 
an unmitigated blessing. 
mediate future its effect 
stimulation of 


For the im 
should be the 
business on many 


*] > , earch: lise hic} 
classes Ol mercnandise DUSINeSS 


which has been held up in the fear 
that the staple would go below 23c 
by the end of April. 

This is no longer considered likely 


Experienced merchants feel—and re 





| MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 
| Manchester, Eng., March 4 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Traders are slow in responding to higher prices as 
result of dearer cotton, anticipating that if manufactured goods 
are purchased freely at current rates difficulties will be experi- 
enced in effecting satisfactory clearances in outlets abroad. 
Increased cloth inquiry for India and more sales in bleaching 
and printing styles, but sized goods are dull. Fancies and white 


shirtings in steady request for China. 


Home trade more active. 


Minor outlets quiet. 


Numerous manufacturers deriving 


better support from this section than from shipping. 
Index number for the week is 222. 





gret—that the advance has not yet 
reached its high point and that 28 or 
30c for middlings may well be reached 
before the first six months of the 
year are over. Legitimate complaints 
and propaganda regarding the quality 
of last year’s staple are growing in 
volume, and it looks very much as it 
the way is being prepared for an 
other period of speculative fluctua 
tions later on in the year. 

Which, of course, is to be deplored 
Over the long future there can be 
no question that higher than 25¢ for 
middlings will have a restrictive in 
fluence on the quantity 
goods that can be 


ot staple 
merchandised. Al] 
in the selling market hope that the 
outlook material as it is 
now seen will not be realized. 

It is announced the 
dert & Talcott, 


for the raw 


firm of Cou 


cotton dress goods, 


*“etc., Philadelphia, was dissolved as of 


Mar. I. 
business on his own account having 
offices at 948 Drexel Bldg., acting as 
selling agent for the Turner-Halsey 
Co.. New York. N. i 


after this date operate as a 
| 


John Talcott will continue 


Coudert will 
general 


rroker in cotton goods, being located 


in room 38 Drexel Bldg., Philadel 
phia. 
OBITUARY 
Ernest Haigh 
Ernest Haigh, superintendent of 


the Clifton Yarn Mills, Inc., Clifton 
Heights, Pa., died in a_ hotel 
at Providence, R. I... of 

hemorrhage, Feb. 23, at the 
35. Mr. Haigh home is in 
Lansdowne, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
was on a business trip to New Eng 
land when taken with the 

which resulted in his death. He was 
accompanied on this trip by his son, 


Alfred Haigh. 


room 
cerebral 
age ot 


whose 


illness 


Sheridan Campbell 

Sheridan Campbell, widely know! 
in the Ontario silk trade, 
Toronto last week. Mr 
was born in Pipton, Mass., 
of the late Capt. John Alexander 
Campbell. Thirty-six years ago he 
went to 


died in 
Campbell 
a twin son 


Toronto from Brampton, 
Ontario, to open the Canadian branch 
of the Corticelli Silk Co 
ed with this more than 25 
vears severing his connection with 11 
at the time of its merger 
Belding-Paul Co. Four years ago M1 
Campbell was forced to retire from 
business owing to ill health 


He remain 
firm for 


with the 


Amedee Dubuc 

Dubuc, superintendent of 
the weaving department of the Har- 
mony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., died in 
that city after a several weeks’ ill- 
Before entering the employ of 
the Harmony Mills several years ago, 
he had 


Aimedee 


ness. 
resided in New Hampshire, 
where he served as a State Senator 
for four years. 
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The Kent Manufacturing Co. NOUVELLE SOCIETE DECONSTRUCTION 
Formerly N. SCHLUMBERGER « cie 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
' Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


Union Mills Burmont Mills COMBING, DRAWING & 
<i SO) Barwon, Pe SPINNING MACHINES 


Runnymede Mille Bedford Mille 
Clifton Heights, Pa. Bedford City, Va. for Cotton, Worsted 


and Silk Waste 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen Goods || FRENCH SYSTEM 


Flannels—Suitings—Overcoatings —Tweeds, Etc. 


Fine Worsted Yarns JULES SCHWEIGHOFER 


(FRENCH SPUN) 356 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA 





For WEAVING and KNITTING 









































































¢ eke . 
M s DWARD JEF FERSON Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
¢ Discounts and Guarantee Sales 
? Importer of General Offices 
? 
) . 
; Textile Machinery 254 Fourth Avenue 
Y ‘ " ; ' NEW YORK 
y 19-21-23 South Second Street, Philadelphia " er a 
~ > t is over ea 
‘ Boston Office: 246 Summer Street ma 
? 
? SOLE AGENT FOR 
4 HALL & STELLS, LTD., Keighley, England J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
¢ Drawing, Spinning and Twisting 
é Bradford and French Systems 
/ = 

TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH x Co., [ceds, England ¢ : 4 Ww | 
; eo ommission Merchants 
‘ KNOWLES & Co., Bradford, England 

Dyeing, Bleaching ard Finishing Machinery 

A . . 
, GEORGE HopcGson, LTD., Bradford, England 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
? Cloth Weaving Machinery 
; Wo. SMITH & BrRos., LTD., Heywood, Lngland NEW YORK 
4 Carpet and Plush Weaving Machinery 
C STEPHEN COTTON & Co., Ltp., Heliast, Ireland — 
: lax, Hemp, Jute Machinery ————— 


BRADFORD STEEL PIN MFG. Co., LTD., Bradford, England 
Steel Pins for Circles, Fallers, ete. 






AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
4 AND PREVENTATIVE 






LONGCLOSE ENGINEERING Co., LTD., | ceeds. England 
Raw Stock, Top and Yarn Dyeing Machinery EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool. 
(For United States only) Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, etc., not only destroys all worms and 
, larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack. 
THEWLIS & Co., LTp., Huddersfield, England 


Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 
For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 


ROACH DOOM 2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. KAT DOOM 





(Successors to Thewlis, Sellers & Co.) 
Machinery for Finishing Pile Fabrics, Carpets, etc. 





Worsted Mill Supplies 
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Open Fall Women’s 
Fabrics Next Week 


By Close of Month Most Lines 
Will Be on Market—JTalk Over 
Production of Flannels 
Next week will witness the start of 
the fall, 1925, season by one of the 





largest factors in the women’s wear 
trade. The opening of lines by this 
concern is nearly two weeks later 


than it was a year ago and about a 
month later than in years previous to 
1924. The offering has been delayed 
partly for the purpose of developing 
an appetite on the part of the buying 
fraternity, and partly to present fall 
styles so late in the spring season 
that they cannot be presented to the 
consumer in that season instead of in 
the fall season for which the mill 
stvlers have designed them. The 
reception of the opening will be in- 
teresting to those who have not yet 
opened, for the reason that trade has 
been dull lately to a point which has 
disturbed many sellers. The success 
of a leading seller will go far toward 
reviving the spirits of the rest of the 
market. 

During the remaining weeks of the 
month many lines for the fall season 
will be placed before buyers of dress 
fabrics. Those who are in touch with 
the situation expect that Forstmann & 
Huffmann Co., the Botany Worsted 
Mills, and others with similar high 
erade products will show their new 
fall goods during the last week of 
the month. It is believed that the 


outstanding fabrics for fall will be 
those of twill construction with a 


soft lightly napped surface, including 
such goods as cashmere coatings, 
Kasha-like goods and various forms 
of flannels. Concentration by mills 
on such lines as flannels has 
flooding the market with goods to 
such an extent that there is the crv 
of overproduction, which is valuable 


as a warning. 


been 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 


Woolen Co. 
fabrics 


Che American 
open 


will 
lines of for the dress, 
suit, coat and separate skirt trades 
on Tuesday, Mar. 10 for the fall, 
1925 season. 

lhe expectations on a revival of 
Interest in spring goods have been 
disappointed lately, as inquiry has 
heen irregular and scattered. 

Reports from the silk trade for the 
ist few weeks have been to the effect 
that a large business is being done. 
[hese are now being interpreted in 
women’s wear circles on the woolen 

1 worsted end to the effect that 
ar unexpectedly portion of 
S| ring business in dresses is going to 
sk men this season. 


large 
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WOOL GOODS 


There is said to be a good market 
ior silk and wool goods. Much of 
these are now coming from silk mills, 
but the opportunity seems to exist for 
the worsted mill to fill out its line by 
iooking into the possibility of making 
such goods. 


Preparing Sample Ranges 
(Continued from page 99) 


lowing procedure is advisable: Secure 
a color card containing a great var- 
iety of colors, and if duplicates of 
the colors wanted can be found, the 
card samples will serve as guides for 
the dyer. 

Having thus secured the colors de- 
sired, the next step is to ascertain the 
percentage of each color to use. At 
the outset this is somewhat a matter 
of guesswork. But after the first 
guess, followed by conclusions drawn 
from the result, it will require but a 
few trials before a suitable match 
should be secured. In making the 
trials by the use of the grain scales, 
great care should be taken to secure 
an exact balance, as a small error at 
this point means quite a material er- 
ror in making up larger quantities. 


Weighing Sample Mixtures 

With the grain weights graduated 
from '% grain to 20 grains, the latter 
should represent 100% of the test. In 
other words, the trial sample should 
weigh 20 grains. This amount can 
be easily mixed and handled by hand. 
Suppose one has a mixture that in 
his judgment contains percentages as 
follows: 50 black, 30 white, 15 laven- 
der, and 5 light blue. It would re 
quire 10, 6, 3 and I grains, respec- 
tively, of the four These 
should not be weighed separately. To 
secure accuracy they should be 
weighed in the following manner: 

When the 10 grains of black is 
weighed, do not remove it from the 
scales, but add the other colors by 
using the required weights. Weigh 
the smaller quantities last. Now with 
the hand cards mix the colors thor 
oughly, and give a good scouring and 
drying. 
either 


colors. 


sefere making comparisons, 
card the prepared mixture 
again or wash the original one, so 
that the two will be in like condition. 
If the test fails to give an exact 
match, it should serve as a guide to 
determine what changes to make, and 
thus lead to satisfactory results. 


BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE | 
Bradford, Eng., March 4 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Weekly Wool Chart index for February is 202, 
compared with 221 for January and 194 a year ago. 
goods section shows no change. 
Scotch tweeds and better class of Huddersfield woolens are 
most in request, particularly for export. 


Men’s Wear Trends 
Have Now Been Set 


Buyers Want Colors, Particularly 
Klues——Cheviots Are Popular— 
Suecess Has Been Spotty 

lhe week now closing has seen the 





winding up of the openings of men’s 
wear fabrics tor the fall, 1925, sea- 
Buyers are still circulating 
through the market, but it is doubtful 
whether in the immediate future there 
will be any marked change in volume 
or direction of operations. The lines 
which have shown unusual colorings 


son. 


have been fairly well received, if 
prices also have been right. Various 
shades of blue have been popular, 


despite the fact that they have had 
the call with the consumer for the 
last two seasons, and fawn had been 
talked about as the new thing this 
season. Unwillingness has been found 
in a few quarters to take responsi- 
bility for the fastness of some of the 
colors used in the new fall lines, but 
this does not 
buyers. 


seem to be upsetting 
Many of the new colors are 
novel to the mills 
using them, but the fact that a full 
gamut shades have been 
in use in the women’s wear trade for 
several 


which are now 
of delicate 


seasons without noteworthy 
likely that this 


experience will be repeated in men’s 


complaint, makes it 


wear circles. 

The 
outstandingly new 
though, 


cheviot has developed as the 
fabric this season, 
through the efforts of certain 
they had developing 
toward this position during the last 
few months. Any 
toward 


houses, been 


further progress 


other diagonal effects will 


probably not be seen until later in 


the season or 


next season, for it 1s 
not vet apparent that buvers’ interest 
has diverged to anything else of 


nature In fact the 
has vet to 


similar cheviot 


make its general appear 


ance on the backs of consumers and 
until it has been tried out it is im 
possible and unwise to use it as a 
foundation to move on to something 


else, 

Certain houses in the trade have 
been particularly successful in a diffi 
cult season either by naming bargain 
prices or by giving the buyer just 
what he was after. From their view 


point, pre-opening apprehensions 


were unfounded. But there are other 


Piece 
Buyers still lack confidence. 
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houses which have not been so suc 
cessful who realize that considerable 
work lies ahead to establish 
lines on a broad basis. Most of then 


sample piece 


thei 


have been able to get 


orders and their future rests on the 
results which the clothter has when 
he offers his fall lines to the retaile: 
in April. 

There has been 
of goods for the 


a lhght 
current 


movement 
spring. 
stimulated at first by the unseasonably 
warm weather which held sway for 
Filling-in orders 
will probaby continue to come 
the cutting trade during the next twe 
months as their hand-to-mouth policy 
has left a number of them with scant 
supplies. 


few days last week. 
fron 


Men’s Wear Trade 


Princeton Worsted Mills 
opened for fall their lines of fancy 
worsted cheviots at $3.37% and $3.45. 
net, fancy mixtures and skein dyes at 
$4.17% to $5.10, net, and complete 
lines of staples at $2.87!2 to $5.37! 
net. Worsted overcoatings at $4 to 
$6.75 net are included in the showing 

l-reneau-Nelson Co. 


Notes 


have 


have 
for fall the following: Stanley, 30-1n.. 


opened 


range 275, at 20'4c; ranges 270, 271 


272 and 273, at 31%c; Crescent, 30-11 


range 16, 42'4c; Centurion, 30-1n., 
38c; Thrift tweeds, 30-in., 36%2c, for 
the boys’ clothing trade; Menl 
Larchmont, 36-in. cheviots, 32424 

Kensington, 36-in. twill, 33'4c; Ham 


mertown, 36-in., fancy 48%oc, for the 
knee pants trade. 
lr. Guerin & Co., Ine. have opened 


Hillsmont Mill 


cassimere suitings at $3.10 to $3.22! 


their S4oo range of 
net. They are also showing their 82 rn 


range of Hillsmont suitings at $2.25 
to $2.30 net. 
Kdward I) 


opened, 1o1 fall 


Jones & Co., Inc. have 
Runnymede tabric 


including overeoatings from $5.92 
to $6.37! > topeoatings at $2.00 and 


cassimeres at $2.30 to $2.40 


\lfred C. Gaunt & Co. have opened 
lines of worsted cheviots in mixture 
and skein dves at $2.87 net ; 
lines of French backs, worsted-warp 


line of faney 
at $2 to $4.25: also a line 
of topcoatings at $2.50 to $2.47', net 

Kent Mig. Co. have opened thei 
line of wool suitings, at $2.05 
net. 

Dunn Worsted Mills, Battey, Trull 
& Co., 
fall lines of piece dyes, fancy mix 
tures and both 
and unfinished, at $4 


to $5.50 


and wool-filled, and a 
worsteds 


to $2.5: 


selling agents have opetied for 
twists clear-finished 
regular base, 

Serges and 


trom $4 


regular base. 


unfinished worsteds range 


regular base. to $5.271% regular base 


South Bend Woolen Mills, Inc. F 
\ustin Clapp. selling agent. have 


opened a line of topcoatings at $2, ne 


(Continued on page 135; 
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Evening Textile Course 


Cottons, Silks, Woolens, Velvets, Etc. 


Ge 9° For Converters, Cutters, Buyers, Salesmen, Etc. 
Budget Control Complete Instruction, From Raw Materials to Finished Goods 
20 Sessions, Weekly, Tuesdays, 7:30 to 9:30 P. M. 
. s . N Cl Begi Tuesday, March 17th. 
What it is and How to Do it eo ee 


For Prospectus and Full Particulars Apply to 


A VITALLY HELPFUL BOOKLET ' JAMES CHITTICK 


| Consulting Textile Specialist 
FOR EVERY EXECUTIVE He | 122-124 East 25th St., New York Tel. 2785 Madison Square 


‘‘Budget Control’’ takes all mystery and confusion 
out of budgeting. 


It shows why the Budget is the most important iF OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


material factor in the success of any executive’s WE ae oa ” as 

plans. he In the heart of the “Land o’ Lakes’’—the Nation’s 
only summer and winter play ground. 

A book of successful practice, not theory—it is the 4 Tax rate about $30.00, 30 miles west of Milwaukee. 


* : “ ena . Labor not organized. On main line—also Madison branch, 
working pee of a highly specialized organi- Inland lakes without number—two Cc. M. & st. P. By. 
zation which for more than twenty years has served inside city limits. The T. M. E.R, & L. Ry.—Also 


i i j i : NE Excellent fishing summer and winter hourly bus service east and west. 
progressive business in the field of practical account —good duck and partridge shooting High Power Electric Line. 
ing in many and varied lines of endeavor, nationwide in season, Over night freight service to Chicago 


in extent I ® Two golf courses. and across Lake Michigan. 


WANTS ADDITIONAL MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


It shows how every detail of buying, production, Write for Complete Information to the Chamber of Commerce 


financing and selling can be planned in advance— 
then checked with and regulated by actual 
operations to assure profits and prevent loss. 


‘“‘Bud C I’ 3 ibution in the i . : 
sence ieddad teateines 06 ca hee eee FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


It is a 32-page booklet, 
with tables and charts, and is just off the press. It ka Engineers Founders Machinists 


will be mailed to executives on request. Address 


nearest office. } PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Machinery, 
French Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines, 
Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top Baling Presses, 


E R N ST & E R N ST | int a, ieee Machinery, Harris-Corlise Steam 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS Worm Gears and Worm Gear Reduction Units 
TAX SERVICE 


} 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES | 

BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS sT PAUL ATLANTA | A | E S I E R ‘ ; F U R M A N ( O 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT JACKSON | e e 


BOSTON colLumBus PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS ESTABLISHED 1888 


PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING st tours DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON erie KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 


s GREENVILLE, S. C. 
BALTIMORE ANTON CHICAGO OMAHA FORT WORTH 
a ae — rene weer | SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
RICHMOND LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO WACO a4 We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 


and offer our services in this line. 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL . SHARES 
An: ‘Sixoostinadiiy Bought and Sold Outright or on Commiesion 
Efficient Machine 
: \ Save in Freight by using 
This | Portable Foot Power BALING PRESS 


Sewi ine | WILTS VENEER 
itself a reputation for economy (HYDRAULIC) 
in hundreds of mills. Gear PACKING CASES 


driven, it is easy to operate and 50 to 300 
capable of attaining a high rate TONS PRESSURE They are lighter and stronger, made 
of speed. It is used in various With or without aS eeuees ore Veurer Sean See 

S| d. , In ; aes Shocks. A saving of 20 to 80 pounds 
parts of the mill, principally in ‘ 


: in freight on every shipment because 
the dyehouse, bleachery “and wk ee © Es oy ESS 
Cotton, Burlap "and othes ahi en toeee toms ee 0 ie onh amas 
fabrics of all weights, wet or p a ne a Coutinsinn peices -- Gena saewien. 
wa aoe gp 388 West Water St. WILTS VENEER CO. 


_ , SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A, RICHMOND, VA. 
Write for details. 


Tillinghast ET Ts 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
1 tie a CROSBY & GREGORY 
Supply & Machine Co. nie —— oe c. HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
76 Lafayette St. Opposite U. S. Patent Office. PATENT os 


Highest references. Best results. Old South Building Besioa 
No. 9 Foot Fower Rotary Sewing Salem, Mass. Promptness assured. Patents and Patent Cases Trade Marks * Copyrstts 
Machine Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered Special Attention te Textile Inveméics 
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Better Demand 
For Textile Stocks 


Investors Commencing to Forget 
Poor Results of Last Year and 
to Anticipate Improvement 
Boston, March 4.—Although in- 
vestment buying of textile shares con- 
tinues of comparatively small vol- 
ume and lacks snap, it is a fact that 
many regular investors are showing 
lore interest in high grade textiles 
and that a little more interest is man- 
ifested by outside investors. Buying 
is Of a decidedly discriminating char- 
acter, but it is a notable fact that 
shares listed on the local exchange 
have been well supported recently and 
are at least holding their own, and 
that the same can be said by high 
grade unlisted textiles. It is to be 
noted, however, that quite a number 
of shares once listed in the gilt edge 
class have been eliminated therefrom, 
and that gradually a new list of high 
grades stocks is being formulated. 
Among the unlisted stocks that are 
in active demand and that show ad- 
vances are Nashawena, Plymouth 
Cordage, Ludlow Associates and Big- 
elow-Hartford. Among the unlisted 
shares that have shown marked de- 
clines recently are Tremont & Suf- 
folk Mills that has been offered as 
low as 68, Hill Mfg. Co. that is nom- 
inally quoted at 48 to 50 and that 
sold as low as 4114 last week, Massa- 
chusetts that has continued its de- 
cline and sold today at 112%, and 
Merrimac preferred that dropped 4% 


points to 75%. Of local listed stocks 


as high as 90% during the week; 
the common has fluctuated within a 
range of 4934 and 515@ and closed 
today at 50% practically un- 
for the week. Amoskeag 
common and preferred are unchanged 
at 70 and 74 respectively, and Pacific 
has advanced % point to 70%. De- 
spite the poor showing made by New 
England Southern Mills for last year, 
the preferred has advanced 2 points 
to 43 and the comnion is up 34 points 
to 1014 ; 


or 
changed 


Hill Mfg. Co. Affairs 

the annual meeting of the Hill 
Co., cotton goods, Lewiston, 
Me., Charles Wolcott, treasurer of 
the Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. Co., 
was elected treasurer to succeed Wil- 
lam F. Moore, resigned, and all of 
the other officers and directors were 
re-elected, with the exception of H. 


At 
Mig. 


B. Estes, who resigned two weeks 
ago on account of ill health. The 


company showed an operating loss for 
the year of $725,768, which was re- 
duced to $558,322 by income of $167,- 
445 received from the sale of water 
rights. New financing will be neces- 
sary to rehabilitate the company and 
give it adequate working capital and 
it is reported that six of the directors 
have agreed to take a total of $440,- 
000 of such new securities. Mr. 
Walcott, the new treasurer, acknowl- 
edged that it was a mistake to have 
continued to operate the mills sub- 
stantially at capacity during the sum- 
mer of 1924, as because of unfavor- 
able market conditions the loss would 
have been smaller with the plant shut 





























December 27 last, with cotton 
ventoried at 25c, is as follows: 


in- 


Sales 
Inventory 
Total 
Cost of manufacture 

Depreciation 
Loss eee 
Other income 
Total loss 5! 
The company’s balance sheet fo 
the last 









two years compares as _ fol- 
lows: 
ASSETS 
Dee. 31, Dec. 31, 
1924 1923 
Plant $2,984,930 $2,689, 
Invent 1,149,100 Bean, 
Cash a 275,283 176,257 
Accts rec... 349,359 497,108 
Invest L58,900 233,900 
Def chgs 65,344 89.986 
Dep with ins. co 30,000 
Sub co stock 75,000 


$5,398,160 
LIABILITIES 
$1,500,000 
1,604,981 
383,792 
246 
1,663.05 


Total $5,037,916 
Cap stock 
Accts & not pay 
Reserve, etc... 
Def liab..... 
Surplus 


$2,000,000 
2,109,460 
348,100 
130,259 
150,007 





Total $5,087,916 $5,398,160 


Tremont and Suffolk Loss 

The balance sheet of the Tremont 
and Suffolk Mills, cotton goods, Lo- 
well, Mass., for the year ended Dec. 
27, 1924, showed a loss for the year 
on sales of $3,897,300 of $1,601,306, 
and a decrease in surplus of $4,405,- 
160. Surplus now stands at $1,286,- 
627 as compared with $5,692,788 on 
Dec. 31, 1923. This decrease, in ad- 
dition to the losses on the year’s busi- 
ness, is accounted for by an adjust- 
ment in plant value of $2,341,004 and 
an increase in reserves of $462,850. 
Of accounts receivable standing on 
the books December 27 and aggregat- 
ing $801,163, a total of $376,904 are 
current and $424,259 are past due; a 
reserve of $300,000 has been set up 





\merican Woolen preferred has ad- down. The company’s operating against the latter item and it is be- 
vanced 7% points to 89% and sold statement for the 12 months ended lieved that the balance can be re- 
’ MILL STATEMENTS 
| ASSETS 
| 
ae —_—| --—__— —-- — —_——_- a 
Name and address of company of | Fiscal mm | Real Miscellaneous 
business year Cash and Raw Total estate, | caiitichdieainacs 
| _ -— -— debts materials quick buildings | | 
Date y. receivable | mdse., etc. | assets and | Amount Description 
— oar | | machinery 
eae aes cats Se | | 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass...| Cotton | Dec. 29, 1924 $3,253,719 |$4,988,464 |$8, 242,183 |$5,819,666 $14 
| | Dec. 27, 1923 | 4,573,139 | 5,361,227 | 9,934,366 | 5,962,230 | 15 
Whitman Mills, New Bedford, Mass ..| Cotton | Dec. 31, 1924 521,177 | 2,046,568 | 2,567,745 | 4,070,899 | $71,733 Miscellaneous | 6 
| Dec. 31, 1923 497,419 | 2,922,692 | 3,420,111 | 3,942,865 | 90,079 | Miscellaneous 7 
Laurel Lake Mills, Fall River, Mass. . .| Cotton | Jan. 27, 1925 | 59,992 | 166,621 226,613 | 908,652 | 23,308 Miscellaneous | 1 
| | Jan. 22, 1924 | 46,634 338,446 | 385 ,080 906 , 767 . ‘ : at 
Mayo Woolen Mills, Millbury, Mass. . .| Wool | Aug. 31, 1924 57,790 | 624,083 681 ,873 549,835 | 546,769 Miscellaneous 1 
| | Aug. 31, 1923 56,971 | 479,228 | 536,199 | 475,752 | 483,776 | Miscellaneous | 1 
ibot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Maine. . | Cotton | Dec. 27, 1924 | Gite ieikenuswns 1,185,468 | 2,456,200 21,277 | Miscel'aneous 3 
; | Dec. 27, 1923 554,050 | 903,204 | 1,457,254 | 2,531,442 21,210 | Miscellaneous | 4 
Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. I... | Cotton | Dec. 27,1924 | ......... | .......e. | 945,109 | 1,401,435 | 103,359 | Miscellaneous | 2 
Dec. 27, 1923 | 180,487 740,244 | 740,244 | 2,623,292 | 110,505 | Miscellaneous 4 
| | | 
Fairhaven Mills, New Bedford, Mass... Cotton | Dec. 31, 1924 | 521,223 591,151 | 1,112,377 | 3,899,136 | 796,500 | Miscellaneous | 5 
Dec. 31, 1923 661,520 | 1,351,282 | 2,012,802 | 4,870,468 | 100,200 | Miscellaneous 6 
| { | 
ty Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass......... Cotton | Dec. 31,1924 | 752,874 611,774 | 1,364,648 | 1,298,507 11,800 | Miscellaneous | 2 
| Dec. 31,1923 | 746,773 | 660,528 | 1,407,301 | 1,295,870 11,800 | Miscellaneous | 2 
oth Mills, Lowell, Mass Cotton | Dec. 27,1924 | 2,151,080 698,655 | 2,849,735 | 2,551,234 | 64,880 | Miscellaneous | 5 
Dec. 29, 1923 | 1,931,056 728,608 | 2,659,664 2,549,089 73,224 | Miscellaneous 5 
gelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Clinton, Mass.| Wool Dec. 31, 1924 | 4,192,622 | 6,966,909 |11,159,531 110,578,120 615,345 | Miscellaneous | 22 
Dec. 31,1923 | 5,697,090 | 6,012,795 |11,700,885 9,335,916 | 3,087,853 | Miscellaneous | 24 
grim Mills, Fall River, Mass.............| Cotton | Dec. 31, 1924 141,558 549,469 691,078 | 1,326,118 121,112 | Miscellaneous | 2 
Dec. 31, 1923 155 ,088 391 ,033 546,121 | 1,305,795 | 492,777 | Miscellaneous 2 
! 
Eoooooee——————Eoo———————lElEEllllEEo—_—E———_—_ eee ee 





covered. During the year the plant 
account was placed on a cost less de- 


preciation basis; on Dec. 27 plant 


was carried at $4,489,006 less depre- 
ciation of $2,623,135, leaving a net 
value of $1,865,870. The plant 
averaged 26% of operating capacity 


during 1924 and is now said to be 
running at about 50% of capacity 
The balance sheet as of Dec. 27, com- 


pares as follows with that of Dee. 






31, 1923: ASSBTS 
Dec. 27 Dee. 31, 
1924 1923 

Plant $1, 865, 870 34,437,574 
Inventory 1,795, 651 2, 470, 88: 
Cash & accts recy 542, 2 1, 211, 069 
Liberty bonds 637, 233 
Accrued interest 14,404 
Prepaid nsurance 24,622 

Total 4, 228, 446 8, 771, 162 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock 2, 000, 000 2,000, 000 
Accts pay 428, 679 985, 719 
Resvy taxes ‘ 98 014 
Resy conting 600, 000 
Taxes accrued (city) ° 
Commissions accrued 12,139 19, 630 
Surplus 1, 287,627 5, 692, 788 

Total 4,228, 445 8,771, 15 


*After depreciation. 
N. E. Southern Mills Shows Loss 

The New England Southern Mills, 
operating cotton mills in Lowell, 
Mass., Hogansville, Ga., Tucapau, 
S. C., and controlling 81% of the 
stock of Imperial Mills, 
Ltd., in Canada, report the net operat- 
ing loss for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1924 of $537,953, after all interest 
charges, taxes and depreciation. The 


Cosmos 








income account for the two years 
compare as follows: 
1924 1923 
Gross sales $15, 588, 471 $12, 280, 776 
Selling expenses 779,63 
Income from. sales 11,501,148 
Cost of goods sold 14,810, 403 10,537,919 
ese rves and taxes 5, 900 $1,721 
Depreciation and _ interest 1, 27h, 371 630, 468 
Operating profit #499, 204 281, 034 
Profit accrd on min stk not 
owned by company 38,749 68,144 
Net operating profit "637,905 212, 8%) 
* Loss 
In a statement to stockholders at 
| LIABILITIES 
Total | Accounts | feta 
| pavable, ; | Surplus, 
| floating —— | profit and 
and funded : loss, etc. 
| debt 
aomemnenae a a moon 
061,849 | $3,700,357 | $5,000,000 | $5,361,492 
, 896,596 3,853,518 5,000 ,000 7,043,078 
,710,377 1,298,392 | 3,000,000 2,411,985 
(453,055 | 1,110,000 | 3,000,000 3,343,055 
»158,573 | 216,995 900 ,000 41,578 
, 291,847 | 386 ,653 900,000 | 5,194 
| | 
778,477 | 848 , 399 500 ,000 430,078 
,495 ,727 647 ,227 500 ,000 348 , 500 
662,945 | 741,734 | 2,000,000 921,211 
, 009 ,906 | 932,796 2,000 ,000 1,077,110 
449,903 655,550 2,100,000 305 ,647 
,164,995 | 923,198 | 2,100,000 | 1,141,797 
| 
808,013 | 1,475,000 | 3,500,000 833,013 
,983,470 | 1,755,000 3,500,000 1,728,470 
,674,955 | 122,502 | 750,000 1,802,453 
,714,971 | 226,186 750 ,000 1,738,785 
, 465 ,849 285,760 1,250,000 3,930 ,089 
, 281,977 193 ,626 1,250,000 3,838,351 
,353,996 | 500 ,883 | 20,250,697 1,601,416 
,133,654 | 1,053,262 | 20,739,050 2,341,332 
} 
,138,258 | 179,509 | 1,200,000 758,749 
, 344,693 40,525 1,050,000 1,254,168 
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DYEHOUSES 


It is no longer necessary, and never 
economical, to have poorly arranged, 
wet and gloomy dyehouses. Confused 
arrangement of equipment, wet floors, 
dripping ceilings, and dense fog, should 
be a thing of the past. 

We have given extensive study, cover- 
ing many years, to the construction and 
operation of dyehouses and wet finishing 
rooms, and, as a result, are able to obtain 
satisfactory operating conditions at all 
times, and ensure longer useful life for 
the buildings. Simplicity and economy 
of construction, and economical opera- 
tion and maintenance are fundamentals. 


CHAS. T. MAIN 


Building ENGINEER Valuati 
sic 200 Devonshire St. 
_ BOSTON, MASS. 


and Insurance 


F. & M. Bank Bieta 
Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Accounting 


Taxation 
tectric Plants 


How About Your Credit 
Information? 


ELIABLE credit 


means the difference between safety in 


information often 


business dealings and uncertainty—perhaps 
losses. 


We maintain a highly organized Credit 
Department, capable of obtaining depend- 
able credit information on domestic or 
foreign concerns. 


Let us supplement the information of 
your own Credit Department on your more 
important customers or prospects. We shall 


be glad to have you give us a trial. 


Zork AN. P) 
7 BANK NC 
G&/OF NEW YORK Ss 


=z ee 
‘ua. / NEW YORK LIFE 
ay INSURANCE 


Bank af New York & Gust Go. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $16,000,000 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 7, 1925 


Financial Markets—Continued 


the annual meeting of New England 
Southern Mills, S. Harold Greene, 
president, said in part: “A year ago 
we had under way the moving of 
35,000 spinning spindles and 15,000 
twister spindles from Lowell, LeRoy 
and Newburyport plants to Hogans- 
ville, Ga. This operation is completed 
and forms a tire fabric unit incor- 
porated as Stark Mill which is in full 
time operation and profitably sold 
sometime ahead. At Tucapau, S. C., 
we have added 300 narrow looms for 
the manufacture of part linen crash 
toweling. In our statement a year 
ago we showed it was estimated that 
we would require, to complete these 
plans, $1,700,000 This has all been 
paid and the plants completed under 
the estimated budget. The plant at 
Lowell has installed wide looms for 
manufacture of high grade sheeting. 
It is now running full and sold for 
sometime ahead. For reasons of 
greater simplicity we have consoli- 
dated our two Canadian companies. 
The Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd. was 
formed. This company issued $1,- 
000,000 20-year 012% bonds, due 
1944 and one class of stock of $2,- 
000,000 par value. New England 
Southern Mills owns $1,620,800 of 
that stock, or 81%. ‘The past year 
has brought about unusually poor con- 
ditions in the textile industry which 


j has made it difheult for the company 


to get full advantage of its splendid 
plants manufacturing a very diver- 
sified product. The present year 
seems to offer better conditions in 
this field and the mills are at present 
operating at a profit after providing 
for usual depreciation.” 


Financial Notes 


The Union Bank of Chicago and 
Daniel V. Harkin, its president, have 
heen appointed co-receivers for the 
Daniel Boone Woolen Mills, Chicago, 
Ml. Edward f. 


appointed as receiver to conserve 


Brundage has been 


assets for the benefit of creditors. 
It is reported that new financing is 
being arranged to pay off the credi 
tors and thus have the charges taken 
out of the Federal courts. 

The Stirling Mills, woolen goods, 
Lowell, Mass., has declared a regular 
semi-annual dividend of 10% and a 
cash extra of 40% both of which 
were payable March 3- This is a 
14-set mill making dress goods and 
Samuel Rindge of Parker, Wilder & 
Company, commission — merchants, 
Boston, is treasurer. 

The Artloom Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been incorporated under 
Pennsylvania laws with a capital of 
$3,000,000 of 7% cumulative pre 
ferred stock and 200,000 shares of 
common stock of no par value, to take 
over the plants and business of the 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, the Art 
loom Rug Mills and the Philadelphia 
Pile Fabric Mills. The issue ot 
$3,000,000 of preferred stock was of 
fered through Lehman Bros., New 
York Bankers, at $100 per share and 


accrued dividend and was larve 
oversubscribed. Net profits of t] 
combined mills after taxes and othe 
deductions averaged $1,284,036 
the last three years, which was 
little more than six times the pr 
ferred dividend requirements, ar 
equal to $5.37 on the common aft 
preferred dividends. It is expect 
that dividends on the common \ 
be started at an annual rate of 
per share. 


The financial statement of 
Monarch Knitting Co., Dunnvil 
Ontario, shows a_ substantial | 
on operations for the past y 
amounting to $52,224, after mak 
full provision for all bad and dou 
ful debts and reserve for depreciati 
This compares with net profits co 
puted on a similar basis for 
previous year of $114,887. 


Boston Stock Auctions 

The following sales of textile 
shares were made at Wednesday's 
auctions: 
Shares Mill Par Price 
Nashawena 100 | 12414 
Merrimack pfd 100 75% 
Massachusetts 100 «11244 
Bigelow Hartford pfd 100 10354 
American Linen 100 4034 
Thorndike Co 1,000 402 
Plymouth Cordage . 100 126% 
Ipswich pfd 100 60'4@'¢ 
U.S. Worsted com 100 344@!.E—3 
Ludlow 100 167, 
Shaw Stocking 100 & 10 ek 


to a 
— ISO ee Owe tt 


104 total 


Dividends Declared 


Mill Rate Period Stock Payable to  Sto« 


Ludlow $250 Q Comm. March 2 Fel 
Lancaster 214! Q Comm. March 2. Fe 


West Point. $2. Q Comm. April If Mar. | 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upon last sales at 
Boston public auction and Boston Stock 
Exchange.) 


Latest Prev. 
Sale Sale 
American Woolet fe : SD 
Amoskeag, com Sees: Lee 
Androscoggin 
Appleton 
Arlington 
Bates 
Bivelow 
Boott 
Kdwards 
Ksmond, 
Everett 
Farr Alpaca 
Great Falls 
Hamilton Woolen 
Hamilton Mfg 
Hill 
N I. Sonthes 
Ipswich, com 
Lawrence 
Ludlow Associate 
Lyman Kt 
Massuchusett 
Merrimack 
Nashua Mfg 
Naumkeng 
Newmarket 
Pacifi 
p 
!’ ‘ 
Tremont & 
i. ee 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF DRAPER 
PORATION 
hare and an ¢ 
e has been de 
avabl March I 


rd at close 


B. H. BRISTOW DRAPER 
Treas 
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acte Not Encouraging (Corrected at close of business, March 4) (Quoted Higher 


Spot Cotton Mar. 4, 1925—26.05c; March 4, 1924—28.40e. 


WW 
f a a Carded—( Average Quality) —— 
. . . Si ; ep is \ ‘ . ? e . 
Prospects for March Not indicative ana Single — = — (Warp Twist) ™ (Juotations Advanced with Raw 
aa ; - =A s to 8s ; wc ee 20s 3 . el ae 
of Free Business—Spinners aaa 0 4s 1s Cotton—Knitting — Interest 
4 Prices Higher ee . ne 1] Ga 1G Larger than Weaving 
1 New York.—It is monotonous I4s .. H14 30s 19 Wh., PHILADELPHIAW—Carded — yarn 
: to hear the universal reply of “noth- pa eee - Tr. I ao T ai — prices have strengthened, quotations 
\ - > . . ° e 
“ VEE Sat Beat aha patea=s aa we-Ply Skeins and Tubes being raised from ; a cent 
ik n’ doin’”’ to all queries as to business Se-2 _. 381439 268-2 48 og sed from a_ half to a cent 
a in the yarn trade. Dealers admit that Mee ahh ; 40 308-2 9 50 oth in knitting and weaving quali 
a while February was a fair month in gee . a st8-2 a5 ties. This was necessitated by rises 
; point of volume of sales March gives 168-2 ie re ct 43 oo Stik Mocaden = in raw cotton primarily, as trading 
. ° 8-2 Pave et : — 3 8-2 eh breakage ’ . : ae Se ten om 
ce evidence of even moderate ac- a . . ae 70 continues spotty and sales have been 
tivity. Inquiries are restricted to the 245-2 .. 17 4714 tor comparatively small amounts for 
lowest possible amount and_ those Single Warps early deliveries. The exceptions to 
which are received evidence no desire a —4] 24s 1) this have been in carded knitting in 
nm the part of the consumer to place = eS - —42 21s 17% which several fair sized sales, one 
° orn a re ‘ PY, 30s +t] : - . 
extile iorward business. The day-to-day — - . ‘Oa - being for more than 100,000 Ibs. for 
- - g ow is » Ss ° v6 . ° 
day's sales made are for restricted quanti- te 14 delivery from April to June have been 
ties and for prompt shipment. It is Two-Ply Warps reported at prices generally one cent 
Chang 4} «parent from requests for prompt Bet es 1014 > = 2 TS =~ - best a ayes obtainable last 
cc lelivery the > averag ar hi pee <9 wwe a en a2 wee JYemand is running more to 
q delivery that the average buyer has —— ee en ee ee 50 ee een he . mee 3 
—2 ittle or no surplus upon which to ae ve 43% 40e-2 ordinary Re coarse counts than for numbers finer 
raw. He is working with almost iia... al ee, - oak 508-2 70 than 20s. Interest in carded weavineg 
are boards but apparently has no ap- 208-2... roses dd $5 yarns has been less active and only 
, prehension about the future, believing 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 36¢.; white, 38e. small sales are noted. Combed knit- 
that when he needs more yarn he Hosiery me (Frame Spun) 13 ting yarns have not been affected by 
7 ee nutes . _ ‘| 228 » ‘ . : ¥ . . 
: an get it. So far he has been correct 10s .. ; 101, 22s (silver) 15 the rise im raw cotton in most in 
n his surmise that apparently there 12s. arts .40%,—41 = 24s 14 15 stances, as several large factors con 
s nothing in progress with the spin- 0 Raia givens vases cae aie’ . “dl _ ’ a tinue to offer numbers up to 30s at 
. . 8 oe - 7 ” US Ving in "2 - tar - 0 7 
' ner : “ause -hanve ss : 2 Me i their former prices. Combed two-ply 
Stor el which would cause him to change cre 4 42-308 extra quality 50) or | , ply 
Re ii is mind. Reports of curtailment BIR ss castes 124, 40s 58 and mercerized yarns are less active 
Mar. | lave been practically nothing more —_—— : and prices slightly softer. 
cs iii: heal TE eee Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 
an reports and if answers to 1n- ° : j Ss 
a | a F Warps, Skeins and Cones W eaving Interest ‘ maller 
quiries from the spinner are to be be- OT po Sneed 58 60 50e-2 .. 80 : 
ieved there is no occasion to shut MES i dicig piel ye. S) i ....64 —67 60s-2 at) Single warps have become firmer 
lown at least from the latter’s stand- BOOZ once secre cece se GO 73 TOMB 1.2... ee eeeees 95 —1 00 this week, quotations from spinners 
: 6 a 7k 9 = : ; : 
tocks wint. SS re a ee rt} es Wee ak dd area ca weed > 1 05—1 12 being raised from 42c the price 
Singles aca i a eee 
ales at ie? ila ee 12s 6 7 g aie 57 <9 recently quoted, to 44c while sales are 
1 Stock ere Pee ae a Ps 17 —48 38s 69 —7) being made in this market at 43¢ In 
\s far as prices named by the 16s oe 48 —49 40s a comparison with those last week at 
= pinner are concerned, the level of the 18s 19 5050s raed 78 —80 414, a larger demand for these yarns 
Sty arket is up. Advances of practic- = 53 a s a >. a from tape mills being noted. Two 
iD lly - 2 ¢ are aNE « a me &5 o Oe ) Us ae — a ‘ ~ . re. 
1 "s a se a pound eee being asked 28s .. 55 A SNe 1 03—1 08 py warps are quoted a cent higher 
poe pees with higher comes, $n Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) although trading in these yarns ts 
pan the basis that the spinner should re- I che dic RS are xe aes 78 —80 50s-2 92 95 not as active as heretofore, dress 
NYA . ee > — ‘ o 2 __R9 . 9 g i é 
i" elve 20c over the cost for 20s-2 the 2 i a oe waeee aa = goods manufacturers stating they ar 
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110 tations demanded by the spinner 408-2 97 88 808.2 1 95—1 33 unable to merchandise their goods in 
9314 » sti si denen, ua rs “> “ 
129 are still below an equitable level. It 45s-2 88 90 volume at the current prices asked 
174% is probably impossible for the spinner sap iae for 20s and 30s-2 warps. Spinners 
95 t0 DUS cotton which would Zo into Peeler— (Super Quality ) are quoting 208-2 warps at 45¢ to 46c 
seat ‘is yarn under 26)/2¢ and yet even Single Cones 5 ; for average quality and 51c to 52¢ for 
i © most optimistic spinner will admit Carded Combed Carded _ Combed 305-2, while sales are noted at 43'4c 
, 8% Bins he ; . phi ee ee $00.........41 —@@ 61 —6B 26 ........46 —48 58 —€0 3 J 
, TIM _ he % OH ame to get 7s. a 52 —54 30s — wa 65 for 20s-2 and 49c for 30s-2. The 
7 a evertheless spinners do claim that Rc ae 4214,—43 53 —54 36s sa i 5d 68 —73 total was small in comparison with 
Paes ey have sold yarn in fair-sized lots 18s oie 43 —44 54 —56 oe ee 56 —58 72 —T5 recent weeks and many dealers do not 
1 t 4 . “ ; rc ac 2 3144— 55 —56 50s ——_ —_ —85 - c 
, 44c and above and it looks as though sm teeeees — a a teens fr = look for another spurt in buying until! 
- 14) ' . - £ oe < iw OO "OG GUS c.cvsece _ — ¢ ~— Fe ‘ 
141% ¢ spinner figures would have to ee a gee en mill buyers have determined whether 
a ¢ accepted as the selling quotation | 9,0 2.01... TM Sa ME oe onneenss 78 —80 advances will hold. 
rr any yarn to be made. It would SR crtsiconiseetnnk see ey I oe sig bes nine eeprewie dere oe 83 —85 Knitting yarns have been in better 
1015 em to be apparent that dealers have 280-2 eae cay ata staal = —68 =_— Sul sth engine isranaterad gg demand than weaving and several fair 
wed contracts for fair amounts of s rere ee 3 = ag rer re eee : os - sized sales of carded qualities have 
Pe taple counts of this character at the eres on ps ae eee fe ee er ere been noted, going in most instances to 
sinners’ own fiwure and it remains Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones ~e Se ease 
iniers’ own figure and it remains 2., 3. and 4ply underwear mills. Deliveries in these 
aa con be seen whether the prices which Peeler Sakelarides contracts have been specified for April 
re asked the consumer will reflect Average Best : Average , ue. “ until June and prices vary from 38'4c 
: hz i -ertai 2 24s . ; —- —T76 so 8 isis be a 
lese purchases. It is certain that — os 7 ee a . a + baacd 98 basis Ios up to 4oc, the figure at 
ner isnot the variation between Si. ey call 35 88 1 08—1 12 1 18—1 22 which one dealer sold 100,000 Ibs. 
inners’ figures and those of the 40s ........— —85 ow) 92 1 12—1 15 1 22—1 26 This yarn, however, was slightly bet- 
taler that there was a few weeks = Bae eR ee 7 5 ae : ae : 3 a ter than average quality. Spinners 
PER xo. The fact that so few dealers BPE PRE LC, ao ee : 0 0 are generally quoting ordinary grade 
Treas : Rte. or teen Sac —5 0. ) Sd 1 34—1 38 are generally quoting y Z 


(Continued on page 135) at 4oc to 41c basis 10s and few will 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 





MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., March 4 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Spinners of yarns from American cotton are losing 
ground. Adequate advances cannot be obtained. Buying of 
Egyptian yarns is irregular. 


now accept orders at less, one quoting 
43c for 16s of average quality. 

Double carded yarn is held at 50c 
to 51c for 30s with small lots for 
immediate shipment being the rule. 
Manufacturers using this yarn dis- 
play little interest in contracts when 
quotations are above 48c for 30s. 
Single combed yarns are spotty and 
quotations vary over a wide range, 
depending upon whether the spinner 
has this yarn in stock or must spin 
it. Several factors continue to quote 
iks as low as 49c while other spin- 
ners will not consider less than 52%c 
although they admit there is little 
business available at this price. 

Print Goods Active 

Cotton print fabrics are moving in 
larger volume and manufacturers are 
buying larger amounts of yarns going 
into such lines while cotton 
goods and men’s wear mills, report a 
falling off in their orders as they 
were compelled to raise their goods 
prices in conformance with higher 
varn quotations. They state this 
makes sufficient difference in their 
prices to retard goods buyers and they 
therefore are compelled to 
smaller amounts of yarns. 
assert they 
ind find it 
varn 


dress 


order 
Knitters 
are in a similar 
difficult to 
prices on to 

For 
underwear 


position 
pass higher 
their 
example, light-weight 
manufacturers will only 
order in quantity when prices of 30s 
double carded are 48c 
level and when above this they buy 
irom hand to mouth, stating this their 
price limit at which they can sell their 
goods in volume. 
Combed Demand Smaller 
l'wo-ply combed for mercerizing 


buyers of 


Lor yds. 


around the 





rece 





has been inactive while a freer move- 
ment to weavers is 


reported, one 
dealer selling 100,000 lbs. of 60s-2 
lisle twist at 85c this week. On this 


count spinners are quoting from this 
figure up to 95c while mercerizers 
state they are able to buy 60s-2, of 
their description, at 82c or slightly 
lower for prompt shipment. Counts 
from 50s-2 to 8os-2 are strong even 
though demand has dropped off slight- 
ly, being due to continued strength in 
long staple cotton. Spinners state it 
is no longer a question what price to 
pay for this cotton but rather where 
it can be secured. Mercerized yarns 
are less active and prices are slightly 
easier, one factor quoting 60s-2 
age grade at 97c 
tinue to ask $1.00. Thread yarns are 
firmer and in fair request, 36s being 
held at 8oc. 


aver 
while others con 


Cotton Forces Advances 


Buyers Slow in Following Advance 
of Raw Material Prices 
Boston.— Buyers of cotton yarns 
have had the upper hand in the mar 
ket for so long that they are ex 
tremely slow to recognize the radical 
change which has taken place in the 
raw material market and are follow 
ing the upward trend of yarn prices 
with extreme caution. Few buyers 
seem to appreciate that, although the 
advance in May futures from the low 
of last month is approximately 2c, the 
actual advance plus the rise in basis 
is from 2% However, the at- 
titude of the majority of yarn buyers 
is based upon the feeling that the ad- 
vance in raw cotton is only temporary 
and that, in addition to this, 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER eaapaee 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
COMBED SAKELARIDIS, 24s to 80s, single and 
plies. CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples sent on request 
SALES OFFICE— 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N, C, 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 


















Whites, Stock, 


All ot COLUMBUS, GA, 


FROM MILL DIRECT .O CONSUMER 











LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. I.; 17 Exchange St. 


N. Y. Office: Room 614, 260 W. B’way; Southern Office: Lowell, N 
Chicago Office: Room 1114, Old Colony Life Insurance Bldg. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 





L. P. Muller & Co. | 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


PLUSH HARTSELL SPINNING 12s to 16s 
| YARNS MASON SPINNING 20s to 30s 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 








Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality WHITE 
KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfachon 
217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


GATE 
CITY 
COTTON 
MILLS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building 


High Grade Warps 
for MERCERIZING 


Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MIERCERIZED YARNS 





AUDREY _ 
SPINNING MILLS 


INC. 
Specializing in 


30s 


Single and Ply 
COTTON YARNS 


@ Manufacturers of High-Grade Carded 
Weaving Yarns. 


@ Samples of wet and dry Twist Yarns, 
either Cones, Tubes or Skeins, submitted 
promptly upon request. 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., 


1 Madison Ave., New York 


Sole Selling Agents 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 
CARROLLTON, GA. 


wars HALL YARN MILLS 
WHIT GA. 


CHATHAM MFG. COMPANY 
TE HALL, .c 


WINSTON SALEM, 


AUDREY on INC | 
WELDON Cc 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 INARA "SR SA i) < 





Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge tee 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. 


Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS 
ANNOUNCE THAT THEY ARE NOW 
LOCATED AT 
17 East 42ND STREET 


TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 0614-5 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colers, apd’ 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps . 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {F°,"yolsn. i | Wager 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


jority of spinners are so poorly cov- 
ered with orders beyond April 1 that 
they are still at the mercy of buyers. 
I: is true that the majority of carded 
and combed yarn spinners are not well 
covered with orders beyond April, but 
it is also true that the majority are 
in a position to demand and obtain 
replacement costs for their yarns and 
that replacement costs require an ad- 
vance of at least 5% from recent 
minimum values of yarn. 


Notwithstanding the increased 
strength imparted to the yarn market 
by the advance in raw cotton prices, 
the extreme advance in medium and 
coarse count carded yarns is not more 
than 4 to Ic, although asking prices 
are frequently up as much as 2c and 
in many. instances spinners are refus- 
ing to quote for forward delivery. 
There has been a marked increase in 
demand on the basis of last week’s 
prices, but where prices have been 
advanced more than 4 to Ic business 
is cut off. Temporarily, dealers who 
own yarns at old low prices and di- 
rect-selling spinners appear to be get- 
ting the bulk of the business, with 
few sales reported above a basis of 
44c for 20s-2 ply warps, 49c for 30s- 
2 ply warps, 39c for 1os frame spun 
cones, 46c for 30s tying-in yarn and 
49c for 30s of high grade. Single 
combed yarns have been advanced 
about Ic by the majority of spinners, 
but this does not warrant actual ad- 
vances in yarns of super quality as 
these had been suffering recently from 
the competition of lower grade yarns. 
Combed weaving yarns are moving a 
little more freely, but excepting on 
low grades there is no quotable ad- 
vance in prices. The report that 
combed yarn spinners of Gaston 
County, North Carolina, are to cur- 
tail production has stimulated some 
interest, but confirmation of actual 
curtailment has not yet been recejved 

this market. 


More Yarn Inquiry 


Users Seem to Feel That Lower 
Prices Are Unlikely 

Ci1caGco.— Larger inquiries for 
cotton yarns have been received dur- 
ing the week from various manu 
facturers and from the insulated wire 
coverers in particular. With cotton 
remaining strong and advancing if 
inything, the manufacturers feel that 
lower prices will not prevail. Spin- 
hers intend to advance their quota- 
tions as soon as they possibly can in- 
asmuch as they claim that yarns are 
ill selling below cost. 

Spinners are quoting around 4Ic for 
10s-I cones, white, and 454%c for 
22s-1. On 8s warp twist yarn in the 
Various. plies, mills are asking 
around 4Ic, with 30s-2 ply around 5Ic 
and 40s-2 ply around 58c. 


™ 


_ Peovipence, R. I. The Queen Dye- 
ing Co. has taken out a permit to make 
alterations and improvements in its plant 
at “89 Atwells Ave. 


Southern Spinners’ Report 


Cuariotte, N. C.—The cotton 
yarn market bulletin, issued by the 
Southern Yarn Spinners Association 
under date of Feb. 26 says, “Condi- 
tion of the yarn market remains un- 
changed. Prices are about on the 
same level, but little trading reported 
although inquiries are more frequent. 
Yarn conditions are governed more 
by supply and demand than by fluctu- 
ation of cotton market. Spinners 
are holding prices firm at an advance 
over published quotations, and _ al- 
ready curtailment has begun to mani- 
fest itself. It is evident the spinner 
intends pursuing a_ hand-to-mouth 
policy of operations until such time 
as demand increases and orders are 
sufficiently plentiful to permit of full 
running time.” 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 131) 
have any amount of yarn on hand 
purchased for their own account and 
held tor higher prices makes it im- 
possible for the dealer to offer prices 
that are much lower than the spinner 
demands. Unless the market should 
give evident impression of a decline 
the likelihood of short sales is not as 
great as it has been nor the possibili- 
ties thereof as alluring. 


Consuming Trades Dull 

Reports from every section of the 
trade indicate that yarn consumers 
are most inactive and that the margin 
of profit at which business is being 
done is so small that there is little 
incentive for business except as yarn 
is needed from day to day. There 
seems to be hardly a class of trade 
that appears in a position to order 
normally. The towel manufacturers 
seem to be flat; the plush business, 
dull; dressgoods manufacturers — re- 
port cessation of demand for their 
product and even the rug people, who 
continue to operate about as_ steadily 
as any other class of manufacturer, 
are complaining about lack of orders. 
No further evidence of operations by 
the wire trade is apparent. The buy- 
ing that has been done of late is suf 
ficient, according to reports, to take 
care of demand for a month or two 
and beyond this the wire people are 
not prepared to go. The whole 
trouble with the yarn consumer is 
that he has no faith in the market 
and he is not going to load up with 
yarn with the risk that prices will be 
cents lower before he comes to use it. 
This impression prevails even when 
the cotton market goes up and prices 
are firmer, as they have been this 
weck. It is a question of waiting 
until a buyer becomes thoroughly 
convinced that there is to be no ma- 
terial recession. This means watch- 
ful waiting on the part of the dealer, 
who appreciates that he cannot force 
business and who knows that to name 
lower prices means cutting the 
ground from under his feet and 


















































Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Quality: —We invite in- 
quiries from the Knitter 
who puts Quality above 
Price—Who 1s proud of 
his product and guards it 
jealously. Cannon Yarns 
are dependable —The same 
‘high quality is maintained 
year after year. 


The yarn is the product 
of our own mills, and back 
of every pound is the 
guarantee of 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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_ On Being Competent |. 
Soul] ! 
’ 4 The aim of a weaver or knitter is to pro- j 
duce fabrics or garments that will wear. P 
AM ERICAN : ARN Therefore such matters as desizn, color, } \ 
and finish are carefully considered — for they | Si 
have an immediate influence on sales. | \ 
& PROCESSING Co. But how much more important than any ; 
S or all of these is the quality of the yarn used. 
General Office: Og wee ee ee the product ; 
Mount Holly, N. ol x Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all ' \ 
Ply Yarn z a ad r ; E 
es ee oe ton. | 
e a 
Spinners and S| ener | 
M rcerize rs | | Quissett Mill-New Bedford, Mass. \ 
e ~| Wm. M. Butler, Pres. Edward H. Cook, Treas. Thos. F. Glennon, Agent . 
of \ 
High Grade Combed See 
> thet h 
and Carded Yarns aS i 
t 
Our Mercerized Yarns are the ——————— ; 
Product of Our Own Mills | 
CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. | 
———— i} 
| | COTTON YARNS I]: 
Sales Representatives aliiceeliaiitiis init | 
H. B. ROBIE 1 § 3 
346 Broadway, New York City ee eee “ pl ge tne : 
FORREST BROTHERS TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS | | « 
119S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers | : 
SOUTHERN YARN CO. | t 
911 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. sap ietein ateigteneniiaieabetemeaniamede aman 


HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


G. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 


THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
















JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 











CLARENCE L. MEYERS | 
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oS); YARNS | 
(a i 
© —2dand Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA KC 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


confi- 
possess. 


estroying any last shred of 
ence that the buyer may 


Trade 


Trainor Co., 





Cotton Yarn Note 
The John F. dealer 
1 cotton yarns, announces its removal 


to the National City Bank Building, 
i7 East 42nd St., corner Madison 


York. 


\venue, New 


~ OBITU ARY 


Samuel McCollom 


MecCollom of McCollom & 
Post Co., silk manufacturers, died 
Monday night at his home in Pater- 
son, N. J. after a short illness. Mr. 
MecCollom was born in Paterson and 
hecame identified with the silk in- 
dustry at an early age. In 1896 with 
Frank A. Post and George 
he formed the firm of Bristow, Mc- 
Collom & Post. Upon the death of 
Mr. Bristow in 1914 the business was 
continued by MecCollom & Post. 
Plants were owned in Paterson and 
at Nazareth and Allentown, Pa. In 
1919 the Paterson plant was sold and 
attention concentrated on the Pennsyl- 
vania mills. He had been a member 
of the Silk Association for 22 years, 
had been a member of the Board of 
Managers for 15 years and since 1921 
was a member 
mittee of the 





Samuel 


Bristow 


of the executive com- 
Association. He always 
had a keen interest in arbitration and 
served from 1912 as an official arbi- 
trator of the organization. 
a widow, 


He leaves 
a son and a daughter. 
R. W. Altreuter 

Royal W. Altreute 
the New York 
died Sunday 
operation for 
leaving 


r, well-known in 

cotton yarn trade, 
night following an 
appendicitis. Shortly 
school he entered the 
cotton yarn department of James F. 
White & Co. where he remained about 
ten years. He subsequently took 
charge of a yarn department with 
Converse & Co., but gave up this posi- 
tion to enter the yarn brokerage busi- 
ness He doing business at the 
time of his death under the firm name 
of Altreuter & Moeller. He 


idow and one son. 


atter 


Was 


leaves 


John Hines 


John Hines, superintendent and 
buyer of the Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co., died at his home this week, after 
a short illness. Mr. Hines was 68 


and had been associated 
with the Columbus Mfg. Co., 


vears ot age 
for sev- 
eral years. He is survived by his 
w, a son, and two grandchildren. 
John T. Wikle 
hn T. Wikle, purehasing agent 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills of 
\tlanta, Ga., died at 
last week. He had 


there 
connected 
last ten vears 


his home 

been 

these mills for the 
George Barber 

rge Barber, identified with the 

Woolen Co. for 18 

Webster, 


\merican vears 


Mass., at 


die. suddenly at 


Cotton Strengthens Waste 


Spot Breaking Through 26¢ Stimu- 
lates Entire Waste Market 


Boston.—The cotton waste market 
slight improvement. 
strength in cotton has proved quite 
helpful resulting in a larger number 
of inquiries some of them leading to 
good Prices for 
still wide, 
from a 
up to .v0% on days when cotton was 
25c. Peeler comber moved during the 
week on a 22%-23'%c level. Soiled 
cards in favor with woolen manu fac- 
turers range in price from I5 to I9e. 
The quality of this material is very 
variable not only as to length and 
character of fibre but in regard to 
shrinkage, the lower grades approxi- 
mating oily card in the amount of 
grease and dirt they contain. Fly 
and picker are firmer. Fly 
moving on a 12'%- 
traders wiih sales 
the mill. 
although 
lower 


shows Recent 


business. 
materials are 
strips ranging 


most 
even Sak 
sale of 2334c¢ 


has been 
13c level among 
as high as 12%c at 
Threads are moderately firm 
machiners are demanding 
Fine white cop for 
breaking up purposes is quoted 17 
18. 


prices. 


Strength in cotton is likely to bring 
in larger consuming demand 
ing to a leading house which 
that consumers habitually out of 
a falling market but begin to crowd 
in when prices rise. Any cheap lots 
of waste are snapped up quickly by 
the trading element. Linters are 
moving more actively, the recent low 
levels upon which these commodities 
sold has firmed up to 
Linter consumption is in 
amounting to 51,800 bales in 
January as compared 40,590 
bales in January, 1924. 


English demand for 


accord 
states 
Stay 


were better 
prices. 
creasing, 


with 


the usual high 


grade materials taken by that mar 
ket is practically negligible. Cotton 
waste imports for week ending Feb 


28 were the largest for several weeks 
From Hamburg 300 
from Italy 23 bales, 
chester 386 bales, 
ports 8&9 bales. 

are bringing 


arrived, 
and from Man 
making total im 
Sweeps, for 


bales 


export 


good prices 6-7c it is 
said. The continental purchasers of 
these materials are 


of their labor 


able on account 


low costs to sort out 


very profitably the oily and_ soiled 
cards they contain. 
Current Quotations 

Peeler comber . os 4 Pw 
Peeler strips 7 — li, pot ‘ 
Kgvptian, comber he ‘ 22 P2 
Choice willowed fly 12 12 
Choice willowed picker. ... 9 9%e 
Eeyvptian, strips 24 oh 
Tinters (mill run)....... r%4— 64Yc 
Spoolers (single) ......... 1514—16e 


Wine Witte: GOD... cess bs ce 





the age of 32 vears. He was an 
assistant in the styling of Depi. 3 
goods for about 14 years. When the 
American took over the plant now 
known as the Webster Mills, Mr 


Barber was assigned to the 


fabrics of that plant. 


stvling of 


| COTTON NEW ADI 
| YARNS 





od &o/zmieson (ompan¥ 
(Crron Yarns 


77 Summer S¢. 
Boston, Mass. 


Minimize your troubles -Insure maximum production 


Weaving- COTTON YARNS -Kaitting 
Sold by 
* INDUSTRIAL’ 


are GOOD Yarns 


[INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
327 So. 





Room 922, Webster Bldg. La Salle St., Chicago 





ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 











Oo. S. HAWES ® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4x5 numne 


AND NUMBERS 
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COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


corner Madison Ave. and 42nd St 
Telephone—Murray Hill 0614-5 








JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natura!l—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBI LE MERCERIZED SPECIAL 
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Snug-fitting, uniform thickness and neces- 
vary strength make Sonoco Cloth-Winding 


Preferable 


Sonoco Products Company, Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. 
Cones, Parallel Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 


Eastern Office, 410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 
Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


——————— 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


DUNN-WETZELL CO., Inc. 


Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 151 Fifth Ave., New York 


COTTON YARNS} 


For Weaving and Knitting Mixtures and Stock Dyed Yarns 


DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
BUFFALO MILLS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


18 1 to 30/1 Double Carded Knitting and Weaving. 


x Se : 
y ¥ ; 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


Dl 
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Cotton 

Wool 

Worsted 

Merino 

Silk Mixtures 
Heather Mixtures 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO,, Inc. 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 


YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 
Insulating Yarns a Specialty 


 ecceiinlansianeahdindaiaabatiiadideabinaiaiiesatees 


THE J. R. BONTGOMERT CO, WP RROe Locks, conn. 


MERCERIZED Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS Gite, the high 
NOVELTY YARNS fpircts Pia Cscton 


Silk-like lustre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


COTTON WARPS $a.beeme 3c. 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


RICHARD B. LEWIS ASSOCIATES | 


24-30 South Clinton Street 
Chicago 


YARN 


All Descriptions 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based en Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
ae Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


STEVENS snide REE sa atten 
YARN CO, Inc. 


FLAX AND FLAX NOILS 
86-88 6 N.Y. 
Worth St. JS. City 


ANDREWS & COOK 
COTTON YARNS 
( LILY MILL & POWER CO. 


66-72 Leonard St. New York 
Combed Rev. Thread 268 te 
508 


7 Beets “Lee” 


ew York 
HUMIDIFYING 
Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 
Heating — Automatic Control 
Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
Spray Head System and others. 


MASON COTTON MILLS CO. Aerophor Mertz System 
Combed & Carded 208 to 40s 


mrenmeoee reo | Elia 


STEELE COTTON MILL co. Cloth F older i 
Sen or reular 


STAR THREAD MILLS and Measurer Manufactured by 
Carded 24s ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon &t. 
Worcester, Mass. 


FOR PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 


PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded 20s 


GEORGIA MFG. CO. 
Carded ts te 30s 


ae —- MILLS The Standard for all Narrow Fabrics 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ; 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. Formerly Schaum & Ublinger 
Philadelphia 
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Cotton Market Up 
On Spot News 





Reactionary Sentiment Develops 
Above the 26-cent Level for May 
and July—Shipments Expected 

It is probable that toward the end 
of this week the questions uppermost 
in the minds of conservative cotton 
traders after several days of steadily 
advancing prices, whether the 
buying movement in Southern spot 
markets had not been pretty well sat- 
isfied, and whether cotton goods could 
be sold ahead in sufficient volume at 
prices commensurate with raw ma- 
terial values, to justify purchases of 
new months above the 25%c 
level. At the same time, there was 
little if any change in the generally 
bullish character of the news from 
the spot markets or weather reports 
from the Southwest, and while the 
market showed signs of hesitation af- 
ter advancing to the 26%c level for 
May contracts on Wednesday, the 
selling appeared to be chiefly in the 
way of liquidation or realizing. 

Up to the middle of the week prac- 
tically every report reaching here 
from the South emphasized a con- 
tinuance of good demand and a very 





Was 


crop 


high basis for spot cotton in the 
South. It looked as if spot people 


who had sold cotton for spring de- 
livery, or spinners who had not fully 
covered their commitments, were find- 
ing it very difficult to secure the de- 
sired grades or staples, either because 
of scarcity or of firmness on the part 
of holders. The situation in this res- 
pect, combined with the prompt stop- 
ping of March notices here at dis- 
counts showing nothing more than the 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures. N. Y.) 
Closed For Week Closed 
















Option Feb. 25 High Low Mar. 4 Chge 
March 4 25.98 2493 235.66 + .57 
April 25.20 a7 
May 25.18 + 57 
June Bd 4 
July 2.44 42 
Aug 25.20 25.62 + 17 
Sept 25.40) 25.24 25.47 AS 
Oct. Se 25.40 7 24.92 25.37 08 
OF, is... SS 60 25.06 2B OT 
Dec, 23.45 25.72 24.98 25.33 2 
Jan. ; 253.27 25.45 24.79 25.01 an 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 
( Middling ) 





N York N Orleans L'pool 
Fri., Feb. 27 2.35e. 25.30. 13.944. 
Sat., Feb. 28 : : .. 13.82d. 
Mon., March 2. 26.050 2 13.944. 
Tues., March 3.. 26.0506 25.85¢. 14.15d. 
Wed., March 4.. 26.080 25.800. 14.184. 
Churs., March 5. 26.0%5e 26.000 16.244. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 





Stocks 

Prices This Last 

Mar. 4 week year 
A ois shades 26.35 441,709 236,528 
New Orleans ....... 5S 314,643 168,421 
Dae CRINGE Se ‘ 12.4 9,952 
ESS casceseus 2h 57.665 50,246 
Charleston ......... wet 50,294 22,684 
Wilmington ........ ae 36,260 20,662 
EE ais + 5 isa eas 25.88 94,832 75,166 
ee eee 26.25 1,325 2,132 
SO RAR 25.75 55,599 32,463 
DEE. vk cack tases .00 81,165 100,792 
0 See 25.73 4,369 5,020 
SE -sinwancnsca:s 26.69 321,798 214,174 
Little Rock ........ 26.00 22,323 . 25,256 
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bare cost of carrying cotton forward, 
seemed largely responsible for the 
advance which was led by the old pro- 
position. Notwithstanding the con- 
tinued absence of anything like ade 

quate rains in the Southwest, new 
crop months became relatively easy 
on the advance above 25c. In some 
instances, hedges were trans- 
ferred from old to new crop positions 
as if in anticipation of shipments out 
of the local stock, and this may have | 
accounted in measure for the 
appearance of discounts on the new 

crop positions. At any rate, October 
contracts which were selling well over 
the price of May before the stopping 
of March notices, went to a discount 
of over 60 Wednesday. | 
This tendency toward new crop dis- 
counts may contributed to re 

actionary sentiment on the 
that there might be a lessening of | 
competition for remaining old crop 
supplies or some reselling of the old 
crop against purchases of the new, 
in the event of an attractive differ- 
ence between the two. 


short 


some 


points on 


have 
ground 


The announcement by the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture that as a result | 
ot allegations regarding 
able cotton in the certificated stock 
at New York, there would be an in- 
vestigation and reclassification of the 


untender- 


supply held here, was without any | — 


discernible effect on the market. The 
feeling among local traders is that 
owing to an unusually large propor 
tion of short staples in this crop, the 
presence of cotton true to the 7 inch 
type, official standard, has been solely) 
responsible for the apparent dispar- 
ity of near months as compared with 
Southern spot quotations and for the 
discounts at which near months have 
sold as compared with later deliveries. 
The demand has been for inch cotton 
or better, and the slower selling short 
er staples, being in relatively large 
supply have naturally sought an outlet 
in the futures market. Under such | 
circumstances New York would be 
the logical market for them to seek, 
as it is broad enough to afford ade 
quate hedging facilities, and is also 
a convenient point from which to un 
dertake distribution. | 
The responsibility for the grade and 


their ultimate 
staple of the cotton delivered on con 
tracts in the futures markets under | 
the operation of the Cotton Futures | 
Law, rests with the Department of | 
Agriculture, and it is generally be- | 
lieved the investigation ordered will 
demonstrate that the Government | 
classers are competent and have been 
careful in the exercise of their duties. | 
It is believed, also, that the New York 
stock will begin to move out after 
the end of this month, the rumors 
being that some cotton is to be shipped 
to Japan and some to Germany. 


Briefly, no fresh light has been 
(Continued on page 159) 
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HE best raw material — equipment — 
labor — and supervision in both spin- 
ning and mercerizing are the factors which 
make Standard Mercerized Yarn Superior. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, TORONTO, MONTREAL. 
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Mercerized Yarns 


2. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 20/2-80/2 Natural and 





DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Operating Its Own Cotton Yarn Spinning Depart- 
ment (formerly Dixie Spinning Mills) a Modern, 
Electrically Driven Fine Yarn Mill at Chatta- 
nooga. 


Philadelphia Office: 300 Chestnut St. 
Chicago Office: 166 West Jackson Blvd. 


Representative—Canada, Slater & Co., Toronte. 
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You Would Get Tired —— 


Picture YOURSELF — eyes 
glued to a sewing machine — 
watching for the inevitable 
knots. After all that mid- 
afternoon fatigue is a natural 
let-down. Why not let the 
M & B Stop Motion do the 
watching. Improvement is 
SURE to follow. 


For use on 
Willcox & Gibbs 
Flatlock Machine 
Merrow Shell Machine 
Merrow Edge Machine 


Write for details 


The W.S. Mills Co. 


80 Parallel St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


M & B STOP MOTION ATTACHED TO 
MERROW EDGE MACHINE 


M & B STOP MOTION 


Granite State Needle Co. 


George W. Mayo, Pres. and Treas. 
LACONIA, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 


First Quality Latch Needles 


For All Standard Makes of Machines 
** We Make The Best ”’ 


A Specialty Made of Banner and 
Scott & Williams Latch Needles 


Refer to Dept. A when ordering 


“Greensboro” Reeds 


Ue AL 


Finest Quality 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


| TAPES, BRAIDS. AND BINDINGS 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 


312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING phisdeiphis, Pa. 


Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
Li | and Double Loop Bands 
[american TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 


————oeeeer——————————— —— 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHEL’ STITCH 

MACHINES 
FINISHING 
FOR 
ALL KINDS 


Knitted and Woven Fabrics 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 


NEEDLES continentar 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO, 


Telephone—Walker 1536 71 Murray Street, New York 


FRIEDBERGER - AARON MFG. Co. 
Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TuBING. 


an BES — JUNCTION, PHILA. 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick rinisif TAPES and BRAID 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. L. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


THE UNIVERSAL MERCERIZING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


SKEIN YARN MERCERIZING 
425 HILL STREET Phone: 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. UNION 6001 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 


i TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 


ilk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 
TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford Shanghai 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Unsold Stock Is Low 


Inquiry on Southern Markets Is 
Broadening Vigorously 

Mempuis, TENN., Mar. 2.— Fac- 

ors’ unsold stocks of cotton here 





have been reduced to less than 20,000 


ales of all grades and _ staples. 
\Vhile these stocks contain some sta- 
les, the larger quantity is under one 
nch in length, and a very consider- 
ble part is the low grade remnant 
of the crop gathered under difficult 
harvesting conditions, and _ heavily 
frosted. Inquiry is of almost peak 
period proportions, and sales includ- 
ing f. o. b., are running very heavy 
for the season. 

Inquiry is spreading more and 
imore to cottons under an inch in 
length, but buying, so far, seems to 
he reluctant. As to desirable cotton, 
especially staple lengths, basis seems 
to have been forgotten, and it is now 
rather a matter of bargaining, with 
asked prices frequently far above the 
market. There is not only scarcity, 
but what there is left of the supply 
is in strong hands. Quotations on 
staples above 1% in length are re- 
garded as nominal, although a few 
lots of 13-16 to 15-16 staples are 
yet to be found, but, usually, owners 
are disinclined to sell because of their 
belief in a higher market. Buyers’ 
stocks amount to about 70,000 bales. 

Short Interest Not Large 

While the general impression pre- 
vails that much cotton is owed, and 
that considerable calling is yet to be 
done, it is believed that the unpro- 
tected short interest is not very large. 
Net receipts continue relatively large, 
while the quantity of cotton passing 
through Memphis is remarkably large 
for the season; sales at principal cen- 
ters are about four times as large as 
they were for the corresponding week 
last year; shipments out of Memphis, 
including rebilled cotton, totaled 34,- 
608 bales for the week, against I9,- 
220 bales last year. 

The highest priced cotton sold dur- 
ing the week was a small lot of good 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 

Saturday, Saturday 

Feb. 28 Feb. 21 

I) Markets average. . 25.47 24.44 

SER 3.3/4 nts Saar 25.25 24.25 

Premium Staples 

First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 

Grade Strict Middling. Prices Firm 





DL, & ora alee ane & <- wae 
i Sees 54450400404 $3.25¢. 33.75c. 
WA 6 Sikes eae kee 35.00¢. 37.00c. 


Current Sales 
For Week Week 
Week Previous Before 


Memphis total. 14,650 14.650 18,400 
F.o.b. included. 9,450 11,750 11,900 
10 markets... 134,793 134,344 122,352 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts ... 5,482 4.825 2,233 
Gross receipts. . 29,202 15,503 15,881 
Total sinee Aug. 
SOO wham ss 388,788 249,880 319,699 
Shipments ..... 34,608 19,220 20,315 


otal since Aug. 
. Giictwagens 1,034,302 716,442 897,191 


Total stock..... 86,031 104,908 117,365 
Decrease for 
week ... 5,406 3,717 4,434 


Unsold stock in 

hands of Mem- 

phis factors. . 17,000 22,000 —— 
Increase for 


4 


middling 1% staples, which brought 
39c; a few bales of 1 3-16, strict 
middling, brought 36c, and another 
small lot of staples, strict middling 
1%, brought 32c, or 700 on the 
March, New York contract. 


Premium Cottons Advance 


Basis as Well as Futures Marked 
Up—Egyptians Quiet 

Boston, March 4.— Uplands and 
the shorter premium cottons have 
shown more strength in the latest ad- 
vance than have extra staples. Basis 
on the former has been marked up 
about the same amount as futures, the 
net advance being a total of approxi- 
mately 100 points. Asking prices on 
extra staples have been advanced pro- 
portionately, but while it may be im- 
possible to purchase sizeable lots of 
extra staples at the minimum values 
recently quoted, small lots can be 
found thereat and quotations have not 
been changed. 

Small lots of full 1% inch hard 
western cotton of strict middling 
grade may still be picked up as low 
as 43c, but for a lot of 500 bales or 
more it is quite possible that more 
than 45c will have to be paid; the 
same is true of anything longer than 
1% inch. All grades appear to be 
held with equal firmness. 

There has been no marked change 
in the Egyptian market during the 
week, the fluctuations covering a de- 
cline of about 75 points in Sak. fu- 
tures and shipment cotton, and an 
advance of about the same number of 
points in Uppers. The October, Up- 
per option shows a net advance of 
57 points for the week, while the 
November Sak. option is up 95 points 
as compared with a decline of 75 
points in the March Sak. option. 

A fair idea of the acuteness of the 
scarcity of high grade Sak. may be 
obtained from the fact that a little 
better than 80c was paid in the local 
market last week for about 100 bales 
of top grade that one buyer had to 
have. On the other hand, spot Uppers 
can be picked 2 to 2%c below the 
price of shipment cotton, but there is 
some question as to the grade of the 
spot cotton that is being sold at these 
prices. 

Current Quotations 

Average prices for March-April 
shipments of middling and_ strict 
middling hard western cotton ( full- 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 


1 1/16 in 29 todi 30 to3le 
1 1/16 to % in... WU4to{lyc. 3014to31 4c 
De WE. ces 31 tos% 32 03% 
2 3728 28 .... 35 to3Te. 36 toBs 
a a, 42 tosix 13 tod6c 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
cotton for March-April shipments, 
Egyptian, c. 1. f. Boston as follows: 
Medium Sakellarides 66'%c, off 34c¢ 
from Feb. 25; Medium Uppers, 41%c, 
up %c. They report closing prices 
Mar. 4 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Mar. (Sak.) $66.35, of 
75 points from Feb. 25; Apr. (Up- 


WH ceees 3,000 —— ———— Pers) $36.60, up 75 points. 














Fine Combed Yarn 


from the 


LENOIR COTTON MILLS 


The Spinner of a fine yarn such as is produced by 
the Lenoir Mills is placed under a handicap to ade- 
quately describe it. Therefore instead of using a lot 
of superlatives we prefer to send samples so that 
weavers and knitters can judge for themselves 

Let us send you a sample. Test it in every possible 
manner. Compare it with the best on the market. 
40s, 50s and 60s 


Lenoir Cotton Mills 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co. 


Moore Cotton Mill Co. 
Caldwell Cotton Mill Co. 


20s to 50s Carded 40s to 60s Combed 


Address inquiries to the main office 


LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 
J. L. Nelson J. L. Nelson, Jr. 


Treasurer Assistant Treasurer 


atosveato 


McCONNEL & CO.,, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine Cotton Yarns 
especially adapted for the making of Laces, Voile, 


Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods and for insulating 
wires. : : ; ; : : : ; 


. . . 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR U. S. 


(Except New England States) 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES 


(Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Ihelend, 
New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont) 


NORMAN C. NAGLE 


80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO. PENNA. 


A TUMISPAEA SEHD DFA PRED TEODOR UTENOR DUNNO RUUD EA DAE MCE ETNT TEER EER 


ee 


Sa sss u ut NOLS UN SUNNANAN HUTTE ENA RN ML 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


WoORSTED ome WorsTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. | 
- easonic, Mi. - 


Incorporated 1904 


G. F. Landman & Co. 


308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


im, WEAVING 
= KNITTING YARNS 


Worsted— Mohair—Merino— Woolen 
Bradford aud French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 


2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA SILK THROWING CO. 


Commission Throwsters 
of a higher order 
RAW SILK and RAYON COMBINATIONS 
“In the Heart of the Hosiery Industry’’ 


Rates no Higher Randolph and Jefferson Sts. 
For Superior Service PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 
Crepe Yarns for the Silk Trade 
Worsted, Woolen, Mohair and Alpaca Yarns 
10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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Yarn Quotations 


Slightly Easier 


Large Sale of Heavyweight Yarns 
Reported—Several Spinners 
Reduce Prices 


Although the market is handicap- 
ped by low priced stock lots and cer- 
tain spinners quote cheap figures to 
secure immediate business there is a 
more optimistic feeling noted than has 
been in evidence for the past ten 
weeks. This is due to the fact deal- 
ers have received a larger number of 
inquiries particularly from weavers, 
and while the majority of these have 
not yet resulted in orders a slightly 
freer movement to mills is reported. 
A number of representative spinners 
have reduced their asking prices from 
two and a half cents to five cents 
while an equal number continue to 
demand their old prices, refusing to 
lower quotations for the 
amount of 


small 
available. 
Extremely low prices are reported by 
manufacturers buying spot lots from 
dealers desiring to turn their yarn 
stocks into cash quickly. It is report- 
ed weavers are now receiving a larger 
volume of heavy-weight orders than 
they had expected and therefore will 
need additional yarn. 


business now 


Large Sale Reported 

One of the most noticeable features 
of the market was the sale of more 
than 225,000 lbs. of Bradford weav- 
ing yarns, being for 2-36s_ three- 
eighths by an Eastern spinner to 
three manufacturers in the Philadel- 
phia district. This amount of busi- 
ness was placed calling for delivery 
during the next three months for use 
in heavy-weights. It was taken by a 
spinner who is usually able to accept 
low priced business by running both 
night and day on three numbers so 
they are able to make a small profit 


even at the low figures at which 
this business was taken. Although 


the price feature was not all spinners 
could desire it is regarded as a favor- 
able indication and it is believed it 
will cause other manufacturers to 
come into the market who have been 
postponing purchases for purely 
psychological reasons. It is pointed 
out by spinners and dealers the easing 
of yarn quotations has been caused by 
lack of demand not because spinners 
are able to turn out yarns at lower 
cost. 

However, buyers have witnessed a 
continuous easing of prices for spot 
lots of which there has been sufficient 
to care for their needs during the 
past two months and, therefore, they 
hesitate to place important orders as 
they feel prices will continue to re- 
main in this position. Buyers who 
have followed this policy point to the 
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WORSTED YARN MARKETS 








Quotations 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128 to 2-168, low com....1 40—1 45 
2-208 to 2-248, low %...... 1 55—1 65 
2-20s to 2-268. % blood....1 65—1 75 
2-268 to 2-30s, 4 blood....1 70—1 80 
2-308 to 2-328, 4 blood, S. A.1 T5--1 85 
2-32s 4% blood, domestic....1 S0—-1 85 
a ere .1 90—1 95 
2-268, % blood....... ....l 95-—2 00 
2-36s, 4 blood... 2 05—2 10 
eS ee 2 25-—-2 30 
2-368, % blood....... ..2 30—2 38 
2-40s, % blood...... ..2 35—2 40 
2-50s, high '. blood... ...2 55—2 60 
SE eee Pere ee ..2 70—2 75 


Ce er 3 10—8 15 
success of their method of buying and 
ask why they should change. There 
are several factors which should be 
taken into consideration which may 
change the entire situation. Spinners 
are curtailing production more closely 
to current consumption by manufac- 
turers than in any previous period of 
dull demand and stocks now on hand 
represent a small surplus so that a 
buying movement of any consequence, 
it is stated, would clean spot lots up 
quickly, upon which manufacturers’ 
prices ideas are based, and they then 
would be dependent upon spinners’ 
prices. This is becoming more im 
portant in view of the fact weavers 
of men’s wear are now reporting the 
receipt of larger goods orders. 
Colors in Demand 

A similar condition is expected to 
develop in dress goods after the new 
lines have heen opened and goods 
buyers have had an opportunity to 
pick out the lines which will be the 
style features of the season. Colors 
and fancy weaves are going to play 
an even more important part in men’s 
wear than previously noted, manufac- 
turers state. A number of more con- 
servative weavers hesitate to enter 
this field believing this trend will not 
last for a long period but rather prove 
temporary and in fact will hasten de- 
mand back to more staple lines as a 
contrast. They assert the consumer 
will be in a mood to return to con- 
servative staples after such a season 
of bright colors and fancy weaves. 

Between the viewpoint of manufac- 
turers who believe they will be able 
to purchase spot lots as needed 


lots. 


yarn at 7s. nominal. 
forced sales at low prices. 
slightly more business. 


French System 


oS. area 1 60—1 70 
20s, bish quarte?.......... 1 75—1 85 
ee cevceitnawcus 1 95—wz US 
SN NS oasis wd wit nied 2 15—2 15 
BUN, Fe DROOGS 0a s cieineviedisis 2 30—2 40 
a Ser MEMO seins cio naw aay 2 45—2 55 
Ate, rere ere 2 70—2 80 
Ne ad wii'dl's aid awd > coe e ein ware 3 10—3 20 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 

2-208, low \% blood..... -.-1 45—1 50 
2-188 to 2-20s, 4, blood 1 60—-1 70 
2-268, \% blood... ° 1 &)--1 75 

2-008, % bBleod.......... 1 70-1 S80 

2-208, * blood 1 80 1 90 
Smee Me WISE. 6.6 cc edness 2 30—2 40 

French Spun Merino, White 

SG okie Siw are sales Wier 1 75—1 85 
ot EE ee ee 1 85—1 95 


30s, 70-30 


throughout the next few months and 
that of spinners who assert they are 
unable to lower quotations from their 
recent level, there is a group holding 
a compromise viewpoint over the im- 
mediate future trend, looking for a 
larger and more profitable volume of 
business to result at prices possibly 
half way between these contrasting 
ideas. From the largest sales re- 
cently reported it is indicated this may 
occur. It is stated a number of spin 
ners could do business on this basis 
and make a small profit if they were 
assured of a larger amount of busi 
ness which would allow them to re 
duce their overhead through 
more active rate of operations. 
Outerwear Interest Small 
Knitting yarns continue quiet and 
important sales are not noted. Spin 
ners are becoming dubious over a 
large season’s business from this trade 
this season, finding the demand for 
novelty effects in rayon and mercer- 
ized yarns has curtailed considerably 
the interest displayed in higher priced 
worsted yarns. Prices of knitting 
yarns while soft in spot lot quantities, 
continue reasonably steady, although 
five cents lower than recent highesi 
quotations named. On the basis of 
$1.15 quarter blood wool, which is a 


costs 


low price even at this time, spinners 
assert it costs them $1.60 to make 
2-20s without adding any profit. Sales 
have been made at this price in small 
amounts this week. Hosiery and 
underwear yarns are dull and a wide 
range in selling prices is noted, spot 
lots selling at 20c spinners’ 
asking prices. 


under 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., March 4 (Special Cable to TEXTILE | 
WORLD).—Bradford market for tops is quiet with medium 
and coarse crossbreds steady at late rates. 


Merino tops are 


| 

still without basis but users are more inclined to pick up cheap | 
Sixty-fours generally are quoted at 65d. but purchasable 

at 60d. Fifty-sixes are at 47d.; 46s carded at 32d.; 2-48s botany | 
A few spinners with stocks are making 

Crossbred yarns are steady with | 


Unsettled Top Market 
Quotations Nominal—Discourag- 
ingly Low Bids Refused 


Boston.—The top market continues 
unsettled and very inactive so far as 
the receipt of new business for future 
combing is concerned. Offers that 
are being made, rather. in the nature 
of feelers than potential purchases, 
are on such low levels that standard 
top makers refuse absolutely to con 
sider such. basis 
Limited spot lots seem to be available 
here and there and the low prices 
accepted are based evidently on othe: 
considerations than those of wool 
values. These offers cover such low 
prices as $1.80 for fine, $1.70 for ! 
blood, and $1.15 for high % blood 
The wool market will have to take 
a considerable slump in price as well 
as accumulate sizable stocks before 
anything like these offers will he 
accepted by standard top makers 

Continued weakness in the Brad 
ford market is causing a little uneasi 
ness and it is possible at this time to 
import Bradford made tops equal to 
our fine qualities at $1.95 American 
condition. If lower wool values are 
registered in London next week, Brad 
ford may sink lower. 


business on any 


Consumers of noils are holding ott 
from purchasing in anticipation o1 
lower values being registered 
in London and Australia this month 
and until the status of wool is deter 
mined at these foreign points it is not 
likely that consumers of noils unless 
they are in actual need will come into 
the market and pay the very prices 
demanded. The Bradford market is a 
little more i» favor of the importer 
Production however is very restrict 
ed as is the case in the American in 
dustry also. The Bradford top mar 
ket is still declining and is now 
affecting noils, all qualities of these 
commodities being off 1 penny per Ih 
Weakness in the local top market has 
not affected noil prices, Noils are 
still on the high level of the year and 
this is not true of any other textile 
market dealing with raw materials 
Mohair have not 
comeback as vet 


wool 


noils made any 
Many of them are 
on the bargain counter but cannot be 
sold even at low prices. Colored noils 
are moving very slowly. Knitting 
mill demand for carbonized noils is 
indifferent. Specialty noils like cash 


mere and camelhair are in sample 
demand only. 
Current Quotations 

Tops Noils 
acc ccue asa uke — fee 125-128 
oo  O*.  ee 1.77-1.79 118-120¢c 
High % blood......... 1.57-1.60 105-110¢ 
Aver. % blood......... 1.52-1.55  9%5-100c 
Low % blood.......... 1.40-1.45 90- Sc. 
High % blood.......... 1.37-1.40 85- 90c. 
ME Gedteciteracncsencas 1.25-1.26 75- 80c. 
NES Gdodvneake wax wae 1.14-1.15 TO- Thc 
ME Viet eew de waslave eed 1.98-1.10 &- 70c. 
TE htAveesicussanoecan 1.0-1.07 G- 70c. 
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Quality Leadership! 


In America’s Newest Textile Field 


E SINCERELY believe that Du Pont Fibersilk is today the 
quality leader of American fibersilks. It is a product of 
the finest skill and equipment that du Pont resources can supply. 
In strength, texture, lustre, Du Pont Fibersilk sets its own 
standard of excellence. In its uniformity of grading, it is unrivaled. 
In the modern plant at Buffalo, in which it is produced, we have 
adopted methods and processes exclusive in the manufacture of 
fibersilk, and maintain a system of rigid inspection which sets a 
new quality standard in the industry. 

We want every maker of finished textiles to know what many already 
know about the quality standards of Du Pont Fibersilk. Any one of our 
sales men will be glad to demonstrate Fibersilk in your own plant, and 
prove to your satisfaction its economy and intrinsic merit. He will als: 

| explain how to use it to best advantage in every operation. Call on us 
aaioailll a for this service—we will consider it a favor. 
The du Pont Chemical DU PONT FIBERSILK CO. 
arrest BUFFALO, N.Y. 


in the manufacture of Rranch Sales Offices: 
ee 132 Madison Avenue, New York City 
products based o ’ . y 
a ete - 31 North 6th Street, Reading, Pa. | WM. B. STEWART & SONS 
arak Old Hickory, Davidson County, Tenn. 64 Wellington_St., W.,” Toronto 


Canadian Agents: 
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Worsted Yarn Markets — Continued 


Inert Yarn Market 


{)uotations Nominal—Low Priced 
Business Offered 
Boston.—Worsted yarns do not 
seem to have made the improvement 
that was expected prior to the goods 





opening and the long anticipated 
event has passed without causing 


much more than a ripple of buying 





pen roone 


# | 1913 || 1921 





wool tops and yarns may be seen in 
the following table which displays 
approximately the relation of the 


several markets at this time. 
Wools Tops Yarns 
6-2.40 


Half blood... .<..s.0. 1.40-1.45 1.80-1.82 2.3 
Three-eights blood 1.32-1.35 1.63-1.66 


Quarter blood 1.18-1.20 1.30-1.35 


The following quotations represent 
approximate though completely nom- 





| 4.00 





| 3.00 


| toze | 1923 | 1924 | 192s | 
| | MT 


| | 
WORSTED YARNS L. 
TEXTILE WORLD- STATISTICAL DEPT. 


= 4.00 





2.50 


2.00 | 

















——=- 2-50s Austravian | | 

—— 2-40s £Broor t++++++++] 1.00 
—-—= 2-36s *Broop 
2-32s %Broop 





it tS 1.50 








The situation is difficult of 
analysis but the ready to hand ex- 
planation is that it is more than diffi- 
cult to pass over to the consumer 
fabrics based upon current values in 
wools and their semi-manufactured 
products. The situation seems dis- 
appointing all along the line and it 
is by no means certain that even a 
marked decline in the foreign wool 
markets next week would have little 
immediate effect beyond throwing the 
several associated markets out of 
joint, necessitating further long slow 
adjustment. The general situation in 


interest. 


50 





inal quotations in the Boston market: 
2-20s, 50s, $1.60-$1.70; 2-36s, 58s, 
$1.90-$2.00; 2-40s, 58s, $2.15-$2.25; 
2-40s, 60s, $2.35-$2.40; 2-40s, 60-645, 
$2.43-$2.45. In knitting yarns 2-24s, 
46s, $1.60-$1.65; 2-26s, 50s, $1.70- 
$1.75; 2-26s, 58s, $1.90-$1.95. 

Worsted Yarn Trade Note 

Arthur A. Bubbins formerly with 
Haddon, Talbot & Smeeton, has be- 
come associated with the 
Worsted Spinning Co., of Passaic, 
N. J., and will have Boston offices at 
212 Summer Street. 


Passaic 





SILK YARNS 





Rayon Featured 
In Fall Cottons 





Producers are Looking for Still 
Larger Consumption of 
Artificial Silk 

The important place that artificial 
silk is assuming in the cotton goods 
trade is seen in the new fall lines of 
several large cotton manufacturers. 
These are full of numbers that com- 
bine rayon and cotton in harmonious 
designs and beautiful decorative ef- 
fects. The line of the Lorraine Mfg. 
Co. is a striking example of the way 
that the larger. cotton mills are trust- 
ing to rayon to sell their products. 
‘The same trend, however, is noted in 
the offerings of practically all mills, 


many of which relied entirely on the 
old stand-bys in past years but now 
find it necessary to turn to the novelty 
fabrics. 

The fact that the larger artificial 
silk producers were able to sell their 
entire output through the second quar- 
ter within a few days of the opening 
of their books, is due in a large meas- 
ure to the great increase in the con- 
sumption on the part of the cotton 
mills. Mr. Salvage of the Viscose Co. 
is of the opinion that the end is far 
from in sight and points out that in- 
stead of being a competitor, rayon is 
really an ally which will tend to stim- 
ulate rather than decrease the con- 
sumption of the older fibre. 


Sellers are now agreed that the cot- 
ton mills are in the lead as far as the 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wilts Ghornton, R. J. 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Sk 


a 


«Sell 
¢ Direct 





= 


Fine French-Spun Worsted iad Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office « 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





87 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING 


means that 


THE 
EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS 
EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Have attained the highest degree of perfection in the 


production of Woolen Yams for the knitting and 
weaving trade. 


FOUNDED 1836 








Woolen and Merino Yarns 


WEAVING 





KNITTING 


Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 


WORSTED SPINNERS 


KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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> . WORSTED AND MERINO 


ib ersen SUL WARES 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manutactured by 


Q 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. : 
WOONSOCKET, .R.I. oY 


eee THOMAS H. BALL — — ee 


BosTO one SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 


Fine French Spun Worsted Yarns 





for Knitting and Weaving 


VISCOSE SILK YARN 
NEUBURGER & CO., INC. 


Established 1866 
124 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Sole United States Selling Agents for 
Schachenmayr Mann & Co., Salach, Germany 
Kammgarn Spinnerei Bietigheim. Germany 


Textilwerke C. G. Schoen, A. G. Sosnowiec, Poland 


Spinstofffabrik Zehlendorf, Berlin, Germany 





FAST COLORS 
CONES 
COPS~- SKEINS 
©O Randolph & Jefferson Sts. 
N Philadelphia, Pa. 


¥R} andolph Yarn Co. 
A 


SPRUCE WORSTED CO. 


Spinners Worsted Yarns for Knitting Trade 
Bradford System 


Mills: 73rd & Elmwood Avenue. PHILADELPHIA 













nt 1900 


COX & SCHREIBER 
IMPORTERS OF WORSTED YARNS 


225 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





| ART SILK TOPS and NOILS | 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 
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Cops 
Cones 
Tubes 
Skeins 

Bobbins 


E. E. Steidler & Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


ARTIFICIAL SILK YARNS 


Rayona Mills 


Single 

Multiple 

Plain T wists 
Novelty Twists 
Dyed or Natural 


111 West Huntingdon Street 
Philadelphia 





MAAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAA LIL 


Mohair and Worsted 
LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Mills at Lowell, Mass. 


4 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave New Yerk 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 
THROWN SILK, Tram 
Organzine, Astiieial Silk A 


Domestic and Im- 
i 


i. Polis 
and ay Red 
Ce 





arate Tinsel Thread 
Best Quality Harness Twine 


30-38 East 33rd St., New York 


Silk Throwing Mills 
CARTHAGE, BEACON and YONKERS, N. Y. 


ne 





Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 












Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Mepatectarere of 


RNS 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialy Mixtures and Deceration Yarns || 


Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 
every week? 


WOoL 
and MERINO 








Wael Veer Book 


1925 Edition Now Ready. 


Completely Revised 


Principal contents: 
Annual Review. 


Markets. 


Raw Wools, 
Preparation, Combing, Carding. 
Drawing, Spinning. 

Winding, Weaving, Warping, Sizing. 
Finishing, Dyeing, Printing. 

Hosiery and Knitting. 

Designing, Costing, Yarn Numbering. 





Price $2.50, Postpaid 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Silk Yarns—Continued 


use of rayon is concerned. Up till 
the present season knitted outerwear 
was the largest consumer but quiet 
conditions in this field for the current 
season now puts the latter behind not 
only the cotton manufacturers but 
secondary in importance to knitted 
underwear as well. 
Prices are as follows: 
A Quality B Quality C Quality 
unbl’ched unbl’ched unbi'ched 


60 Denier ek ae $3 40 $3 15 
70 Denier 3 26 





coveve 3 05 
80 Denier.. 2 90 sa 
90 Denier 2 80 vet 
Serr re 2 70 $2 50 
1D BOOTIE. 2 oc esccecica 2 30 210 
130 Denier 210 1 90 
150 Denier. .........0. 1 90 1 80 
( Denier cars 1 75 1 65 135 
( ombination yarn prices are as 
follows: 
80 Denier cellulose 
3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk $4 85 
4 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 5 05 
5 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 5 26 


150 Denier cellulose 
end 13/15 double extra A raw silk 31 
2 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 34 
ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3 6 


“ 


Spun Silk Quiet 
Mills Buying Some Foreign Yarns 
Where Exchange Favors 

The spun silk market was quiet last 
week as far as domestic yarns were 
concerned. Prices held firmly, how- 
ever, around previous levels of $6.10 
for the 60-2 yarns and $4.75 for the 
singles. have little ‘or 
nothing to sell for nearby deliveries 
and manufacturers are unwilling to 
anticipate as yet. 


Producers 


The weakness in 
franc and lire exchange which was 
particularly noticeable in the former, 
put quotations for schappe on an 
attractive and mills in some 
cases took advantage of this situation. 
Domestic sellers stated that quite a bit 
of business was lost last week for that 
reason, 


basis 


Prices are as follows: 


60—2... $6.10 30—2 $5.30 
i }-—-2 , 5.80 20—2. oe ao 
4(»-—2 5.55 60—1.. , 4.80 


Thrown Silk Active 


Buy a 


Mills Prices Work 
Lower 
lhe better tone and more active 


business in thrown silk noted toward 


the end of the previous week, was 
well maintained in the past seven 
days. Manufacturers reversed. their 


usual procedure of buying on the rise, 
and welcomed the lower prices made 
possible by the decline in raw silk. 
'wo thread georgette was in partic- 
ularly active demand and large sales 
Were reported on the basis of $6.15 
to $6.25. Other crepe constructions 
ere also wanted with many mills de- 
ing immediate delivery. The call 

spot 
icks in 
‘turers are 


inst 


lots cleaned out 


most 


crepe yarns. Manu- 


working very close 
requirements which 
ds to the expectation ot further 
ving if should be kind 


ugh to again. Prices are 


actual 


prices 
react 
follows: 





6) days ba ) 
Organ € hd XXA keit 7 
Tram ind 4 thd in sk 7 
Tram thd on cone 7 
Crep thd on bob 65> turns 
( hd XXA bobb 7 
Cre; 14 thd bot 67 


dealers’ | 
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alin” is 


A. P. Villa & Bros., Inc. 


YOKOHAMA 
MILAN 


LY 


Cn 


British Rayon Production 


WasHINGTON, D. C.— Great Brit- 
ain produced approximately 20,000,- 
000 Ibs. of rayon in 1924, an increase 
of 3,000,000 lbs. over 1923, according 
to trade estimates, Asst. Trade Com- 
missioner Isaacs, at London, reports 
to the Commerce Department. The 
trade generally admits that one con- 
cern using the viscose process pro- 
duces approximately 80% of the 
British output and one of the prin- 


rg 
™ 


f 


CANTON 
TURIN 


SHANGHAI 
LYONS 


CAs 


ws 


org 
oor 


Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silks 


3 


“1 als f = A Ss < aS t < its ) = ° - ~ ¢ “ 
cipals of the firm state hat 1 out Silk on Quills or Beams 
put is about 94% of the total. The $\ 
British industry still is expanding, & ‘ . See 
and new building operations now are && Hosiery Silk on Cones 
in progress. The demand for arti- Cy 
ficial silk products among the British %? oer : » 
public is growing but is competing >> Crepes and Hosiery T ram 
against cotton products rather than 4 ? 
silk. The Council of the Silk As- SA a Specialty 
sociation of Great Britain and Ire- & 
land has formally agreed to accept e 
“rayon” as the trade term. cr 
Pp = * 
7 = 95 Madison Av New. York 
ae » Yo Madison Avenue, New. Yor 
Italian Rayon Situation 3; 
en >? Telephone: Madison Square 32 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Italian 1 ae ladison Square 3200 

artificial silk industry is developing & 


steadily and apparently ts in a healthy 
condition, reports Commercial At 
tache H. C. MacLean, at 
the Commerce Department. 
tic production is improving and in 
creasing and the demand of 
markets is larger. One of the larg- 
est Italian companies estimates its 
daily output last November at 


MILLS: 


Passaic, N. J Netcong, N. J 


Turbotville, Pa 


r 


Mifflinburg, Pa 
Tenn. 


Rome, to 


Erwin 
Domes ’ 


O-~£ Gerard 
Y ¥I "4 Ail 


‘ 


foreign 


S 
4 
= 
cA 
cy 
\ 
cr 
cs 


30,000 
lbs. against average daily production 


in 1921 ot 7,000 lbs., 
and 25,000 in March, 


12,000 in I922 
1924. An un 
successful attempt has been made to 
produce in Italy the cellulose needed 
in the manufacture of The 
rayon mills are working on contracts 


rayon. 


covering consignments for the first 
6 months of the year. There is no 
mdication of an abatement 
mand. Prices are firm and it is ex 
pected that they will take a | 


uit 


slow 


steady upward trend during the next 
few months. 7 TOULSON YARN Cz 
Silk Containers May Be Re- Bridgeport, Conn. 


turned Collect 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


acents N. B. KNEASS BROOKS sx" paicsoecenia 


On and after March 1, 1925, ex- 


press shipments of empty boxes, 
crates, trunks, and warp beat 
be returned to consignors collect in 
ruling ot 


stead of prepaid is a new 


the express company, as announced 


by the Traffic Bureau of The Silk 
Association of America 
The new provision, which it may 


Rayon—for Chiffon Hos 


shipments must he pre We 


noted does not contain the usual stipu 


lation that have. for spot sh’pment, 80 deni 
: “eC , | Rayon ar Ray twisted wit ne, two 
paid, reads: “Silk or Yarn Emptie Rayon and Rayon twistec h on ‘ 
: ee three threads of Japan. ‘This yarn makes 
Boxes, crates, or trunks in which beautiful Chiffon Stocking at a popular pric 
or yarn, wound on spools or he There is a big market for these stocking 


has been shipped by express If interested, wire for sample cone 


GEO. B. PFINGST, Inc., 
302 Chestnut St., - Phila., P 


with the spools or beams thereit 


minimum 25c. per shipment, one aaa 
MADE BY A KNITTER 
FOR KNITTERS 


regular rate. 





Beams upon which 


or varn has been wound, may he 


Silk, Rayon, Rayon 


turned not crated at above rating.’ 


19 


STEER 





COCCI CCAS 





e 


eT 
or 
da 


e! 


a. 


and Silk 
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TEXTILE ROLL & SUPPLY CO. 
Roll § Specialists ORANGE, MASS., U.S. A. 


Branch Office: 303 Clifton St. 

MALDEN, MASS. 
Rolls for Textile Dyeing, Wash- 
ing, and Bleaching Machinery, 
Carbonizers, Conveying Equip- 
ments, and _— Mill Machinery 


LUCKY ROLLS Selected Adirondack and Ver- 
Special mont Maple Rolls for all Tex- 
Improved tile and Paper Mill Uses. 
Construction Reels for any Requirements. Full- 
' with ing Machinery for Felts and Wool- 
Soi, ° ens. Piece Dyeing and Bleaching 
Spiral-Winged Machines. Wood Tubs and Tanks. 
Gudgeon Washers and Carbonizers. 
CANNOT SLIP WRITE US 
CANNOT MOVE for Full Information, Diagram Sheets, etc. 





DYEING MACHINE CAGE 
WITH DETACHABLE TOP 


To load raw cotton, wool, rags, noils or 
shoddy it is necessary only to dump the 
stock into the cage, and it is readily dis- 
tributed evenly thruout the cage. 


With this top there is a tight fitting 
cover for the machine. 


Request circular for fuller particulars. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


: HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE CO. 
— GROVEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


canoe 





Dustproof and Self-Lubricating Spinning Tube 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby i insuring longer lite 
te the tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most stmportant of 
all, makes PERFECT Y ARN. 


JAMES H. SMITH CO. - - Providence, R.I. 


Successors tu BAMFORD £ SMITH CO. 
STEEL CAPS, SPINDLES, TUBES AND FLLYERS—Manufactured and Repaired. 


JOSEPH A. MIDDLEBROOK, INC 


Commission Combers and Top Makers 


Freight P. R. R. Coopers Point Station 
Freight P. & R. Linden Street Station 


Phone: Bell 1958 Keystone 20601 
Camden, New Jersey 





J. J. REUTLINGER 


160 FIFTH AVE. MOHAWK BUILDING NEW YORK 


Wire Heddles Supplies 


FALSE REED WIRES 
Hard Paper Spools and Quills 



































Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Cormmenined 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. 
"on and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 


EVERY BARREL 


of EVERY GRADE of 


Breton Oils for Wool | 


is manufactured at our own 
works from the finest ma- 
terials with careful labora- 
tory tests, and is guaranteed 
to do the work for which it 
was made. That’s why the 
same mills use them year 
after year. 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 








EAVENSON @ LEVERING CO. 
Scouring WOOL 


AND of AND 
Carbonizing | NOILS 


The Standard of Workmanship 


Storage and CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
Forwarding 


Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 





General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 





M. Salter & Sons 
WOOLEN RAGS | | Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


Graded to suit requirements roreicn WOOL a 
Chelsea, Mass. 252 Summer Street : BOSTON 
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Market Awaiting 
London Sale Result 


(ctivity at Minimum on Summer 
Street—Prices Easy on Thin 
Demand 


Boston.—The wool market con- 
tinues inactive although there is a 
little buying chiefly from woolen mills 
vho are in receipt of additional cloth 
ders. Until the London sales open 
the market is likely to remain posi- 
tively inert. More than the usual 
importance is attached to the resump- 
tion of London sales on Monday next. 


\Wools, tops and yarns have now 
reached something of an adjusted 
situation between the commodities 


covered by these markets. Since the 
first of the year wools and tops have 


softened somewhat but varns have 
remained relatively firm. In all three 
markets there is an_ indifferent 
demand. The goods market refus- 


ing to pay the price placed by a 
manufacturer on his fabrics brings 
about a refusal of the weaver to pay 
the prices asked by worsted spinners 
and the latter in their turn refuse 
to buy tops at present quotations, 
while the topmakers for their part 
find it impossible to secure topmak- 
ing wools except at negligible con- 
cessions. 

There is still enough uncertainty in 
the situation to induce timid sellers 
to make concessions in order to close 
a sale. Australia holds the key to 
the wool situation and the restriction 
in offerings intended to keep prices 
firm, while it may be of advantage to 
wool growers the world over will, so 
it is said, tend to prevent wool manu- 
facturing from getting down to a 
sound economic basis. Sydney and 
London sales resume next week and 
until it is seen whether recent de- 
clines are extended or whether an up- 
ward reaction ensues based upon 
Continental and Japanese demand 
assisted by Bradford and American 
buyers the local wool market is likely 
to do little. 

lf low values are registered next 
week they are not likely to be so pre- 
cipitous as to bring the entire level 

' foreign staples to an actual im- 
porting point and short of this, in 
iew of small stocks Boston is not 
likely to be affected to any consider- 
able degree except perhaps in senti- 

ental and pessimistic circles. On 
he other hand any general firmness 

likely to reassure mill purchasers 
to the real status of wools in gen- 
eral, and the Boston market in par- 
ular, and to bring in buying which 
being held back until Australia and 
ondon have declared themselves. 


Wool buying on the street is ap- 
oaching a minimum but withdrawals 
foreign wools in bond are on the 





BRITISH WOOL CABLE 


Bradford, 


Eng., March 4 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 


| WORLD). -Market is awaiting further test of raw material 


at London on March io. 


Auction offerings include 105,000 


bales, of which 8,800 bales are South African, 29,700 New 


Zealand and remainder Australian. 


Total catalogue is modest 


| 
| and offerings of crossbred wools small. At East India wool 
| sales this week, American buyers were quiet and prices 5 to 


10°¢ below January. 





increase. Although goods buyers are 
partially convinced that — fabrics 
offered by the mills are reasonably 
priced they have absorbed sufficient 
knowledge of the 
situation in the 


rather critical 


foreign wool mar- 
kets to make their operations spotty 
and cautious rather than in satisfac- 
tory volume from the mill standpoint. 

Wool 
Jan. show an advance of 16% 


Dec. 


consumption figures for 
over 
from 44,266,000 Ibs. to 
51,435,000 Ibs. Average monthly con- 


sumption by quarters for 1924 was 


rising 


third quarters of 1925 will run into 


a decline as was the case last year. 


Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 


wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for week 
ended Feb. 28, with totals for year 
to date as compared with those of a 
similar period in 1924, based upon 
Market News 
\gricultural 
Department of Agricul 
ture, are as follows in pounds: 


data compiled by the 
Service of Bureau of 


Economics, 


RECEIPTS AT BOSTON SINCE JAN 








as follows: Jan.-March. 50,700,000; Week 

April-June 39,280,000; July-Sept. 38,- Feb. 38 925 4 
826,000; Oct.-Dec. 49,660,000. The [2 — aan, .iamaae * ‘aaameane 
first three months of the year usually - - 
constitute a good period for wool — ol ee caaieie tien pera 
consumption and the all important ieee: 5 ee ee 
question that only the future itself New York 2,216, 000 161, 04 
can decide, is whether the second and Total 8 846.0 

Quotations 


(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


SS eee 65—66 
Wise CIOUMING 3... oo vic cass .56—57 
14 blood .... ee ee .65-—66 


Se DIOON oe cas 


ee Py .66—67 


eS Sere Tee ee ee : .- 66—67 
Michigan and New York 
oe SS ee 64—65 
Fine clothing pias . 54—55 
SIS Gs 5-5 514.6 a 66s eS wee ele 65—66 
Ot, ae ae a nt . CF—867 
Indiana, Missouri and Similar 
SNES tained es e's . .64—65 
%& blood pas « ae ...65—66 
1, blood .. + se ‘ . .66-—67 
NN iio 6:6, a.e a ee ae ‘ . 06—58 
California 
(Scoured Basis.) 

WOTtNOrE, EAMG. sa. ccc ss 1.60—1.65 
Sp’g middle counties.......1.33—1.35 
Southern, 12 mo. .......... 1.18—1.23 
IN 6c0e saschee en siaee 1.22—1.25 


We GUEOO cic ccccccccveck eke ke 
Carbonized ................1.25—1.80 


Texas 
(Scoured Basis.) 
NS, Xo a 0 62 0 ec 6 1.60—1.65 
Wine GMO ..ccsccce pata 'ee 1.50—1.53 
oo |) eo 1.45—1.50 


EIS. are ane Cae SCR BM CIN re eae 1.55—1 
A-Super ..... ee .1,.35—1 
SA ee re ee ..1.16—1 
SINE accra Gg oreo’ wo 0 .... .90—1.00 
SO En oo eam ds ....-1.30—1 
SE Re ee ea .-1.15—1 
DN a sign ay aecleioianle® .90—1 
Montana. Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis.) 


ERGO BHO 2 wu cece ces .1.56—1.60 
OM 3” Sea 1.42—1.48 
Fine & fine medium clothing.1.35—1.40 
Ns cen pe wee de ae.e 4 80d 1.28—1.32 
OS ee rr ore .1.18—1.22 
Utah 
WN sions boas 625 o8.0'% 0d 4d 1.55—1.60 
ee DROUIN oe 0k -0cos coe 8 1.40—1.45 


Colorado and New Mexic 











eee i ‘ 1.52—1 .55 
% blood okcae 
SN ha a aig eee Ge eae : 
Nevada 
(Scoured Basis.) 

I ine 6h: OS ef ee Wie 1.55 
Fine clothing 1 1.40 
Mohair 
Domestic 
Best combing ..............+.-83—88 
gs a ee 73—78 
Foreign (In Bond) 

IN fa Sasa tata cise wcrane © Se Sata de eine 6c 50—55 
NSS aus atiaiie se ch Oral al aio; i b0'W seeks eS esac 40—50 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(tn Bond.) 
Scoured Basis—Cape: 


Super 12) months 1.88—1.42 

Super 10-12 months 1. 22—1.25 
Australian 

TOs 1.53—1.55 

64s loo 1.42 

5S— 60s 1.2% 1.30 
Grease Basis: 

Montevideo.: 
5860s 6870 
Bee. <> 64—-66 
Os . ao 61 
Buenos Aires: 

Me dase vink Se wees ee -48—5O 
Ws 6 Karina wthe ko wai deme .. 44—45 
Foreign—Carpet 
(Grease Basis in bond) 

Aleppo: Washed 16-48 
BI <6. ns0 S0e.e ¥0000d so eee 
EY SOROS cco vse ns eens 42— 44 
Karadi: Washed ....... ee -41—43 
China: Combing ...... ; . .35—36 
No. 1 W’'ld, ball. ......2200..-5O0-—G2 
Les 31—33 
Szechuen ass’t ............+-d1—32 
NS ons sc hs 6 x os wen. 06 oe ee 
Khorassan: White, Ist clip...... 30—31 
a Wie un bak sree was ee ems 22—23 
MOMeOtee: UPSR <6 ccc cconscs 40—42 
PONE: 6 Ci xcesssisecracces 32—34 
ND gd bara a'n sb wAlnale ae win 33—35 
Servian skin wool.............. 383—25 
East India: Kandahar......... 40—50 
PE ev cmntineb sce een dn es 64—74 
PO sas Sitentarieead shun 68—78 
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(Quotations Soft 


Little New Business Reported 
Results of London Sales Awaited 
PHILADELPH1A.—Demand_ for all 
grades is quiet and while greater con 
cessions are being offered in pulled 
wools than in territory and fleece, the 
entire market is soft. This is more 
than in) medium 
wools although lower prices are being 


so in fine grades 


quoted on quarter and three-eighths 
fleece wools. One dealer is quoting 
best quarter blood at 65¢ and three 
eighths at 66¢, which compare with 
quotations of 69¢ to 7oc at the high 
point of the market. 

Although few in the trade, and this 
includes a large number of manufac 
turers, look for a further drastic de 
cline, there has been a weakening ot 
confidence not only among mill buyers 
but also among dealers and few are 
willing to time. 
Dealers report manufacturers have in 


operate at this 


most instances only 60 days supply 
of wool on hand, which means con 
siderable buying must soon be done. 

Several pulled wool dealers report 
a fair volume of business within five 
their 
stating they had experienced the lat 


cents of former prices, one 
gest month’s business in February fot 
Within the past 
two weeks this dealer has sold ovet 


bags ot B 


more than a year. 


1,000 wools at prices 
averaging $1.20, including a fair pro 
portion of high Bs. This condition 
is not general, others stating they find 
it difficult to move pulled wools even 
at a sacrifice of more than five cents. 

\n average B was offered among 
local dealers this week at $1.05 and 
found no one willing to buy. 
then sold the lot to a mill at $1.15, 
which indicates an important 


has been the loss of confidence 


They 
facto 


Domestic fleece quotations are 


nominal as few sales of importance 
Three-eighths is 


as strong as any grade and the easiest 


have been reported. 


Territory wools are not 


moving in this market. 


to move. 
Dealers how- 
ever state prices, especially in fine 
sympathy with 


$1.55 is now 


weak in 
markets and 
quoted as the top in comparison with 
$1.60 formerly asked. 


wools, are 


foreign 


Fine pulled wools have declined to 
a greater degree, AAs now being held 
at $1.50 by dealers 
compares with $1.65 recently asked. 
Carpet wools are quiet and less steady 
India 


several which 


particularly in East grades. 


Kaui River, Mass. The Annawan 
Mills, Inc., a waste mill financed by a 
number of the local cotton mills, has 
purchased the Grinnell Yarn Mills, 
formerly the Erco Mills where the waste 
will be converted into coarse yarns alter 
being prepared at the Annawan plant. 
The two mills adjoin each other and 
have been under the same management 
for some time. 
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Nappers 


for Pile Fabrics, Woolen, Cotton and Knit Goods 
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D. & F. Nappers are the Pioneers in this country. By 
force of their numerous advantages they have well 
earned their name as 


the best Nappers made 


Single and 
Double Acting 
Machines 


24 Roll Double Acting Napper for Woolen Goods 


Write for Catalogues 
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Davis ; FURBER MACHINE Compa 
=. No. ANDOUER, mass. 
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1 Hand- Belt- Electric- Hydraulic wim 
Baling Presses 
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= From year to year, hundreds of new names are 5 
= added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 3 
= users in the textile field. id 
= ES 
E] Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 3 


E 
E 
F 





MANN kLaling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


Bul = 

















Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of = 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- = 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 














We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
MI MM NE TO CT 
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Save Your Card Waste 


Every worth-while article is backed by an idea. In this case 
the idea was that a large part of the waste produced by cards 
could be saved. 

The result of this idea was the Choquette Patent Waste Saver. 
That it does save waste—between 50 and 75% -—is at- 
tested to by scores of users. 


Not very often can one purchase an article which pays for 
itself in such a short time. This waste saver is attached to any 
make of card. lt works independently — it is out of the way. 
480 are now installed in one carpet mill. 


Try one on a card. Our illustrated folder gives more details. 
Write for a copy. 


H. G. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
28-34 Davis St., Dept. T, HARRISON, N. J. 


CHOQUETTE 


PATENT WASTE SAVER 





- COTTON FLOCKS - 


FOR FLOCK DoT FABRICS 
Guaranteed free of fillers or foreign matter-C)rite for samples 


CLAREMONT Waste MFG.Co,derw CLAREMONT.NLH. 


Fens 


heh eet | 


PROOP 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUH£T | AN ALISA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept, J. ANN-ARBOR MICH.USA 


Birch Brothers 
TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY. INVENTOR 
OF “CORONATION” CONTINUOUS CRABBING, x 
CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING. PIECE END & 
SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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Substitutes Await 
Business In Volume 


Fibres and Rags on Slightly Lower 
Level—Mill Wastes High and 
Hesitant 

The remorked wool market is quiet 
and rather easier. Reworked wool 
manufacturers would like to get their 
raw materials on a lower level and to 
some extent their wish is being grati- 
fied. The whole industry might bene- 
fit very considerably if the general 
price level for reworked materials 
fell to a lower level, but at the present 
time any decline in prices of pro- 
cessed products is due chiefly to lack 
of mill demand rather than to any 
lower rag basis likely to be per- 
manent. Inactivity noted in the plac- 
ing of new business is not at all un- 
usual at this period of the year and 
as a’ matter of fact the situation is 
very similar to a year ago. The only 
noticeable difference in ‘the two 
periods is that demand from manu- 
facturers of overcoatings is likely to 
he on a smaller scale than a year ago. 

A leading manufacturer of rework- 
ed wools referring to the situation in 
old woolen rags stated that the “rag 
market was not as high as it seemed 
a few weeks ago, and is not as low as 
it looks at the present time.” In 
recent depression houses have been 
heen firm in their quotations, the low 
prices in general being made by men 
in a smaller way of business. ~ 

The Dewsbury English market is 
quiet but prices are unsettled by 


RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND W ASTE 


TEXTILE WORLD 


lower wool values the market ruling 
in favor of the buyer. 
such close connection in the 
market between rags and wools as is 
the case in the Dewsbury market. 
3ritish demand for their own rags is 
likely to increase as 
woolen manufacturing is better than 
at any time this year. Rag collec- 
tions it is said are not nearly so effi 


Soston 


° | 
cient as they were, many rag collec- | 
l 


tors taking the unemployed “dole” 
instead of working. 

Prices in the wool waste market are 
irregular. 
wide range in the value of any given 
material, depending upon whether one 


is selling or buying. Prices quoted at 


the beginning of the year are con- | 


sidered by an authority on waste as 


being unwarranted and_ representing 


rather than 
The slight decline that has 
occurred since has not been so dis 
turbing as 


asking prices 
values. 
some people 

A strong upward movement in the 
raw silk market is helping silk wastes 
ind by-products. 


supp¢ se. 


A larger consump 
tion of silk waste 1s regarded as high 
ly probable. Lap 


$1.10-$1.26; ring 


waste is quoted 
waste Soc-S1.00: 
long noils 45-50c; short noils 28-32c 
Artificial silk wastes are firm. Sir 
Arthur Goldfinch, head of Bawra, has 
stated in a recent article that owing 


to the high price of wool, artificial | 


silk will continue to be used increas 
ingly as a substitute for wool especi 
\rtificial silk 
threads are quoted 38-40c, garnetted 
48-52c and colored threads 25-30c. 


ally in mixed fabrics. 





Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


Wool Waste 
Lap— 
WED WME nose cess . .$1.60—-$1.55 
ee eee 1.30— 1.35 
Medium Colored .......... .5— .70 
Ring— 
Fine Australian........... 1.55— 1.60 
Fine Domestic.......... . 1.48— 1.52 
Thread White Worsted— 
CS ah a areas snl eb occ 90:0 ae .23— 1.28 
OS ee 1.15— 1.18 
% a eee .92— .95 
2 err eee .— .80 
Ee eae a ack es tyrsla waco — .75 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
ae ere .58— i 
Ree 53— .55 
* BE fac. pee secs 48— .52 
| eee 4% — oO 
are abo stale aed ea 38— .42 
SR wie x 4:0: 28— .32 
Card— 
oa eae s .1%5— .80 
Medium White ...... 45— 0 
oo eee 20 22 
Medium Colored ........ ; 1 .12 
| Reworked Wool 
Cents 
Serges per Ib 
i Blue Seiatold ele ed ... S81 
| Re A Vac 31—32 
| eee 30—31 
i aes wie ah heh oc 5 eek 35—36 
NE icin eg etek ; . 235—26 
Knits— 
eee Re on wees T3—TH 
BN 5 8.4.0 tre pares 5O—51 
ES tia ais xe Wurm Wh dl gh dle ule GI 39—40 
Merinos— 
EM TAMING 6c acicie eee 49M) 
EMO COE in cows scccses 21—22 


Se 
Worsted Skirted— 


on > 
25—26 


PN ass canes es ee 2s—3n 
SS & Gonuas vcck 610s Ken we 27—28 
RES Oe ee eae . 21—22 
MME. Wh oresdeds cae duet t'o 25—26 





Men’s Wear Clips 


W orsted— 
Re saan hcraacek wae _ ea 19—20 
BE Sa lcinig Wik % Sige ore ee 28—29 
BENIN. 6.5 :c-aid svesne:s P eutiests . 22-24 
ME a eek ease Glerere « Seago 33—34 
DH coos tba eee eat ' 30—31 
Flannels 
ES sino nr nk x hearts Shae amas 19—20 
RE nS ih "oo aStere a) ne P “ 17—18 
RN Soka erp bre eieacs oe 18—20 
SRS Sawodinn.n ans Sei 27—28 
ee. oxans gis GR Mi9 wa < 25—26 
Peer errr a eee 31—32 
Women’s Wear Clips 
Serges—- 
White ... hed ; 53—H6 
seas <a ka ; 28—29 
eee eee ; . 27—28 
Brown .. _ ew as hes . 380—82 
RES ee ee ee 30—3 
Light ais gaa eae 24—25 
Tan ee ited pected ‘ 32—33 
Old Woolen Rags 
Merinos— 
Coarse light.. es -16 
Fine light 251 YAU, 
wae GORGE 65225 9144—10 
Serges— 
Light 18 —19 
Brown eeaeere 17 18 
miue .... Se penn . W%—16 
Black ies aoa ate coe a 12% 
mea «.... eekawareies ae v4 
ME Wiens so skae'sic'eans 15 lf 
Knit 
White a i 
Black 20) >] 
Red 34 3 
Drown “0 1 
Skirted Worsted 
Pe Per tere 10144—11 
Ed, Saale Cee og Roe ee 9 —10 
eae ante Gone Sd Den Nora are 9 —9l4, 
BE hiss as onic Wanaaaae 7 —T7% 





There is no} 


heavyweight | 


At times there is a very | 


intrinsic | 


— —— + 
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| “THE BROADBENT” 


HYDRO EXTRACTOR 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


These machines are unquestionably the most solid and 
substantially constructed extractors on the market 








Electrically driven type No. 4 


Write for Catalogues Showing our various types of machines arranged to be 
driven by Steam, Belt, Electricity or Water Power 


Free access all around the Machine—Smooth and Silent Running—‘Cottonfield 
Brand” English Roller Leather—Tomlinsons Wiping Waste Machinery— 
Threlfall’s Self-Acting Mules—Greenhalgh Willows 


Sole Agents in U. S. A. 


T. V. COTTER & SONS 
179 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 

















| 







Guides delicate-faced 
™ fabrics without injury 


Attached to 
cotton tenter 


The Schwartz Automatic Electric Guider is the only 
guider known for velvets, plushes and other fabrics 
with delicate surfaces. This apparatus which is applic- 
able to cotton tenters and wool dryers permits the 
cloth to run absolutely free and unhampered. It 
works accurately at any speed and automatically 
adjusts itself to changes in width and travel. 


May we send you the full details? 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


255 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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vs. 

There is a world of 
difference between 
price and cost. Price 
is the fixed figure you 
pay for a material 
cost is the value of 


results produced by 
use. 


It is because they 
are being judged on 
the value of results 
produced that the use 
of the special purpose 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE 
ALKALIES 


is becoming so general 
throughout the textile 
industry. 


‘These alkalies do 
the things they are 
recommended to do; 
they do them better 
than they are done by 
ordinary alkalies, and 
they do them at a cost 
that make their use 
most economical. 


Write us for further 
information. Order 
from your. supply 
house. 


=ppandotte” 


fewer ac renee oF 


is 3. B. Ford Company, 


Weert, eh OR 


1 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
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NATIONAL DYES 


for Machine Dyeing 


Constant advances are being 
made in the improvement 
of dyeing machines for raw 
stock, yarn, and_ piece 
goods. These improve- 
ments in many _ instances 
call for modification of the 
dyeing operation. 


Our technical men are thor- 
oughly informed on. all 
improvements in dyeing 
processes and are prepared 
to co-operate with mill dyers 
in the production of stand- 
ard or mode shades where 
new equipment is installed. 


NATIONAL DYES 


for Machine Dyeing 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bosten Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 


Hartford Charlotte Toronto 
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“LIGHT SOUR 
NO CHEMIC 


YET A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
OVER PREVIOUS RESULTS.” 


: 
| 
| 


Report of a large 

Eastern Mill after 

Investigation. 
You know the importance of these 
changes for the better! They in- 
crease the sales value of your 
goods. And you may have them 
too by adjusting your Kier Boil 
formula to include 


SOL-ESCO 


An alkaline detergent, incorporat- 
ing the remarkable properties of 
minerals in the colloidal state. 


——————— 


Send for particulars now while you 
think of it 


| Jae Gwles [DETERGENT (6. 
Commonwealth Bldg., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


































Elbert & Company 


Importers & Merchants 
27 William St. 
NEW YORK 


COTTONSEED SOAP 


Coconut Oil 
Palmkernel Oil 
Palm Oil 


Degras 








REG. | v. 8. 
PATENT OFFICE 
Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
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Steady Market 





Textile Chemicals 



























































































Miscellaneous Chemicals suitiae Motes Te es ; ° 
q ~ ina-S > eres e. ine—rotato > : ‘% r j r 
In Coal Tar Dyes | stminasuiv. com... 2 og a ae tte ins.) 4 ea wo Moving Moderately 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp. 314— 3% ae ee tee 97 : ; . 
Potash, Lump....... 2%- 3% ‘um, sh, ) = oe 
Textile Demand Shows Some Im- —— oe ‘ an ee: ale : Alkalis More Active Than Bleaches 
e © Geeerccesceseeseces ‘+2 < Se ® ta _ a ° . 7. . . 
provement—Hematin Crystals Bleach powder, per 100 en cate, 200: ‘s ‘2 —Mordanting and Finishing 
Rather Easy Ib. works, carloads 1 90 23 DY a presse = oe Materials Ouiet 
4asy Blue Stone............. 414, 5 o, t. b.. bags, 100 5 ats aus 
No particular interest is evident in ye ey angrante:...--. 8 9 aa ees : The general chemical market is 
. orine, iq. ylin ’ : ; . . ‘i j 
the coal tar products market this MR Se osisw's 5M 8 ga . S% without snap this week nor is there 
° ° ° ° ° T 4 _ Oe ss : ‘ : : . . 
week. Business in intermediates is Coppers, 006.22... ewe Wheat ti 6% any particular expansion in textile de 
slow and stocks are apparently suff- Cream of Tartar...... 21, 214% Tapioca flour... ak 6's mand for the usual run of materials 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.... 1 30 2 25 ot ' ‘ oe 
cient to meet demands of dye manu- Formaldehyde Spot.... 9 9% Coal Tar Dyes utilized in the industry. The market 
¢ mas i Glauber Salts, 100 Ib.. So 1 30 : - i 4 ‘ : Se 
facturers who have not as yet ex- Glycerine (C.P.) bbls.. 19 19% Direct Colors ee " a is stable with slight advances out- 
i iculs ion i 1S SS ie eae 20%-— 2 ack acid). : * -clines sod: ide 
perienced any particular expansion in See es eas +++: a 21), Black Columbia FE xn a. numbering declines. Soda sulphide 
call for dyes from the several Hy érocsiphite Conc.... 24 26 ~ mg a ay = a2 and soda acetate, potash carbonate 
“yO: ead—Brown acetate. 14%, 15 €, Sky ordinury. = ; f ' 
branches of the textile industry. The Was tase Ing 18 Blue, 1 GL... 200 -- 2.50 and zinc dust all show fractional ad 
market for crudes and intermediates Lime, acetate, 1 ” Ib. 3 00, - oe Se .: = : a vances while soda prussiate is off 25c 
. ° : *otassium—Bichromate 85, % > , SKy, xsie'e's ov ” . 
judged by average price figure is Chlorate crystals... 7 9" Beet ro. a 1 p= per 100 lbs. In soda ash and caustic 
° - -ermangan, tech..... 15 - 16 e, aniine. . Ww ; - OMe Ma . 
quite stable, the small weekly fluctua- ‘au aoe 6 — 6% Benzo Azurine. . 7 80 soda there is relatively large move 
tions in price of various materials Bichromate ........ i a EE oon & po ment. Bleaching powder however is 
ee : arte Bisulphite, 350...... 140 —150 Brown, M...... 70 90 ae pena . ; 
being insufficient to indicate any par- itri 54— y, Brown, Congo G 85 semi-stagnant, deliveries still being 
gs y p Se 85g 9% x 2 ; g 
ticular trend. Anthracene production Phosphate .......... hy 3% Brown, Congo R os 7 made on low price 1924 contracts 
c . P Prussiate yellow.... 100%— 11 oo er ; ia 2 ‘ price 24 acts 
- ss Sulpbide, 600% fuse 3% POOR, Givin ces is ’ thi , : , . 
has slowed up and stocks are suff Su a Se fen a. 3%— . aa ee = 7 which were well below the $1.90 pet 
ciently large to prevent any probabil- Tartar. emetic, tech... 2 bs Orange, Fast S00... 1 85 és hundred which is the minimum con 
° ec * : . Tin—Crystais ........ 39, ’ ved, ast BP .....ees . . ie c 
ity of advance in price. Benzene is gg ion... 16” 18% Red, Congo....... 40 Go tract price for 1925. A much better 
higher and on a larger demand with Oxide, bbis........... 61 63 Benso Purpurine 4B. 40 ” demand is anticipated for bleaching 
a ‘ Te TNE oo asec kines } 10 10% Benzo Purpurine 10 . ; tats ; 
the probability that production will be Acide DB aera aaeeeees ss 1 25 1 50 powder as the finishing end of the 
lower owing to the shutting down of Acetic, 286; per 100 Ib. 3 12 3.37 Scarlet. 4 BS..... 2 10 cotton industry shows signs of larger 
¢ Citrie | crvstals....... , 6 ed Scarlet, 8 BS...... . 215 > 
a number of coke ovens. Napthalene atric crystals 6 . as bane cae development. 
. : 7 Formic, 900......... 10% 11 y 7 » : 
is stationary, phenol quiet and toluene aah CBMs oc oss ca 00's Gs. 9 Violet N..... paces 1 10 1 20 Soda bichromate which has largely 
: 98 Muriatic 3 ag, e ow. Chrysoph : . 
well sold up and in a firm position. aaa we lon 90 MID a cevene cen ss Ho 1-80 displaced the potash compound in 
Aniline oil is in routine demand at a Neate, SOG wits. por. a Yellow, Stilbene.. saa » mordanting operations in wool dye- 
° . ee sorted sa -— 6 a : ’ rs . ; i e 
price range where it has been for Oxalic Wee ere ae ; w%— 11 eying an = eo 90 ing is holding very steady with con 
- : Ss ric, 66 e. . “joe ag Pe ee M . se i 
months, 16-17c, the oil for red 38- 7 t tok coe. (86 8 a eee 12 tes tract withdrawals on the increase. 
yoc. Aniline salt and anthraquinone Tartaric .......... 7 “9 Orange, developed... 2 50 The material is closely held at 65¢c 
are inactive, the salt quoted 24-26c Alkalies Primuline ...... 1 00 11% a ind. Potash bichromate is 2c 
a ; at 1 = 4 aie CeCe ig oy, Red, Dev. 7 BL 2 SW pound. Potas chromate 
and the paste nominal at 65¢. Borex, Crys., bbis..... 514 — Scarlet, Dev 2 50 a pound higher and is in moderate 
Mill demand for finished dyestuffs shee carbonate, SO a oi a Colors oa ; demand. Aluminum chloride which 
° SS 0i400 0.9.58 0s9.60 o%- % re ; of ‘* e 
is larger than may be supposed at this Caustic, $8-920/,.... 71, 7% Blue, cadet So 9 finds large use in carbonizing of wool 
ad : 5; Soda Ash, 580% light.. 1 43 2 44 slue, navy.. 50 :; 
time. Consumption of both wool and jonah... 68s fle — — = is rather stagnant under unsatisfac- 
cotton in January showed an increase Caustic = F100 saat von aeue live a 1 50 tory conditions in the raw wool mar- 
° austic, ‘ , : > ) > XH h <4 
and from this may reasonably be as- io... oe 3 90 —... 1 5 ket. Antimony salt is in slow demand 
. Cc ac oe ib: ... 3 10 of i : 
sumed that larger consumption of es esse ae 14 Basie Colors by cotton dyers and is quoted 22-23¢ 
. sic 4 . " - Auramine 6 1 = . ie -. = ‘ 
coloring matiers occurred. The om Natural Dyes and Tannins Bismarck Brown eT) 60 per Pound. Copperas is steady at 
dency in the public taste at this time pinedias “Csebanain. 19 99 | led gg asta + a $13-$15 per ton in bags; soda sul- 
me a ee ao “uschine crystals D> ’ » i 
is toward a larger use of colored ont flee ee . a Malachite green 1 70 ‘ phite powder is unchanged and rather 
fabric in producing attractive dress. Hematine, crystals... . 14 . 2 = ee inactive at $3.75-$4.25 per hundred 
Competition among distributors of ee |= ” Rhodamine B, ex pounds. Zinc chloride is firmer with 
° ° SS eS ni cone : 6 00 
coal tar dyes is sufficiently keen to Logwood Extract, liq Safranine 1 larger sales, the fused quoted 6-6%c 
pages ee Ree act sacs 7 8 Vusseee Bis, fh. ‘ 5 . Re 
a any advances in price. The Pt Lar | eee 14 6 oa paths tue B 1? and the granular 7-7%2c per pound. 
/ . i ce a ’ 4 i . = a Ach o1orTrs Tr . ° 
merican user of _ vo — oF! deg Pea ee i ie Napthol blue bik 10) 70 The general acid group is remark- 
: > sage Orange Crystals 2 ¢ ‘ . *k . 
capped in the least by the fact that so aiienam "cukdane Si 2 Naphth lamine black on ably stable judged by average figure 
lan t £ thes serial Q ' ; c es ao me 2 s 
arge a percentage Oo 1ese ma 88% Ss ett. ee anes a 6 ( san ee saphirol, : 4 > covering a number of these commodi- 
. » At. ” ' Alké eee > bs . . : “har ea 
are Now ———— in the United ool deg... eg 6% a Indigotine ........ = 1 0 ties. In the organic acids lactic is in 
S y = xtrac stainless.... vl, ine rater s ° : « 
; — ; t has _ — _ ‘a man =" , Induline (water solu is oi good demand, oxalic is moving more 
cently that a standard line of colors Soluble Biue...... 2 00 3 Th fe es peed | 6 : 
waar as the dveing of leather are Dyestuffs and Intermediates ae iene 70 95 freely while citric and tartaric — 
} in th U “od S h Alpha Naphthol, ref... 90 95 Sulphone Blue R 6 95 quiet. In mineral acids sulphuric is 
. * ’ laa Ve > 3 > " F, . 
ee seg a States than on ane ec 60 % aeons Bites 2. 86 66 in excellent demand and the market 
\ con sien g" ge Aniline IRs keane ce. ; 16 17% ee Eee 1 o 72 much firmer. Price still holds to an 
n natural dye stuffs, covering Re ener assess xs ¢ * . a ; 5 abides tow f 
3 Beta Naphthol, sup Orange II........ 24 30 established level of $14-$15 per ton 
c i i ¥ Orange GG crys. Re . ne 
" ~ and —— apes 1s ens eS : Seeman on ro for the 66 degree material. Muriatic 
very firm with an upward tendency. Dimethylaniline ai 33 36 Azo eosine G rs) 82 and nitric are unchanged for the 
Manufacturing costs are higher ow- Metaphenylene Dia Crocein scarlet... 115 1 30 : 5 
. MURS ons so #0 95 Fast red A....... TH 80 week, encountering moderate demand. 
ing to the scarcity of woods and Paranitraniline ........ 60 65 Azo _yellow...... 1 35 1 40 
oa : F. Light Yellow 2 G. 2 00 
] ° ~ 
limited imports, and any marked ex- Oils and Soaps F. Light Yellow 2G. 3 00 3 25 
pansion in textile demand is likely to Castor Oil, No. 3....... i 10, ee. ree: :? oe ‘ 
reduce stocks to a point wihers valuss gy Oil, denatured, i de Cheap Cone. ‘di Dye and Chemical Notes 
tonet eee eeeees . = “> Aliz. ac Momieits f : 4 F 
f remaining stocks would be auto- Foots ....-..---..+.. 9% 9% Diamine Black PV 70 Seven new leaflets recently issued 
; a“ ‘ Red Oil, Ib............. 10%- 11% Chrome Blue Black 48 4 by the New ' Sia | ox ‘ 
matically enhanced. This point, how- Stearic Acid, double y Chrome Brown... 60 1 y the Newport Chemical Works for 
av ss pressed .............. 1444— 14% Chro » Green.... TH 1 50 i j 2cCT} ’ , i 
ever, has not yet been reached. Turkey Red Oil, 500%.. 10 12 Vinemen Yellow Pag “5 i 10 their binder describe two acid blues, 
Hematin crystals which have been Adhesive and Sizing Materials eines two golden oranges, a yellow, a direct 
produced in large quantities as well Albu men. blood do- Synthetic 200% paste 15 15% green and a brown. The blue shades 
; a8 ME 36,2 viet S aa: f COBETSCEE 6050 ct eeeecs 
as in many qualities are for the first , = " , 


time in several weeks a trifle softer. 





are Newport Fast Acid Blue BGA 


and Fast Acid Blue RXO; the 
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Write for Free Sample | Sturtevant Drying Equipment 


We consider D-SIZ-O a “better de-sizing agent.” For Straight Away and Return Tenters 


> ait ’ si : ; i Vv 7 . - ‘ i ° ° 
But we don’t ask you to believe it until you have Sturtevant Drying Equipment increases tenter production by uni- 


proved it yourself. formly and rapidly drying the cloth as it passes over the frames. 
We therefore offer to send you a liberal sample for : aa ee ; : ; t 
teint Sturtevant Drying Equipment insures maximum speed in drying 
Compare the results and the prices. consistent with the mechanical strength of the frame, and the 
Write weight and quality of the cloth. 


A Sturtevant Industrial Drying engineer will be pleased to call 


HAZLETON SYRUP CO., Hazleton, Pa. and discuss your drying problem with you. 


D-SIZ-O Flevant 8. F. STURTEVANT Co. 


“THE 250° DIASTATIC MALT” =, 








=work———__ Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


1248 























| NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP %°:233, SOAP 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Red Oil Olive Oil 
‘ Amber Oil 
xX SRL Olive Foots 


& 
Palm Oil RN \ 
Curd SOAP XY 
Vlive SOAP NY 
Chips or Bars 
Soap Powder 


For Milt Floors 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU 










eee Special attention is called 
Tas to «this improved Warp 
Dyeing Machine. This 
machine is built in the 
most substantial manner, being 
strongly geared with good, heavy 
squeeze rolls, and having Seven 
4'2-in. Diameter Brass Rolls. 
This machine, with our improved 
Plater-down has met with marvelous 
success, and parties desiring machin- 
= ery of this class can make no mistake 
on ours. For further particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


Hedge and Plum Streets, Frankford, Phila, 


THE RELIANCE WARP DYEING MACHINE 



























Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


“SHAFCO” Centrifugal Pumps. 


For pumping “size” acid or clear water— up 


to 200 foot heads. 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PURE WATER 


Filters for all Purposes 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 


77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 





S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


















INCORPORATED Pressure and Gravity Types 
ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
Dyestuffs DARBY, PA. 
252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


This is the fan that dries 
the cloth in the leading Textile Mills 


Use one—it pays 


A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 
28 Binford St. Boston, Mass. 












Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Newport Anthrene Golden 
(yrange G and Anthrene Golden 
Orange RRT; the yellow, Newport 
irect Pure Yellow ML; the green, 
ewport Direct Green B, and the 
iirown, Newport Direct Brown CR. 


soth acid blues are said to be of 
‘cial interest because of their excel- 
t fastness to light, 
washing and salt 
described as 
dveing 


perspiration, 
water; both are 
having excellent level 
properties, as particularly 
suitable for use in combinations and 
as excellent colors for natural silk 
yarns and pieces. Neither of these 
blues discharge. 


Both Newport Anthrene Golden 
Orange G and Golden Orange RRT 
are described as very level dyeing 
and as useful in combination with 
other vat dyestuffs or the production 
of tan and brown shades. Both 
oranges are said to be very fast to 
chlorine and to possess excellent fast- 
ness to boiling soap, light, rubbing, 
steaming and These 
golden oranges are suitable for dye- 
ing pure silk and Viscose, Chardon- 
net and Cuprammonium - artificial 
silks, and both are said to be excellent 
for cotton and silk printing. 


cross-dyeing. 


Newport Direct Pure Yellow ML 
finds its chief interest for producing 
bright yellow shades and in combina- 
tion with direct blues for very bright 
green shades. It is described as a 
good union color for mixtures of 
either cotton and silk or cotton and 
wool, the shade being but slightly 
redder and duller on the animal fiber. 
While it stains only slightly Celanese 
and Lustron it is suitable for dyeing 
Viscose, Chardonnet and Cupram- 
monium. 

Newport Direct Green B is suit- 
able for all classes of cotton material 
and is described as a good union dye- 
ing color for wool and cotton ma- 
terials when dyed by the union 
method. In silk and cotton unions 
the silk is dyed yellower and stronger. 
The color is said to be suitable for 
pure silks, Viscose, Chardonnet anid 
Cuprammonium artificial silks, while 
Lustron and Celanese are 
slightly stained. 
either acid or 


only 
Wool may be dyed 
neutral, but has no 
particular interest. Good fastness to 
light for this class of dyestuffs is 
claimed for this green, as well as 
fastness to washing. Its fastness to 


tubbing and steaming is said to be 


excellent and to weak acids 


gC vi 


very 
Newport Direct Brown CR _ is 
lescribed as having extensive use for 
padding and jig work because. of its 
xcellent leveling and slow exhaust- 

jualities. It is said to dve well 
on pure silk and also on Viscose, 
hardonnet and Cuprammonium. Its 
inations of artificial silk and cot- 
hoth fibers are dyed about alike 
cold baths. At higher tempera- 
the artificial silk will be dyed 
er Wool and cotton unions 
vell from boiling baths, and silk 
anc cotton unions are dyed a little 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued 


oranges, 


stronger on the silk. 
discharge white. 

The Ciba Co., Inc., has removed 
its Providence, R. I., office and ware- 
house to larger and more convenient 
quarters at 61 Peck St., with freight 
entrance at 140 Orange St. 

The Carbic Color & 
Co., Inc., has opened an office in 
Providence, R. I., located in Rooms 
706 and 707, Union Trust Co. Bldg., 
Westminster and Dorrance Streets. 
Herbert Kuhl has appointed 
manager. 


This color will 


Chemical 


been 


Lectures at N. C. College 

Dr. Louis J. Matos, textile chem- 
ist for the National Aniline & Chemi- 
cai Co., New York City, addressed 
the students and faculiy of the North 
Carolina State College Textile De- 
partment. The subject of the lecture 
was “Warp Dyeing.” the history of 
which was traced up to the present 
methods used in motern mills. Dur- 
ing the present school year lectures 
have been delivered to the textile 
students by the following well known 
men in the textile industry. J. H. 
Haddock, Efficiency Engineer, Erwin 
Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C.; Charles 
H. Stone, Grasselli Chemical Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. R. Gilbert, sup- 
erintendent, Caraleigh Cotton Mills, 
Raleigh, N. C.; A. C. Stohn of the 
A. C. Stohn Co., Boston, Mass.; A. E. 
Snyder of the firm of Percy Legge 
& Co., wool merchants, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Synder is the grand president of 
the Phi Psi fraternity which is the 
largest textile fraternity in America. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


(Continued from page 125) 


30 e.o.m., and a line of suitings and 
topcoatings at $2.25. net, 30 e.0.m. 

G. A. Hagstrom & Co. have opened 
lines for fall as follows: Almont 
Worsted Co., $2.65 to $3.75; Dareau 
bine Mfg. Co., $2.85 to $4.20; Mystic 
Worstel Mills, Inc., $2.621% 
net 30 e.0.m. 

Shelbourne Mills have opened lines 
of worsted trouserings for fall 
at $1.85 net and $3.25 net; also, 
worsted suitings at $2.77™% to $3.45 
net. 

H. W. T. Mali & Co. have opened 


for fall Olympic piece dyes, 


to $4.25, 


fancy 
worsteds, skein dyes, mixtures and 
cheviots, at $2.67% to $4.75 net. 

Brighton Worsted Co. have opened 
fine worsteds for fall, in 14 and 15-o0z. 
suitings, coverts, and gabardines, for 
the suiting and topcoat trades at $2.75 
to $3.75. 

Windsor Mfg. Co., Inc. have open 
ed ranges of fancy worsted suitings, 
13-12150z., as 
$3.65 to $3 


follows: Range 74, 


$3.75; range 75, from $3.45 
to $3.55, and range 76, at $3.30 to 


$3.40. 
Kingsley Department of S. Stein & 
Co. is showing fall lines of “Silver- 


King’ English sports suitings at 
$2.27% to $2.87, net, and “Craig- 


Moor” 16! 6-174 
ing at $3.25 net. 


oz. English topcoat- 
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THE PERKINS BIN PILER 


BIDWELL PATENTS 
(formerly known as THE PERKINS CLOTH PILER) is 


NEEDED 


in Every Bleachery 
in Every Dyehouse 


because 


1. It assures more uniform processing 


2. It eliminates all hand labor in piling or 
plaiting cloth into bins, tanks or vats. 


3. There's no snarling or knotting 






WRITE DEPT. T3 
for full information 





Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A. 








Forty Four Fulling 


The Most 
Highly 
Concentrated 
and 

Efficient 
Fulling 

Soap 

Ever 


Produced 






Only 80% as much is needed 
to make up a fulling solution 
of the required consistency and 
lubricating value as of any 
other Soap made. It combines 
the quick fulling property of a 
heavy bodied Soap with a re- 
markable ease of discharge in 
washing; goods scour cleaner 
in less time at less cost of steam 
and water, allowing brighter 
colors and better handle; pre- 
vents 


flocks and _ increases 





capacity through saving in time. 


THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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FULLING MILL 
ROLLS 


Built of several 
different woods— 


All specially 
seasoned. 


End Wood Lag _ 


LAGS and ROLLS 


for any make _ | 
of machine. “a | 





| 
} 
} 
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20to40 lbs. (yedimedtte | 

More Wool ,_ imme ie | 
Into 

Your Bags 


You will be surprised at the savings you can make in bags, storage, 


The 


Dodge Wool-Bagging Machine 


20 to 40 Ibs. more stock 
This method of bagging is also much quicker than by 
The and requires no watching. It is 
quickly adjusted to the desired pressure and exerts the same pressure on 
all bags, making them all absolutely uniform in weight when filled. 

Install 
itself 


eartage and freight. 


will easily enable you to get into each bag 


hand. 
automatic 


machine is entirely 


a Dodge Wool-Bagger on trial. We'll leave the machine to sell 


FOLDER ON REQUEST 


Pickers, Bagging Machines and Picker 
Pins. Cylinder Coverings a Specialty. 


High Carbon Steel Wire Drawn to Order. 


C.S. DODGE - LOWELL, MASS. 


Agent: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. or 
Montreal, Que. 


Canadian 





WORLD 


Jan. Wool Consumption 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces the fol- 
lowing statistics with regard to the 
consumption of wool, by manufac- 
turers in the United States during the 
month of January, based on reports 
received from 561 manufacturers. 
This is exclusive of 23 who failed to 
report the consumption of wool for 
this month. The total quantity of 
wool entering into manufacture dur- 
ing January, 1925, as reported, was 
44,541,159 lbs. as compared with 44,- 
266,297 lbs. in December, 1924, and 
46,197,969 Ibs. for January, 1924. 
The consumption shown for January, 
1925, included 36,379,394 lbs. of wool 
reported as in the grease; 6,259,655 
Ibs. of scoured wool; and 1,902,110 
lbs. of pulled wool. Reduced to a 
grease equivalent these quantities 
would amount to 51,434,850 Ibs. 
The grease equivalent for January, 
1924 was 53,845,024 lbs. and for 
December, 1924, 51,097,945 lbs. The 
monthly consumption of wool 
(pounds) in grease equivalent for 
manufacturers reporting for 1924 
was as follows: January, 53,845,024; 
February, 50,632,884; March, 47,630,- 
291; April, 44,361,464; May, 36,507,- 
484; June, 30,972,041; July, 33,777,- 
635; August, 40,063,717; September, 
45,637,549; October, 54,854,103; No- 
vember, 48,380,315, and for December, 
51,097,945. Of the total quantity of 
wool used by manufacturers during 
this month of January, 1925, 21,638,- 


889 Ibs., or 48.6%, was domestic 
wool; and 22,902,270 lIbs., or 51.4%, 
was foreign wool. The following 


tables show the quantities of wool 
consumed, classified with comparative 
figures. 





JANUARY CONSUMPTION OF WOOL BY 
GEOGRAPHIC SECTIONS 
Section Total Grease 
_ ' equivalent 
Total 44,541,159 51,434,850 
New England ; 21,647 ,673 25,385,497 
Middle Atlantic ; 19,632,040 21,373,733 
Pacific Coast 505 ,002 787 ,006 
Other sections 2,756,444 


3,888,615 


WOOL CONSUMPTION BY CLASS 
(All quantities in pounds) 





Total 


5 Total January to 
Pickens ees January December inclusive 
GRADE —_— eee eae 
1925 1924 1923 
TOTAL 44,541, 159/460, 401 , 765'550,878 ,038 
Domestic 21,638,889 230,323, 207\|194,906,724 
22,902,270 230,078,558 355,971,314 


Foreign 


24,212,778 250,351 298) 301 , 830,537 
7,555,857 86,546,566) 99,383,953 


Combing*. 
Clothing*. 


FINE, total. 10,619, 409/109 ,004, 274 108 ,834,633 
}-BLoop, total, 5,550,868 57,440,128) 62,395,227 


?-BLoop, total! 6,164,624 68,437,568 88,496,348 
1-BLoop, total) 7,011,592 77,955,149, 118,442,204 
Low }-BLoopt) 1,651,210, 15,582,523; 7,438,782 
ComMMON, | 

totalf......] 198,807) 1,990,904 905 ,532 
Bram, totalt.! 20,859 738,435 463,583 
LINCOLN, | | 

total§..... 551,266 5,748,883) 14,238,181 


Carper, total§|12,772,524 123, 503,901|149, 663,548 


Total, reduced | 
to grease 


equiv.**....|51,434,850) 537 , 760, 452/641 ,607 , 252 
Domestic. . . | 26,205 ,577|281 ,964, 298/249 919,652 
Foreign. . . .|25, 229,373 255,796, 154/391 ,687 ,600 








*Exclusive of carpet wools. +Pigures previous 
to July, 1923 include ‘‘Common”’ and “ Braid.” 
TAll domestic. §All foreign. **In computing 
the grease equivalent, 1 pound of scoured wool is 
considered equivalent to 2 pounds in the grease; and 
1 pound of pulled, to 14 pounds in the grease. 
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Prison Labor Survey 


To Be Made Through Commer, 
Department by Research Engine. 
Wasuincton, D. C—The © 
merce Department’s investigation i; 
the extent and effect of the ming! 
of prison-made products on the o; 

market in competition with 

products of free labor will be m 
by H. B. Gill, a research engin 
engaged by the Department for 
purpose. The inquiry probably \, 


extend over a period of seve 


‘months as Mr. Gill contemplates 


ing considerable field work both 
the state penal institutions and in 


industries that are principally affec 


ed. He commenced work on Ma: 
Mr. Gill is a graduate and a forme: 
member of the faculty of the Har 
School of Business Administratio; 

The investigation by the Commerce 
Department is the outcome of a con 
ference in Washington last Decembe: 
when the textile, garment and othe: 
industries appealed to Secretary 
Hoover to do what he could to help 
them to find a remedy for public dis 
crimination against the commercial 
products because of the low prices at 
which the prison-made products ar: 
sold. 

A comprehensive report on the in 
dustrial features of convict labor was 
published this week by the Depart 
ment of Labor and, relating particu 
larly to the year 1923, constitutes the 
fifth survey of convict labor that the 
Department has made. 

The textile and related products 
produced by the convict labor of state 
institutions during the period of one 
year, as compiled in the report, were 
as follows: 





Clothing: Number Va 
Aprons 988, 095 $329. 36 
Aprons, bungalow .... 84 
Auto suits ; 6 
Children’s play suits 1,149 0 
Garments, misc 277 
Overalls and jumpers 1, 975 
Pants (work) 3 49, 50 
Shirts (chambray) 46 zis 
Shirts (flannel) 172, 44 
Shirts (work) 11, 756, 9% 
Tailored—pieces I t 

Knit goods 
Hosiery—doz. . ‘ 711,230 91,194, 72 
Mittens—doz. .. . 521 4 
Underwear—doz. . 51, 682 383, 28 

Cotton textiles—yds 7,891, 608 ] 24 uM 

Linens . > 280 ‘ 857 

Handkerchiefs . awivakons 9,000 1 0) 

Flags ; oe 3,762 6,19 

Twine and rope—lb 61, 615, 683 5, O88, 2 





Compensation Rate Increase 


Bill Introduced in Rhode Island 
Sponsored by Gov. Pothier 
Provipence, R. J.—Drastic 1 

creases in the compensation to be pa! 

to persons injured while engaged " 
industrial employment are propose 
in a bill sponsored by Governor Aran 

J. Pothier of Rhode Island and bear 

ing the name of Senator Harry 4 

Sanderson. The measure also sets “| 

an industrial board with full powe’ 

to enforce the law. This commissi0! 
in some respects is patterned aite’ 
that of Massachusetts but in additio! 
it is to supervise the departments © 
the factory and the boiler inspector 
and several other boards directly con 
nected with industry. 

Larger amounts are provi 


> 
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most injuries, for total disability in- 
curred while in employment and for 
death and the periods of payment 
generally are increased in.each in- 
stance, in case of accident and tem- 
porary disability. 

A second Dill, introduced by a 
minority member in the House stres- 
ses big increases in payments, both 
maximum and minimum rather than 
regulation. Supervision of the 
present law is in the hands of the 
Labor Commissioner who, although 
possessed of the power to approve 
agreements has no other authority 
except that of unofficial negotiation 


TEXTILE WORLD 


thoughtful and respectful consideration, 
as it should. 

His handling of the Bawra’s stocks 
was a masterly piece of business. But 
on the other hand, his eminence as a 
wool authority should not deter us from 
a critical examination of estimates when 
he uses them instead of official figures. 


What Statistics Show 

The following table shows the im- 
ports of wool of six countries on the 
Continent of Europe; all with the ex- 
ceptions of Italy were practically 
shut off from wool supplies- during the 
period ofthe war. 

And this table is prepared for the 
purpose of showing the restocking move- 
ment necessary for the Continent. 


RAW WOOL-IMPORTS LESS EXPORTS 
(000 Omitted) 


1920 

Germany ... 114, 263 
PYOREO cc cccescvcse 307,394 
OUNIEER. oi sc vectscsecesescse ‘i : 117, 892 
FURR cc ncecesus b dee Come titese aatanere 59, 257 
Czecho-Slovakia ............++..- 28,717 
POIAMG ......cecercseccessoee's 20, 000 

647,523 

*Estimated. 


in case of a disagreement between the 
injured and the insurance company. 

Under the present law the burden 
of proof is placed on the employe in 
case of a dispute as to whether or 
not compensation should be con- 
tinued for a longer period. Under 
the law which the Governor has told 
the Legislature it must pass at this 
session the industrial board has the 
power to require payment of com- 
pensation until the courts rule other- 
wise, and compensation stops only 
when adjudication is made against the 
injured employe. 





World Wool Supply 


(Continued from page 72) 
his estimate of consumption for 1921 as 
?,650,000,000 Ibs. The official figures for 
that year are 500,000,000 Ibs. less. He 
then goes on to give the figures for the 
three years 1921, 1922 and 1923. They 
are as follows: 


2. 650,000,000 Tbs 


3. 000,000,000 Tbs 


3 2 850,000,000 Ibs 


\ total of 8.500,000,000 Ibs. The offi- 
cial figures of actual consumption after 
allowing 400,000,000 Ibs. for restocking 
of Europe, are approximately 7,500,000,- 
lbs. In other words, based on actual 
statistics, plus an allowance for restock- 
ng, Sir Arthur Goldfinch has apparently 
\ver-estimated the world’s consumption 
of wool over these three years by 1,000,- 
00,000 Ibs. 


Fair, but Careless 


is one thing that I want to 
nake very clear. I am convinced that 
Sir Arthur Goldfinch in using estimates 
vas at all times seeking to be fair, and 
have them reflect the actual situation ; 
t he has not at any time intentionally 
squoted any figures as to consumption. 


There 


But he was careless in not confirming 
by actual figures the consumption of 

h countries as the United States and 
\ 


iin; and these were accessible to him 
it all times. 

Vhile Sir Arthur Goldfinch’s bullish 
‘itude concerning the wool outlook has 
heen recognized on both sides of the 
water, any statement that he has made 
has notwithstanding always received, 





1921 Average *° 1922 1923 Average 
210,759 162,610 405,331 274,199 339, 766 
290, 608 299, 000 588,017 497, 764 642, 891 

62,622 9), 257 118, 822 111, 998 115, 41¢ 

38, 687 48,972 79,575 71,510 76, 542 
37,171 32,944 65, 890 66, 062 60,976 
22,918 21,459 64,274 46,176 55, 224 
662, 763 655,142 1,311,909 1,067,708 1,189,809 


The next table is a comparison of 
post-war consumption for the years 1921, 
1922 and 1923 as against pre-war con- 
sumption, for the years 1909-1913, by 
all countries where comparable figures 
are obtainable. Figures are, however, 
given here for in excess of 90% of the 
world’s consumption. 

In this table I have included the 
amount of wool that Russia took in pre- 


world’s consumption, based on a com- 
parison with pre-war, I decided that I 
ought to have a way of checking the 
figures back, and hit upon the plan of 
taking the production for the years 1921, 
1922 and 1923, the retention of wool by 
all the countries of the world for the 
same three years, and make adjustments 
covering the decrease in the United 
States stocks and an allowance for the 
restocking of the Continent. 


This is shown in the following table: 


COMPARLSON OF WOOL PRODUCTION WITH 
WOOL RETENTION 
(0M) omitted.) 
Production Retention 
1971 27,498,804 2,195,536 
1923 . 2,475,928 $,143,514 
1923 2,609,471 2,526,148 
‘ 7,479, 208 7,805, 198 
Add for decrease in stocks in 
U. S. during period 91,305 7.898, 503 
Deduct for restocking the Continent 400, NOM 
Total 7,496 5K 
Production figures do not include Russia and 
Russia in Asia ’ 
Re‘ention figures.do not include Russia 
Production figures published by l S. Depart 
ment of Commerce changed as follows Australia 
and Tasmania for 1923 from 490,000,000 to 
§60,581.000: New Zealand for 3 from 180 000. 004 


to 208,979,000 
88,000,000 


Spain for 1921 from 165,547,000 te 


The final table gives the retentions of 
wool (apparent consumption) for the 
entire world for .the 1921, 1922 
and 1923. The. figures are actual for 
about 97% of the consumption. Aus 
tria’s figures are a very close approxi 
mation, as there were just one or two 
uncertainties in the figures that would 
not permit me to report them as actual 


years 


Apparent Consumption of Raw Wool 


Uniteqd Kingdom 

United States 

France 

Germany 

Belgium 

Canada 

Italy . eke 

Netherlands 

JAPAN ...200> 

Spain as 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Austria (1).. 

POTARE .o6. 20% ewes id 
All other countries in Europe (2) 
All other countries elsewhere (2) 


Totals 
Deduct for duplication (3) 

Totals ‘ 

Average apparent consumption 
Add average reduction United States stocks 











1921 1923 1923 Averave 
525, 167 771,584 427,691 574,814 
588, 696 55 6%, 637 RON 920 
329, 106 35, 984 497, 108 
275,219 471,18 340,041 sH2, 10 
63, 827 119, 647 112, 823 98, TH6 
33, 098 36, 615 38 34,61 
88.599 138, 187 1,122 118, 969 
15, 52 16,019 13, 008 14, 798 
29, 894 66, 935 57,647 &1. 499 
83, 841 79,097 74, 669 79, 202 
37,171 55, 890 £6, 062 2 O41 
17.000 14,500 18, Ow) 18, ew 
26,918 68, 267 5), 567 {8 584 
30,184 44.000 35, 640 16. 608 
16, 464 24, 000 19,440 19,958 
2 160,536 3,168,514 2,561,148 2 66, 724 


25 000 25, 000 25, 000 5, WW) 





Deduct average (1922 and 1923) for restocking Europe 


Net average apparent 

(1) Estimated. 

(2) Figures for 1922 taken from paper or 
finch, published in the July, 1923, Fulletin of the 
portionate figures are used for years 1921 and 192% 

(3) While a conservative allowance (1° 


consumption 


pounds of carpet wools used yearly in the United 


war period from the rest of the world, 
less her exports and re-exports to the 
world. 
APPARENT CONSUMPTION OF RAW WOOL 
(Comparison of Pre-War and Post-War pe 

















where comparisons can be made.) 
(000 omitted.) 
Average Average 
19 

% 
United Kingdom 6 rT 
United States %). 2%) 
Germany 483 ( ‘ 
France ’ 497.108 
Belgium 109. 0M 8 766 
Canada 18,7 
Italy 81, 082 118. 949 
Netherlands 9 185 14.79 
Japan 10, 000 51,49 
Russia 82,184 
Spain 5, 736 79, o 

2, 554, $66 2,452, 02 
Deduct average (2 vears) for 

restocking Continent.. ; 133, 333 





2, 318, 700 
Average consumption all wools, 90%% 
Average consumption clothing wools, 89%% 
United States increased consumption carpet wools 
during period 1921-1923 averaged 26,000,000. 
+—First four months of 1921 estimated at same 
rate as for 1920 


After I had proceeded in my study 
far enough to make an estimate of the 


n ‘‘Wool Supplies 


7) has been made for 
that this compilation does not include any deduction for the 


States alone 


‘ 1 514 ; 601,734 

0.43 oo 

2, 498, 836 

ind Consumption,’’ by Sir Arthur Gold 

National Association of Wool Manufacture Pro 
duplications, it is well to bear in mind 


average excess of approximately 26 million 
during the years 1921, 1922, and 192% 


Heavy Bourse Trading 

(Continued from page 111) 
basis. Cracks through a good part 
of this period were well under $6.00 
a pound and got as low as $5.50. 
Many broadsilk and_ hosiery 
mills which could be named, believed 
that prices would be higher later on 


large 


and placed contracts calling for de- 
months of De 
cember, January, and in some cases 
up till May. Obviously the large im 
porters had to gamble with them for 
they could not buy from the 


liveries through the 


reelers 
the thousands of bales necessary for 
these late deliveries. To _ protect 
themselves in part, the importers ac 
cepting these large contracts which 
ranged from bales, 
covered as much as they could on 
the Bourse in Yokohama. This ac- 


counts for the unusual strength of the 


1.000 to 2,000 
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1 


future deliveries through this period 
which consistently sold as high as 
100 Yen above the spot month. 

When it came time, however, to 
make the actual deliveries the im- 
porter would obviously remove the 
hedge by selling on the Bourse and 
buy the actual silk in the open mar- 
ket. If he bought first and then sold, 
it is evident that he would pay a good 
stiff price and then see the Bourse 
decline under the weight of his own 
selling. The better thing to do would 
be to start selling, get good prices 
for as much as possible, and then 
depress the market by continuing the 
selling. At the right time after a 
week or ten days of quiet in the ex 
port market due to the declining 
Bourse, it would be possible to cover 
several bales and make a 
profit into the bargain. The action 
of the Bourse and the open market 
in the closing days of February with 
a significant revival in buying to be 
gin March, indicate or at least seem 
to indicate that such is the sum and 
substance of the fluctuations in the 
last two weeks. 


thousand 


Raw Cotton Market 
(Continued from page 139) 
The 
Giles Bureau in a preliminary state- 
ment says present indications point 
to an increase of 3.6 per cent in acre- 
age. A prominent Alabama spot firm, 
on the other hand, say no increase is 
likely. A falling off has been report- 
ed in sales of fertilizer as compared 
with last year but the trade is await- 
ing detailed reports on fertilizer sales 
and boll weevil emergence later in 
the month. 

The following table will show 
Wednesday’s closing spot quotations 
in the leading spot markets of the 
country, with the usual comparisons: 


thrown on new crop prospects. 





New York, March 4, 19%. 

Feb Mar Last 
Market 26 Ch’ge year Sales 
Galveston 25.70 + 65 28.70 20,006 
New Orleans 25 . 26 65 PR 88 13.726 
Mobile .... 25.00 - 28.56 1,907 
Savannah 25.25 67 28.15 6,159 
Norfolk 2.38 + 50 22 44 4612 

New York 25.36 = 26.05 + 7H 28.40 
Augusta 25.31 % .75 44 8 G2 9 8123 
Memphis 25.00 26.00 1 10) 29 50 13.900 

St Loui 50 25.75 12h 29m) 
Houston 25.8 26.60 1. gi oR 7. 1x2 
Dallas 5. 25. 90 65 97 85 19, 50 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked** are not delivered on 
contract: 

WHITE GRADES 
Mem- 








Mont- Au Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M E 9ht 1.25* Ret 1 00+ Olt 
+S. G.M 75t = 1.00F 63t Tt 77? 
G M 63+ T5t 38t HOF tT 
Ss. M 38t 38t “Mt 
Ss. L. M 7 77% en* 
lL. M 1.75 1.50* 1.42* 
s. &.. 6 2 2 50* > 47° 
* oO 4.25* 3.50" 7” 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. M . 5o* 25* 25* ® 24” 
Ss M 90* * 62° »* 
oeM 1.00* 75° 1.48* 
“eta. Mh, 2.75 1.60° $ 1.50" 2.44* 
“ 4.00° 3.%° 3 2.50° 3 .53° 
YELLOW STAINED 
TD, ° Serklasedans. Sele 1.75° 1.40* 1.60° 5:31" 
ong M. 1.65* 2.00* 2.00* 1.63* 2.14° 
oy 2.25 32.50% 32.75° 2.00% 2.85° 
BLUE STAINED 
“eG, M.. 1.75° 1.76° 1.2%*° 1.38° 1.44° 
E MBoseccces 2.00% 2.00° 1.75% 1.50% 1.95° 
COM. woccrcccee 9.0" 83.60% 9.56° 3.60° 2.65° 
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Sasi Plus— 





HE Riverina Mill — one of 
the best equipped plants in 
the world — offers you the high- 











est class work at lowest possible 
| prices consistent with high grade 
work. 


Nearest to Boston and with every 
| facility for rapid delivery, it as- 
sures you of prompt and efficient 
service 
WOOL WASTE 
Sorting Dusting 


Grading Garnetting 
Scouring Carding 
Burring Picking 


Special attention given to 
CARBONIZING 
Wool — Noils — Waste 


Write or phone for prices 


RIVERINA MILLS 


Medford Hillside, Mass. Telephone--Mystic 3050 








Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Trenton N. J., 4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 











CUSTOM SERVICE COMMISSION 


DUSTING SPINNING 


esate All kinds of worsted, mo- 


GARNETTING hair and merino weaving 
ROLL CARDING and knitting yarns. De- 
EXPERT ATTENTION livery any form whatso- 


Samples and Prices on Request ever. 10,000 lbs. weekly. 
BOLGER BROTHERS , 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue Address Adv. 225, Textile World 


? 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 










COMMISSION TWISTING 


Delivery in skeins, tubes, 


cones, balls or cabled 


ARCHER YARN COMPANY, 
69 Sprague St., Providence, R. 1 


COMMISSION 
SPINNING 


Business Solicited 


MAANEXIT SPINNING CO., 
Webster, Mass. 








COMMISSION WEAVING 


All kinds of plain and fancy Men’s 
Wear and Dress Goods woven on 
commission. 


E. J. HYLAN TEXTILE CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 








Wanted 


Commission Weaving, One Hundred 
Narrow Looms, Fancy Dress Goods 
also Shirtings, weave up to twenty-four 
harness, also Pick and Pick looms. 


Address Adv. 234, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of superin- 
tendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 
65 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 








OVERSEER KNITTING ON CIRCULAR LATCH 
NEEDLE MACHINES Position wanted by man 43 
years of age, American, married Worked on all 
ribbed plain and fashioned hosiery Familiar with 
Scott & Williams, Wildman, Nye & Tredick, Brinton 
Stafford & Holt machines Good recommendations 

O. B. 125, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SECOND HAND OF WORSTED SPINNING 


Position wanted by man 30 years of age, English, 
narried Worked on wool, pure mohair, filling and 
warp yarns, filling for dress goods, warp yarns for 
plush Worked on Saco-Loweil, Prince Smith, Hall 
& Stells machines Good recommendations 


0. B. 126, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


LOOM FIXER OR SECOND HAND IN THE 
WEAVE ROOM Position wanted by man 48 years 
of age, German, married Worked on all kinds of 
woolen goods and white worsted Familiar with 
Knowles & Crompton looms Good references 

0. B. 127, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER BURLING & SEWING OR DRY 
FINISHING IN WLN. OR WST. MILL Position 
wanted by man 37 years of age, American, Married 
Worked on all kinds of wool, worsted and cotton 
worsted Familiar with Curtiss & Marble shears 
Good recommendations 

0. B. 128, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER ON TRICOT & MILANESE MA 
CHINES Position wanted by man 30 years of age. 
English, married Worked on gloves, artificial silk 
and knitted goods Good recommendations 

0. B. 130, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER SPINNING IN COTTON MILL. Po 
sition wanted by man 35 years of age, American, 
married Worked on all classes cotton goods 
Familiar with Mason, Whitin, Fales & Jenks ma 
chines. Good references 

0. B. 1381, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER KNITTING IN HOSIERY MILL OR 
FIXER. Position wanted by man 37 years of age, 
French, married Worked on art silk, mercerized, 
cotton and wool, Familiar with Banner and Scott & 
Williams Model Q machines. Good recommendations 

O. B. 133, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER CARDING IN WOOLEN MILL. Posi 
tion wanted by man 42 years of age, American, 
married Worked on all kinds woolen goods 
Familiar with D & F and other makes of cards 
Good recommendations 

0. B. 134, Textile World Soston, Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT, ASST. SUPT., PRODUC- 
TION SUPERVISOR Position wanted by man 32 
years of age, American, married Worked on in- 
fants’, children’s, ladies’ knit underwear. Familiar 
with S. & W., Wildman, Cooper machines (super 
visory only) Good references 


0. B. 135, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPT. WST. YARN MILL FROM RAW WOOL 
TO YARN Position wanted by man 41 vears of 
age English, married Worked on all grades of 
wool, weaving and knitting varns Familiar with 
all makes worsted machinery Good recommenda- 


0. B. 136, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPT. COTTON MILL OR ASST. SUPT. LARGE 
PLANT Position wanted by man 37 years of age, 





American, married Worked on print ire 
fabrics, hosiery and novelty varns F with 
all makes cotton mill machinery Good recom- 


mendations 
0. B. 137, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


ASST. SUPT. IN YARN OR CLOTH MILL 
Position wanted by man 39 years of age, English, 


married Worked on all kinds cotton goods 
Familiar with English mules, Fales & Jenks and 
Whitin frames Good recommendations 


O. B. 158, Textile World, Boston, Mass 














March 7, 1923 


Machinery Bargains 


14—82” C. & K. Looms, 25 har. 4 x 4 box 
20—85” C. & K. Looms, 25 har. 4 x 4 box 
2—4i6” Gessner Cloth Presses. 

2—6/4 Gessner Cloth Brushes. 

1—80” D. & F. Teasel Gig. 

5-—No. 90 Universal Bobbin Winders 
3—No. 90 Universal Hosiery Winders. 
20—No. 50 Universal Tube Winders. 

$—12 Drum L. & G. 6” Spoolers. 

2——4 Cylinder Furbush Sizing machines 
1—D. & F. Pipe and Cyl. Sizing Machine 
1—P. & W. 66” Folder, Roller & Measurer 
3—50 spd. L. & H. Extension Reels. 

2—32 spd. L. & G. Cop Winders. 

1—10 snd. Lazenby Cop Winder 
7—Altemus D. G. Beaming Frames. 
3—Revfus Fringing Machines. 

1—48” 8S. & U. Copper Basket Extractor 
2—Whitin Long Chain Quillers. 

2—fi6” P. & W. Single Shears 

1—Saco Lowell four section Slasher 

1—96 spd. F. & J. 4” ring Twister. 
1 
1 
4 
1 





72 spd. Whitin 4” ring Twister. 

Set of 14 Granger Cans 96” wide. 
—16 spd. Camless Cone Winders. 

No. 80 Universal Super Coner. 


FRANK W. WHEELER 
2911 C St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED 


Scott & Williams, Model 
G, 4 in., 84 and 136 
needle machines. State 
condition and serial num- 


ber. 


Address ADV 240, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





For Sale 


WORSTED SPINNING 


MILL 

Completely Equipped 
2 sets of drawing, 2080 
spinning and twisting spin- 
dles. Bradford system. 

Electric power, latest ma- 
chinery. Practically new. 
Low rent. Ample help 


Located in New Jersey. 
Address Adv. 245, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





Wanted at Once 


1—48 to 60” Tolhurst Extractor. 
2—No. 90 Universal Silk Quillers. 
10—1304 D. L. S. C. Jacquards. 
-92” to 100” C.& K. 4x4 box Lox 
66” P. & W. double Shear. 
Address Adv. 219, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Wanted 


Spring needle knitting machines 18 
or 20-inch diameter. Preferably 
Crane or Campbell and Clute. 


Address ADV. 246, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 








Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 


every week? 
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